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CHAIRMAN'S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


AGENDA 
l URp, yy 

DATE: Wednesday, November 4, 1992 al 

° . ’ re 
TIME: 7:00 o'clock p.m. Cov P 
PLACE: 15th Floor Committee Room, Regional Offices | 

‘VP AY 

1. GENERAL 

a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


b) Minutes of October 7, 1992 meeting of the Chairman's Task Force on 
Sustainable Development 


C) Chairman's remarks 


2. NEW BUSINESS 


2.1 Comments received from the members of the Community Well-Being 
Implementation Team respecting "Where the Task Force goes from here" 


S. French to address this issue. 
2.2 Final Report, Part 1 - Directions 
For the consideration of the Committee. 


Note: Please be prepared to discuss the first draft of this report and build a 
consensus on what ideas and directions should be in the final report. 


2.3 Final Report, Part 2 - Detailed Actions 


First draft of this report to be distributed at the meeting. 
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2.4 _‘ Presentation of the Final Reports to the Economic Development and Planning 
Committee and Regional Council. 


Verbal report to be addressed by staff. 


2.5 For the Information of the Task Force: 


a) 


b) 


d) 


¢) 


g) 


h) 


Correspondence received from Luc Piccioni respecting a review of 
verbal comments made by people at TranSkills on the Economy, 
Livelihood and Workforce Education Implementation Team Report. 


Correspondence received from Lynda Morris respecting comments on 
the Transportation Implementation Team Report. 


Correspondence received from Lynda Morris respecting comments on 
the Land Use Planning and Community Design Implementation Team 
Report. 


Correspondence received from Lynda Morris respecting comments on 
the Economy, Livelihood and Workforce Education Implementation 
Team Report. 


Correspondence received from Lynda Morris respecting comments on 
the Community Well-Being, Health and Quality of Life 
Implementation Team Report. 


Correspondence received from Peter Hasek respecting the issue of 
light pollution. 


Article from the Transportation Association of Canada entitled 
"Creating a Common Vision - The Urban Mobility Challenge", May 
1997. 


Article from The Globe and Mail entitled "An Incentive to Sprawl", 
September 24, 1992. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Ib I 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met on Wednesday, October 7, 
1992 at 5:30 o’clock p.m. in Room 233, Hamilton City Hall. 


Present: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 
Vice-Chairman G. Simmons 
P. Ashenhurst, Dr. S. French, R. Korol, B. McHattie, 
J. Michaluk, J. Nriagu, J. Walkem; 


Absent with regrets: S. Adam, M. Boyak, H. Jardine, J. McCulloch, J. McDonald, G. 
Smuk; 
Also Present: Messrs. M. Bekkering, P. Husak, B. Pearce; 


Mmes. B. Poland, L. Sohal 


ib GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


b) Minutes of September 9, 1992 meeting of the Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development 


(Korol/McHattie) be received and adopted as resented. CARRIED. 


2. NEW BUSINESS 
2.1 Self-Esteem in Hamilton-Wentworth (HEA 92-063) 
(Simmons/Nriagu) 
That this report be received. CARRIED. 
Note: The above item was referred to the Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development for consideration by the Health and Social 


Services Committee (Item 12 of Report 12-92), adopted by Regional 
Council at its meeting of July 21, 1992. 
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September 19th Workshop 
(Ashenhurst/French) 
That this report be received. CARRIED. 


Chairman Ross requested comments and feedback from the Task Force 
Members respecting the Workshop. The following observations were made: 


General Comments 


s informative and educational 

e overwhelmed at the knowledge of the participants 

® large number of original proposals that were offered from the various 
groups 

® the groups were very knowledgeable as a result of reading the reports 
ahead of time 

e there was excellent response and good feedback from the participants 
in the groups 


the day was very successful 

Areas of Concern 

e the group had difficulty answering the following questions: 
1) What are you trying to accomplish? 

ii) Where do you go from here? 


ili) How do we know that the politicians will be 
implementing the recommendations of the Task Force? 


® some groups were too large in size and it was difficult to have 
everyone participate in discussions 


e better organization with respect to the tables and seating arrangements 
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Chairman Ross extended his gratitude to the Members of the Task Force and 
the staff members for participating in the Workshop and all the work they put 
into it to making it such a success. He emphasized how important it was to 
receive input from the public and bring it back to the Task Force for 
discussion. 


M. Bekkering provided the Task Force with a staff overview on the summary 
report. He asked the members of the Task Force to peruse the summary and 
ensure it is what they felt happened on the day of the Workshop. Any 
comments should be forwarded to him by Tuesday, October 13, 1992. He also 
mentioned that any written submissions received by the public will be 


accepted until Friday, October 30, 1992. 


Extended Management Team Retreat 


J. Walkem, S. French and J. McDonald volunteered to participate in the 
Work Shop for Extended Management Team. The following comments were 
noted: 


® They found the group to be very committed to the concept of 
Sustainable Development. 

® They felt it was a worthwhile activity to have Extended Management 
involved. 


8 They suggested that we should take the opportunity to have Extended 
Management Team meet together like this and talk on this level again 
at a later date. 

% Overall, they found it to be a very positive day. 

M. Bekkering also addressed this issue and brought up the following points: 


® Staff members that worked with the Implementation Teams acted as 
Facilitators at the Retreat. 
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e The large group was divided into 4 smaller groups and were asked to 
discuss the following questions in their small groups: 


i) Do you think the concept of Sustainable Development should 
be applied to the operations of Regional Government? 


ii) What are we already doing that is Sustainable Development? 


iii) . What are some obstacles and opportunities for Sustainable 
Development? 


iv) What guidelines might assist you in making decisions about 
departmental programs, activities and budgets? 


v) Where do we go from here? 


€ The smaller groups discussed each of the above questions and 
presented their ideas to Extended Management Team as a group. 


® In the afternoon, Extended Management Team reconvened and 
participated in a general discussion and decided on the following 
conclusions: 


i) Continue organizing more workshops, including all members of 
Regional Council and members of the Management Team. 


ii) Develop educational programs for staff. 

iii) | Encourage community involvement. 

iv) Form a strategic plan. 
Resumes of Task Force members 
M. Bekkering indicated that he would like to include updated resumes of the 
Members of the Task Force in the final package when it is presented to the 
Economic Development and Planning Committee. He asked that revised 


resumes be forwarded to the Legislative Assistant for inclusion in this 
package. 
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2.5 _ Building the Final Report 
(Ashenhurst/Michaluk) 
That the following work program be adopted: 


a) That staff be directed to complete the following tasks for inclusion in 
the November 4, 1992 agenda for the Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development: 


i) a first draft of the summary report for presentation to the 
Economic Development and Planning Committee; 


ii) a first draft of the final report to be presented to the Economic 
Development and Planning Committee containing detailed 
implementation actions be prepared; 


b) That the members of the task force complete the following tasks: 


i) That a summary of major policy directions, goals and principles 
¢ in the topic areas, as outlined in Attachment 1, be prepared; 


ii) That a summary of examples of actions (from the respective 
Implementation Reports) that are to be included in the Final 
Report be prepared; 


iii) | That these summaries be forwarded to Mark Bekkering by no 
later than Wednesday, October 21, 1992, for inclusion in the 
agenda for the November 4, 1992 meeting. CARRIED. 


3. OTHER BUSINESS 
M. Bekkering asked the Task Force Members about their thoughts with respect to 


the final proposal that will be presented to the Economic Development and Planning 
Committee. Some ideas that were suggested were: 
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i) A presentation at a Special Meeting of the Economic Development and 
Planning Committee 


il) Special Press Conference including staff displays 
iii) | Possible Proclamation by the Regional Chairman 
It was also unanimously decided by the members of the Task Force that the October 


21, 1992 meeting would be cancelled and the next meeting will be on November 4, 
1992 to meet the deadlines as set out in Item 2.5. 


4. ADJOURNMENT 


On motion (McHattie/French) the meeting adjourned at 9:05 p.m. CARRIED. 


Chairman 


Secretary 


Getting Around 


Our Communities 


Livelihood 


The Landscape 


Quality of Life 


Attachment 1 


RESPONSIBILITIES FOR PREPARING SUMMARY REPORTS 


Jeanette Walkem 
Gil Simmons 
Mark Boyak 
Jerome Nriagu 


Gil Simmons 
Gavin Smuk 
Jim McDonald 
Bob Korol 


John Michaluk 
Sandy Adam 
Gavin Smuk 


Brian McHattie 
Peter Ashenhurst 
Jim McDonald 
Bob Korol 


Susan French 
Harvey Jardine 
Jerome Nriagu 
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FROM: Members of the SDTF Implementation Team on Community Well-Being, 
Health and Quality of Life 


ao: Members of the Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development 


DATE: September 30, 1992 


RE: Where the Task Force goes from here 


ewes ote ae a 


As a group we are very supportive of the Task Force mandate and its achievements to date. 
We offer the following comments and suggestions in the hope that the Vision 2020 and 
implementation planning carry forward the many hours of dedicated work and initiative 
demonstrated by the Task Force members, working group and implementation team 
volunteers, and members of the interested public who made their views known in public 
meetings, focus groups and workshops during the last two years. 


While much of this text addresses the activities of the Task Force to date, some of our 
discussion also deals with issues beyond the established mandate of the Task Force or 
challenges that might arise in the future. Our intention is therefore not to criticize the activities 
of the Task Force but to identify issues of concern to us in the hopes that this will assist the 
Task Force in its final deliberations to (a) be aware of some of the strengths and limitations of 
the public consultation process that was undertaken, and (b) identify opportunities for future 
action to strengthen public and political support for the Vision and its speedy implementation 
and integration into the regional planning process. 


There 1s support for integrated planning that takes into account the economy, 
health, and the environment, but the term "sustainable development” may be 
unnecessarily confusing people. Would another term be more appropriate? 


The whole idea of planning for sustainable development makes sense to people and is 
supported by them when it is described in terms of the need to take the economy, human health 
and well-being, and the environment into consideration in the process of planning at the 
regional level. There was a tremendous amount of support displayed at the most recent Public 
Forum/Workshop for what the Region is trying to do, for the Vision statement itself, and for 
much of what was proposed in the implementation team reports. 


However, it is clear that many people in the Region are not aware of the Task Force or of its 
deliberations and activities, or of opportunities for involvement. Part of this stems from an 
- apparent lack of interest by the media, but we believe that this too is symptomatic of the fact 
that the whole concept of sustainable development is an abstract one that many people have 
a hard time relating to. Insofar as the future of many of our recommendations and ultimately 
the ability to act upon the results of this two yearconsultation process depend upon our ability 
to mobilize the public behind the concept of sustainable development, we may be in trouble 
unless we consider using more accessible terminology. Perhaps calling this the Healthy 
Hamilton movement or Ideal City movement would make it more clear what we’re trying to 
do. This has to "make sense" to the person on the street if we are going to create public debate 
about - and ultimately, public support for - Task Force recommendations embodied in the 
Vision statement and implementation strategies to follow. It may be useful to conduct a few 
marketing-type focus groups with citizens to explore what the most appropriate terminology 
might be for involving people and selling them on this issue (in fact, this could have - and 
perhaps ought to have - been done earlier). 


The relationship of Jocal government to the citizens of the Region 1s a burmmg 
concern, but this also presents an opportunity for the Task Force to exemplify 
a more effective relationship in the course of its own dealings with the public 


It sounds almost cliche now to say that there is a great deal of cynicism amongst the public 
about government, but we were struck once again at the most recent Public Workshop at the 
pervasive distrust of - and disappointment in - government. Insofar as local government is 
closer to the people than is the province or the federal government, there is an opportunity here 
to rectify the matter at a local level by changing the way in which regional government relates 
to the citizens of this region. There are a number of specific areas that can be addressed. 
Firstly, many individuals and groups have sought support from the Region for local grassroots 
initiatives such as recycling. The government could in practice have been expected to support 
these initiatives, but citizens have instead been met with an inordinate amount of "red tape" and 
"buck-passing" between departments that left them feeling confused and disempowered. People 
who try to do something meaningful in their communities often do not feel supported by local 
government and by those well-placed to help them. Those who should be interested in fostering 
these developments instead are sometimes worried about protecting their turf or their superiors 
or are otherwise not very committed to being caring and helpful in their dealings with the 
public. We need meaningful and significant changes in the attitudes taken by many officials 
towards the public. Perhaps there are certain structures that would help realize a shift in how 
governments relate to their citizens; certainly a number were proposed at the latest Workshop. 
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For example, it was suggested that something like an ombudsperson be recruited to act as an 
intermediary between government and the citizens, and that this might be complemented by 
a coordinated information system so that both the public and other sectors of government 
could be aware of the activities of government departments. Another suggestion was to have 
constituency offices for local politicians in their wards rather than downtown, so that these 
representatives were more accessible to the public. 


It seems very appropriate that the Task Force make an example of itself in the way it deals with 
participants so that its actions gain the confidence of the public and are consistent with the 
Vision statement. 


Process issues: attention to gathering public input but no protocol for dealmg 
with it after that 


We commend the Task Force for its commitment to consulting the public at every step of the 
way in drafting the Vision statement and in translating it into practical implementation 
strategies. However, we remain concerned about the fact that relatively little attention was paid 
to accurately recording public input and to developing a protocol forsummarizing this material 
and integrating it into the final documents. For example, the recording of participant 
discussions on flipcharts during the workshops left much to be desired. In many cases detailed 
recommendations or lengthy and productive discussions were summarized as mere rhetorical 
statements or vague phrases to be passed on to the Task Force. In the process, much valuable 
information was lost, and in a manner that was not consistent across all groups (even within 
a single topic area). In addition, many of us did not have much background in leading group 
discussions and the "5 questions” format generally did not work very well. Partly, this could be 
attributed to the breadth of material and topics under consideration and the abstract nature 
of the discussion, but this only emphasizes the need fora rigorous methodology and discussion 
leader training. (Forexample, could we not have had a training evening for the implementation 
team members given by a McMaster researcher well versed in qualitative methods and focus 
group animation?). 


In light of these considerations, we feel there should have been a committee struck from the 
beginning and for the duration of the process that was concerned with developing and 
overseeing the implementation ofa protocol that would guide how information was recorded, 
summarized and integrated into subsequent position papers. There are recognized and 
well-tested procedures for the collection and analysis of qualitative data in the social sciences 


ye 


that would have been highly applicable here and that could have (a) increased the scientific 
rigor of the consultation process by the use of a standardized research protocol, (b) allayed the 
fears of the participants who could not understand how their suggestions would be carried 
forward and integrated with those of other individuals and groups, (c) ensured that all material 
was considered at each stage of the process without swamping the Task Force with voluminous 
amounts of material (how much attention have the focus groups with disadvantaged groups 
really received by the Task Force and the implementation teams?). On several occasions our 
own input was solicited but not really taken seriously by staff or Task Force members, so how 
reassuring could we be to the public that their own input would be considered seriously? 


There was considerable concern among participants of the most recent public workshop about 
whether they were really going to be listened to. For example, where is the accountability 
mechanism to ensure that what has been said in all these public meetings will be seriously 
considered or will make its way into the final product? The Task Force seems no more 
accountable to the public who were involved than the government seems to be to the Task 
Force. 


Policy nmplementation versus policy-making 


It will be a large undertaking to turn the entire two-year process and the Vision statement into 
a coherent and integrated series of policy initiatives. However, we feel that in many ways this 
is only where the real work begins: that of implementation. Implementation is typically an 
undervalued but essential component of change in the policy arena. Policy-making is clearcut 
and conceptually compelling (and gives the appearance of action) whereas implementation in 
the field is often messy, imprecise and is full of uncertainty and judgement calls. Since the 
average person only experiences policy in the form in which it is used by government personnel 
in discharging their day to day duties, it is crucial that policy-makers not rest on their laurels 
once new policies have been passed. (Consider, for example, how many policies or by-laws are 
created but not enforced or followed through; officials can point to the policy to pacify 
agitators but do not have to worry about alienating those concerned with maintaining the 
status quo, so that the policy change becomes an exercise in politics rather than a meaningful 
commitment to change). How can we ensure that the Task Force and the new Vision do not 
suffer the same fate? We seem to feel that the process ends in a few months with the production 
of a report for Regional Council, when in fact perhaps it is then that the real work begins. 
Perhaps we need a watch-dog team of citizens who have participated in the process along the 
way (and other interested individuals) to ensure that the report doesn’t sit dormant in a 
government vault or enshrined in vague policy statements that are not binding orare otherwise 
doomed to obscurity. In other words, we need ongoing participation mechanisms rather than 


or Aw, 
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considering the entire process to have been a sort of "one shot deal”. 


The issue of evaluation 


In our opinion the Task Force needs to consider the whole issue of evaluation more seriously. 
We were surprised to see that participants of the most recent Workshop were not given the 
opportunity to complete evaluation forms about the day’s activities, as they had been the 
previous year. This is unfortunate because (a) it would have made people feel they had a say 
in the process as well as the outcome of the consultations, and (b) we may have lost the 
opportunity to compare evaluation results from the two forums. Given that the Region has 
been a leader in this province in terms of undertaking a project of this scale and orientation and 
with this degree of public consultation, it seems a shame to pass up the opportunity for 
evaluating a trend-setting initiative. Much has been committed to this process by way of staff 
resources and the time and commitment of numerous volunteers. If this is to serve as a model 
for how to conduct major planning initiatives in the future, meaningful evaluation is critical. 
(The terms of reference for an evaluation would have to be determined in consultation with the 
public, Task Force staff/volunteers and evaluation researchers). Indeed, did we learn what we 
could and should have from the earlier experience of the Affordable Housing Task Force with 
respect to public consultation? Again, we wish to emphasize that evaluation here is not 
intended as a vehicle for criticizing what has taken place but rather as a guide to future 
undertakings of this nature. 


To summarize: opportunities for immediate action 


‘ : =e ae a Ne : 
profile item in the final report, complete with practical suggestions for how the present 
climate of distrust and feelings of helplessness among the public can be alleviated through 
the creation of mechanisms for meaningful involvement and communication on an ongoing 


basis 


to oversee policy-making and implementation phases following the release of the Task 
Force’s final report (as well as involvement in the creation of that report?). If there is not 
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a body of vested interest in this after the Task Force disbands, we fail to see where the _ 
impetus will come from to ensure that the Region makes the sometimes difficult choices € 
needed to implement the Task Force’s recommendations. 


af who Had responsi ear weet eee This will eee re process of 


turning ideas into action 


implement some of the recommendations as soon as possible to gain public trust. This 


could go a long way in buying Task Force greater credibility. 


OR Eat eer There are many aR: re ane is Ree Baad done: for 
example the recent reorganization in focus of the District Health Council, the health 
information monitoring activities of the Health Priorities Analysis Unit, and the changes 
underway in the Health Department asa result of the new Mandatory Program Guidelines 
are all consistent with what our group has proposed by way of implementation objectives. 
The Task Force could capitalize on these achievements to jumpstart the change process. 


PERE TCO a embodied in the Vision 2020 statement Sr Sana 
implementation reports, including those still to come from the Task Force) 


Thank-you for the opportunity to make our views known. We believe strongly in the value of 
the Vision 2020 process and would like to see the Vision come to fruition. 


Marion Emo * Susan French * Lynn Garrison * Bill Paterson * Blake Poland * Dave Steib 
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TO: Task Force Members YOUR FILE: 
FROM: Mark Bekkering OUR FILE: 

PHONE: 546-2195 
SUBJECT: Final Report, Part 1 DATE: 1992 October 27 


Attached is the first draft of the Directions report (the white paper). There are still some blanks 
and probably grammar errors. To make the writing and presentation style consistent, I have 
made some revisions to the materials submitted by yourselves. 


Before the next meeting it is imperative that you review this document with these type of 
questions in mind: 


Does the document provide clear direction on the type of activities needed to create a 
sustainable community? 


Does the document reflect the major thoughts and address the major concerns presented 
during the public participation process? 


Do I agree with and support the proposed directions? 


Unfortunately I did not get the Detailed Actions report (the green paper) done in time to be 
mailed out with the agenda. Essentially it follows the same format as the Directions report, with 
the section titled ’new directions’ containing somewhat more detail and discussion. Copies of 
the first draft of this report will distributed at the meeting. 


Implementing Vision 2020 


Directions for 
Creating a Sustainable Region 


Prepared by 


The Regional Chairman’s 
Task Force on Sustainable Development 


November 4, 1992 
(Draft 1) 


Table of Contents 


Prologue 


letters from Regional Chairman and Task Force Chairman. 
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The Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development 


Regional Council has attempted to organize a process that would allow every citizen, if wanted, to 
contribute their views and ideas about Hamilton-Wentworth’s future. To this end, one of the most 
extensive public outreach programmes seen in Ontario, was developed and implemented to solicit 
people’s opinions through community meetings, open houses, public workshops, focus group 
discussions, and special research working groups. The Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable 
Development was appointed by Council in 1990 and given the mandate to complete the following six 
tasks: 


7: To develop a precise definition of sustainable development for Hamilton-Wentworth that will 
be used by the Task Force in developing a vision for the Region; 

Ze To develop a vision to guide future development in Hamilton-Wentworth based on the principles 
of sustainable development; 

3. To establish a public outreach programme to increase awareness of the concept of sustainable 
development and to act as a vehicle for feedback on potential goals, objectives and policies for 
the Region; 

4. To provide input as to how the concept of sustainable development can be turned into practical 


applications through Regional initiatives; 


3. To demonstrate and articulate in detail, the usefulness of the sustainable development concept, 
in the review of the Regional Official Plan, the Region’s Economic Strategy and possibly other 
Regional strategies; and 


6. To provide direction to staff and the Economic Development and Planning Committee who will 
be using the concept in the review of the Economic Strategy and the Official Plan. 


In June, 1992 the Task Force presented Regional Council with "Vision 2020 - The Sustainable 
Region" which is a statement of a desired future for Hamilton-Wentworth. Adopted by Council as 
a guide to future decision making the vision statement completed the first three tasks of the mandate. 
This document and its companion document, "------------ —" completes the remainder of the Task Force 
mandate. 


This document is a synthesis of the goals and major directions identified by the Task Force, its eight 
implementation teams, and by citizens during the public outreach programme. The reports of the 
eight implementation teams and summary reports of the public outreach programme are available in 
both the Hamilton and Wentworth Public Libraries. 
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A Vision of a More Sustainable Future 


On June 16, 1992 Regional Council adopted "Vision 2020" as a basis for regional decision making in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. The vision statement is an image of a better community, a goal toward which 
we can strive. Sustainable development and Vision 2020 is a challenge to every citizen to think about 
how their actions can move our community towards a more sustainable future. The following is the 
text of Vision 2020. 


VISION 2020 - The Sustainable Region 


Foreword 


Sustainable Development is positive change which does not undermine the environment or social 
systems on which we depend. It requires a coordinated approach to planning and policy making that 
involves public participation. Its success depends upon widespread understanding of the critical 
relationship between people and their environment and the will to make to necessary changes. 
Principles of sustainable development encompass the following: 


- fulfilment of human needs for peace, clean air and water, food, shelter, education, and useful 
and satisfying employment; 


- maintenance of ecological integrity through careful stewardship, rehabilitation, reduction in 
wastes and protection of diverse and important natural species and systems; 


- provision for self-determination through public involvement in the definition and development 
of local solutions to environmental and development problems; and, 


- achievement of equity with the fairest possible sharing of limited resources among 
contemporaries and between our generation and that of our descendants. 


These basic values underlie Vision 2020. The vision expresses ideas contributed by citizens through 


several phases of community participation. It is the beginning of an ongoing process leading to a 
sustainable region. 


An Overview 


In the year 2020, Hamilton-Wentworth supports a population consistent with the carrying capacity of 
the region. People live in a region made up of compact urban core areas, surrounded by a rural 
landscape that includes productive family farms, hamlets and a continuous network of natural areas. 


We are an environmentally conscious community where the existence of all living things is cherished 
and where all can breathe fresh air, swim in clean streams and lakes and have ample opportunity to 
observe and experience the wonders of the natural world. 


We are an economically, socially and culturally diverse community that encourages opportunities for 
individuals, reduces inequities and ensures full participation for all in community life. 


We are a caring community that gives opportunity and support to all its members, 
including children, the aged, people with disabilities, immigrants and refugees. People live longer in 
good health. 


Finally, we are a vibrant, vigourous community which builds on existing strengths and attracts wealth 
producing businesses that work in partnership with government and the community to create a diverse, 
sustainable economy. Economic growth incorporates non-polluting, energy efficient and environmentally 
friendly businesses, including traditional manufacturing industries that have been supported and 
helped to become environmentally sustainable. Business, government, labour and the community have 
great capacity for innovation in response to global change. 


The Landscape 


The health and beauty of the countryside and townscape is a source of great civic pride. A protected 
system of natural areas threads throughout the region, preserving and improving our natural heritage. 
This system of natural areas and connecting corridors allows wildlife to migrate, enhancing their 
chances of reproducing and finding food and shelter. A recreational greenway gives residents access 
to this system of natural areas, in ways that do not threaten ecological processes. Recreation and the 
needs of wildlife for a protected habitat co-exist. 


As a community, we cherish a clean, healthy environment and work to prevent ecological degradation. 
Waste-reduction, energy-efficiency and respect for ecological systems characterize all aspects of 
community life and decision making, including government, business and industry. Citizens abide by 
environmental laws and regulations and help educate each other on ways of living in harmony with 
the natural world. We are a model for other communities in the way in which we integrate short-term 
economic benefits, long-term environmental and social costs, and indirect economic costs in our 
evaluation of public and private initiatives. 


Our Communities 


Urban areas are laid out, and individual buildings designed and located, in ways that maintain 
community character, respect our cultural and natural heritage, and satisfy people’s needs and desires. 
Urban development occurs within firm boundaries. Green corridors bring nature into the city, giving 
people easy and convenient access to the open countryside, natural areas and continuous public open 
space along the bayshore and lakeshore. Our neighbourhoods are models of energy-efficiency, waste- 
reduction and respect for nature. Human needs for space, privacy, safety, and aesthetic appeal are 


fulfilled. 


In the year 2020, we know our neighbours. We live in communities and neighbourhoods together with 
people of all ages and walks of life. Different kinds of activities and land uses are mixed closely 
together, so that we can walk to meet our daily needs for work, recreation and other services. Each 
neighbourhood has a central gathering place where essential services such as shopping, health care, 
education and recreation are clustered around an attractive, car-free common open space. This gives 


everyone an opportunity to participate in all aspects of community life. Each neighbourhood has a full 
range of housing types and prices allowing people to live in their communities throughout their lives. 
This is true also for former suburban industrial-business parks, which have been re-developed with 
homes and other activities mixed in with the workplace. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a warm and friendly place where people actively care for their community and 
are concerned for one another’s welfare. The streets and public areas are safe at all times. 
Neighbourhoods have strong local identity. Residents actively participate in community life, to a large 
extent, controlling the pace and design of change. The decision-making process is easily understood and 
open to involvement by all. Politicians and public employees take the actions needed to achieve long- 
term community plans. 


Getting Around 


An integrated public transportation system serves the entire region in an affordable, efficient, and 
accessible way. Clean forms of transportation predominate. Public streets are designed and managed 
(including signals and regulations) to accommodate comfortably and safely, public transit, cyclists, 
pedestrians and automobiles as complementary forms of transportation. The integrated transportation 
system gives access to all basic needs. Public transit provides all citizens with easy access to activity 
areas, as weil as to neighbouring communities and cities via convenient and frequent inter-urban 
transit. Most people can walk or cycle to work because jobs and housing are near one another. Major 
roads have minimal noise and pollution impacts on adjacent lands, and follow routes that cause little 
damage to the natural and human environment. 


Quality of Life 


In the year 2020, disease and disability are being progressively reduced. All of us achieve our full 
potential in a safe, non-violent environment. Everyone has adequate food, shelter, income and 
education. Everyone has a valued role to play in family, work and community. We have access to 
affordable and appropriate health care, regardless of geography, income, age, gender, or cultural 
background. Cultural institutions and activities are recognized and supported for their contribution 
to community life and economic health. Cultural institutions reflect our historical development and 
the contributions of our diverse population. 


All of us take responsibility for our health, citizenship and public decision-making. As citizens, we are 
active participants in cooperative, region-wide community planning. Government is coordinated, 
efficient and easily accessible. A well-educated, literate population is seen as a total community 
responsibility. Schools are leaders in effective learning and excellence in teaching. Lifelong learning 
ts valued and supported across the community. All citizens are knowledgeable about sustainable 
development and quality of life issues. Our cultural institutions and groups advocate values consistent 


with environmental sustainability. Educational institutions instill sustainable values and citizens 
pursue sustainable lifestyles. 


Livelihood 


A stable, flexible economy is achieved through the effective use and development of all community 
resources. This means not only land, capital equipment, and community services, but the continued 
improvement and retention of a skilled workforce. Economic strategies, set through a cooperative 
process involving citizens, business, government, education and labour, include effective job-training 
and re-training programmes. All people can find employment opportunities in the region. 


The region is home to numerous firms that carry out research and development and manufacture in 
sustainable economic sectors. Successful companies are characterized by high production quality and 
worker productivity, and innovative employment practices such as on-site daycare, jobsharing, work-at- 
home arrangements, and cooperative, community-based job creation. These companies provide a solid 
tax base for the region. Business and industry actively participate with government in advanced skill 
training programmes, including programmes designed to enhance employment accessibility for people 
with disabilities. Firms are at the forefront of energy efficiency; and pollution control and prevention; 
and material re-use and recycling. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is now home to a whole new economic sector based on the natural resources of the 
region. Hamilton Harbour is a base for nature-oriented tourism and recreation, that includes the 
Niagara Escarpment, waterfalls and Carolinian forest areas of the region. The harbour is a vibrant 
centrepiece for the community and is accessible, clean, and humming with diversity. Recreation co- 
exists with use of the harbour as an essential marine transportation link. 


Agriculture, now considered a strategic community resource, is a vibrant part of the regional economy, 
which makes a valued contribution to our overall quality of life. The farming community is 
economically viable and environmentally sensitive, capable of supporting family farming operations that 
are competitive internationally. The farming community is in harmony with neighbouring urban areas 
using clean, organic urban waste to enhance the soil. Prime agricultural land is recognized by all 
citizens as irreplaceable and strong policies and programs ensure its continued use for food production. 
Moreover, agricultural soils are continuously improved through the widespread use of sustainable farm 
practices. Vacation farming ensures an enhanced profile for local agriculture. 


1.0 Directions for Achieving VISION 2020 
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1.1 Natural Areas and Corridors 


Vision 2020 describes a system of interconnected protected natural areas threading through both the 
rural and urban areas of Hamilton-Wentworth. These natural areas are places for wildlife to co-exist 
with human activities. It would include places, such as, municipal parks, marshes, lagoons, estuaries, 
creeks, woodlots, swamps and allow for animals, like deer, raccoons, skunks, fish, and hawks. The 
natural vegetation of the Carolinian forest would be protected and nurtured, in a geographic area large 
enough for animals to roam free of harassment and to support the food chain they depend upon. 


This expressed goal is a reflection of the comments made by citizens during the public participation 
programme. One of the seven major issues of concern, stated by the majority of people during the 
1990 community workshops, was "the loss of natural areas and encroachment on conservation lands 
and scenic areas". When people were asked to discuss what they liked about Hamilton-Wentworth, 
many identified features, such as, the Dundas Valley, Cootes Paradise, the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
the Niagara Escarpment, Confederation Park, and Albion Falls. Although people at the September 
’92 Community Workshop did express concerns about the compatibility of a system of natural areas 
with agricultural activities and transportation systems, everyone agreed that these are issues which 
can be addressed and that the system of interconnected natural areas is a goal towards which 
everyone in the community should be working. 


There already exists a system of policies, regulations and legislation for protecting natural areas from 
inappropriate development. There is however, no plan which shows the various geographic areas that 
should form part of a system of interconnected natural areas. The various groups involved in decision 
making often compete or are in conflict because of different desires and goals. A comprehensive 
strategy for preserving the natural areas of Hamilton-Wentworth, and rehabilitating others, will 
require significant inter-agency cooperation and community involvement. 


Policy Shift 


There are a number of agencies and government policies, all with the same general goal of protection 
of natural areas. What is needed is a partnership approach that embraces all stakeholders and which 
results in joint management and shared goals that better coordinate activities to ensure natural areas 
are protected. 


The development of a comprehensive approach to resource management requires an appreciation of 
safe guarding ecological systems in the context of benefits to future generations and a willingness to 
share responsibilities. 


Goals 


To develop a system of interconnected protected natural areas, which provides for the growth and 
development of natural flora and fauna and, where appropriate, provides access for all citizens of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 


New Directions 


DEVELOP JOINT RESPONSIBILITY AND COORDINATION - shared goals and joint projects 
between government agencies and between government, citizens and business is necessary and 
also the best way to get the most effect from limited resources. 


IDENTIFY THE DESIRED SYSTEM IN THE REGION’S OFFICIAL PLAN - in cooperation 
with all stakeholders identify the hierarchy of natural areas and corridors to be protected. 
Geographic areas to be included but not limited to, should be Areas of Natural and Scientific 
Interest, Environmentally Sensitive Areas, Wetlands, Niagara Escarpment, and significant 
woodlots and wildlife habitats. 


ALLOCATE FUNDING FOR ACQUISITION OF PROPERTIES - develop a community land 
acquisition fund and make use of new techniques for funding, such as, development charges 
and making use of the 5% park dedication under the Planning Act to acquire linear, passive 
space. 


EDUCATE PEOPLE ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE AND VALUE OF PROTECTING 
NATURAL AREAS - encourage local school boards to increase the natural heritage component 
of their curriculums and develop a community information and education program. 


1.2 Reducing the Amount of Waste 


Every ecosystem has a limit to the amount of waste it can absorb and tolerate. Hamilton-Wentworth’s 
water, air and land and associated physical and biological systems are no different. We must 
recognize that we have become a wasteful society and adopt a new ethic of resourcefulness, minimizing 
consumption, and substantially reducing the generation of waste. 


Landfill sites take up a lot of space, and produce leachates which can and have polluted groundwater 
supplies. Incineration creates pollution, adding to the poor quality of our air. The public participation 
process revealed an universal concern, amongst citizens, about possible contamination of our 
community's air, soil and water. Many people felt recycling should be mandatory, while others felt 
there was a need for better pollution control, and desired a ban on toxins. 


Hazardous waste can seep into groundwater contaminating the water. Heavy uses of fertilizers, 
pesticides, and herbicides in farming and home garden care result in toxic chemical run-off into 
surface and groundwater systems. The production and disposal of toxic materials was a particular 
concern of many people attending the September ’92 Community Workshop. People were concerned 
with the distribution, storage, and transportation of toxic materials and with the identification and 
clean-up of contaminated sites. 


Hamilton-Wentworth has already taken a number of actions to reduce the amount of solid waste and 
deal with the disposal of toxic materials. These include activities, such as, the blue box recycling 
program which has reached almost every household in the Region and the provision of backyard home 
composters. Further reduction in the amount of waste generated and going to landfill sites will 
require significant change in lifestyle by every citizen of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Policy Shift 


Focus efforts in the area of reduction and virtual elimination of waste rather than on the management 
of waste after generation. 


Goals 


To develop and implement a comprehensive waste management plan with a focus on pollution 
prevention, and with a strategy consisting of three components, in order of priority: 


1) the reduction of waste going to the curb and down the sewer; 

2) the diversion of waste for reuse or recycling; and 

3) as a last resort, the disposal of the remaining minute amount of waste after reduction and 
diversion. 


To educate citizens about the effect and costs of waste generation, and how waste can be reduced. 


To reduce and eliminate the creation, use and disposal of hazardous substances. 


Principles 


Everyone both individuals and corporations have a responsibility for the products they produce and 
the disposal of the waste they generate. The concept of product stewardship. 


New Directions 


° DEVELOP PROGRAMS TO REDUCE INDIVIDUAL WASTE - institute mandatory recycling 
for households and business; develop and institute a user-pay system of garbage collection; 
develop a public information campaign about the financial and environmental costs of waste 
disposal; establish a waste-exchange depot; and enhance existing programs for recycling and 
waste reduction. 


° DEVELOP A REGIONAL WASTE PREVENTION STRATEGY - the strategy should 
incorporate waste reduction strategies, such as, the 3 R’s, be based on quantity and quality, 
and should address all waste concerns (ie., solid waste, toxic chemical waste, incineration, and 
sewage sludge). 


° WORK TOWARDS ELIMINATION OF HAZARDOUS WASTE - expand existing hazardous 
waste reduction and diversion programs, such as, household hazardous waste depot, develop 
public education programs, and maintain the sewer use control bylaw. 


° PREVENT DEVELOPMENT ON CONTAMINATED SITES AND FURTHER 
CONTAMINATION - require landowners/developers to identify whether a site is contaminated 
before being permitted to undertake any land use changes; develop inventories identifying 
contaminated sites; and adopt the principle of virtual elimination of hazardous waste disposal. 


1.3 Improving the Quality of Water Resources 


Substances that are discharged into our waters - be they surface or ground water - eventually show 
up in our water supplies and in the food chains of our natural ecosystems. Approximately 10% of the 
region’s population relies upon groundwater reserves. Maintenance of this resource is of utmost 
importance for rural residents and for the health of natural communities that require uncontaminated 
drinking water. While Lake Ontario is a good source of fresh water, there are significant concerns 
about the effects of disposing waste water and storm water into Hamilton Harbour, and about the long 
term effects of the release of contaminants either directly or indirectly into Hamilton Harbour, Lake 
Ontario and the region’s streams, creeks and groundwater. 


During the public outreach programme the Task Force heard many people express concerns about 
water pollution, ground water contamination and pollution of Hamilton Harbour. People were 
disappointed about being unable to swim in the Harbour and in Lake Ontario and about the lack of 


public access to the waterfront. Essentially the views and concerns of the public can be summarized 
as clean-up the lake, clean-up the harbour, and clean-up the waterfront. 


Policy Shift 


Goals 


To ensure the water quality in Hamilton Harbour, Lake Ontario and other surface bodies is generally 
good, that the water is clear and that swimming is a safe activity. 


To identify and eliminate all significant sources of potential chemical contamination by the year 2000. 
To reduce the combined municipal water use of households and businesses by 50% by the year 2000. 


To restore adequate habitat for fish and birds to a level necessary to restore the populations to a 
healthy and productive state. 


Principles 
The quality and quantity of water resources is a function of land use and water management practices, 


pollution control, stormwater management, building codes and construction practices, and individual 
action of the citizens of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


New Directions 


REDUCE WATER CONSUMPTION BY BOTH HOUSEHOLDS AND BUSINESS - educate 
citizens about the benefits of water conservation and reduction activities; implement a user 
pay concept by placing water meters on all users; charge a water consumption fee that will 
recover the following costs: capital costs, maintenance costs, operating costs and adverse 
environmental impact costs; and enact policies requiring all new development to use high 
efficiency fixtures. 


LOCATE NEW DEVELOPMENT TO PREVENT ANY POSSIBLE HARM TO WATER 
RESOURCES - prevent development in stream valleys and in areas immediately adjacent to 
streams; establish vegetated stream buffers; and unless absolutely necessary avoid channelling 
streams and creeks. 


PROTECT GROUNDWATER RESOURCES - develop a regional groundwater resource 
management strategy which identifies the region’s groundwater resources and the associated 
threats to these resources; evaluation of rural land severance for new development must 
include monitoring of cumulative impacts; phase out rural estate development and rural land 
severances; and encourage the phasing out to using of pesticides, herbicides and other 
chemicals in farming, used in the care of municipal parks, and home lawn and gardens. 


IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF WATER IN THE HARBOUR AND OTHER SURFACE WATER 
- implement the actions suggested in the Remedial Action Plan; continue support for work on 
restoring the habitat of Cootes Paradise; undertake the capital improvements needed to the 
Sewage Treatment Plants to meet the targets in the Remedial Action Plan; and place a high 
priority on eliminating combined sewer overflows. 
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1.4 Improving the Quality of Our Air 


Of all the natural resources we depend upon, few are as important as that of fresh, breathable air. 
To a certain degree the quality of air is more important to our personal health than changes in the 
state of the land or water. Particles in the air and certain gases can have adverse effects on our 
respiratory systems, the destruction of the ozone layer in the atmosphere could have disastrous effects 
on our skin and eyes, and changes in the composition of the atmosphere could have severe 
repercussions for our climate. 


Air pollution also affects our community by reducing the quality of life and consequently our ability 
to attract new business and employment. It reduces or even eliminates scenic views, destroying a 
major tourist and convention attraction. Health care costs also increase due to air pollution, and 
productivity suffers because of less healthy workers. 


Policy Shift 


Goals 


To ensure the Region has the best air quality of any major urban area in Ontario by the year 2000, 
as determined by the Ministry of the Environment. 


New Directions 


° REDUCE THE AMOUNT OF POLLUTANTS ENTERING THE ATMOSPHERE - phase out 
incineration as a method of waste management; establish a Regional Environmental Office 
with the mandate to monitor emission levels and to undertake education programs on the 
causes and means reducing air pollution; develop bylaws restricting the amount of dust 
emissions from construction sites; encourage the Province of Ontario to develop strong 
emission standards for motor vehicles; support research efforts at McMaster University to 
develop new low pollution technology; and reduce the number of single occupancy vehicles used 
for work trips through changes to land use and transportation planning. 


IMPROVE THE ABILITY OF THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT TO ABSORB GASEOUS 
POLLUTANTS - develop a standard for a minimum level of vegetation on residential lots; 
develop a tree protection bylaw; and prepare a comprehensive strategy for tree planting and 
protection. 


IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF INDOOR AIR - in all Regional Government offices introduce 
indoor plants and new filtration technologies; undertake an audit of all Regional Government 
offices to ensure a high quality of indoor air; ensure building owners adhere to the 
requirements of adequate fresh air exchanges; and ensure there is strict enforcement of no 
smoking bylaws. 


1.5 Consuming Less Energy 


Although the use of energy would not appear to have any immediate effects on our natural 
environment or our society, the reality is that our use of energy has a tremendous indirect effect on 
the sustainability of our community. The amount and types of energy we use to manufacture products, 
provide services, transport people and goods, and heat or cool our homes and workplaces plays a 
significant role in determining how economically competitive our firms are, how much wealth we 
export outside of the Region to pay for energy imports, how much carbon dioxide we release into the 
atmosphere, and how much air pollution and acid rain we indirectly cause. Substantial savings in 
energy consumption could be effected relatively easily if energy conservation practices were adopted 
in the residential, commercial and industrial sectors. Alternative fuels and renewable solar/wind 
energy technologies need to be encouraged with buildings examined in the context of energy 
consumption and pollution generation. 


Policy Shift 


Goals 
To reduce our consumption of non-renewable energy sources. 
New Directions 


° PROMOTE ENERGY CONSERVATION - Regional Government should take a leadership role 
by purchasing energy efficient equipment and facilities; work with electrical utilities to 
promote conservation measures and the availability of grants; and encourage the Province to 
require a high level of energy efficiency in all new construction. 


° MAKE USE OF ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF ENERGY - continue the conversion of public 
transit vehicles to alternative low polluting fuels; and work with McMaster University, 
Mohawk College, the Chamber of Commerce, local industry, and other bodies to initiate 
programmes for development of new innovative technologies and products. 


° REDUCE THE NEED FOR USING THE PRIVATE MOTOR VEHICLE - make appropriate 


changes in land use and transportation planning which will reduce the need for using the 
private motor vehicle for work trips and everyday activities. 
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1.6 Developing a New Urban Form 


The urban community described in Vision 2020 is a more compact and diverse community then exists 
today. It is recognized that Hamilton-Wentworth’s population will continue to grow and new 
development will occur, the issue of concern is the direction and form of this new urban development. 
The existing trend of urban sprawl is costly to the environment, and financially in the provision of 
government services. The encouragement of a more compact and diverse urban form will: 


° allow the urban area to grow in population without taking up additional land, in particular 
agricultural land and natural areas; 

e reduce servicing and maintenance costs for the municipality, developer and resident; 

° allow the development of more effective, efficient and affordable public transit system; 

° make walking and bicycling more viable transportation options; and 

e require less energy for space heating with higher density housing. 


Over the last two plus years, the Task Force has heard a great number of people express concerns 
about the quality and type of urban development occurring in Hamilton-Wentworth. Current 
development is seen by many citizens as unattractive, destructive of landscape character, wasteful of 
limited resources, and lacking in sense of community. 


Policy Shift 


Development of a more compact and diverse urban area will require re-ordering of park/open space, 
land use priorities in the built-up areas, as well as, linking city and country. 


Good planning will require the examination of overall, cumulative effects of proposed changes in land 
use, and judges them in the context of the Region’s natural features, such as, climate, watercourses, 
animal and plant life-cycles. 

Direct new urban development into the existing designated urban area. 


Allow mix of suitable land uses rather then distinct separation. 


Goals 


To encourage development which makes efficient use of new and existing infrastructure and services. 


To minimize the environmental, social, and financial costs of new development to the residents of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 


To minimize urban sprawl, the encroachment on rural and agricultural lands and commuting 
distances. 


stl 


To encourage and facilitate the everyday use of alternative modes of transportation, such as, walking, 
bicycling, and public transit. 


New Directions 


° DEVELOP POLICIES TO CONTAIN URBAN SPRAWL - designate in the Region’s Official 
Plan a firm urban boundary beyond which urban development will not occur, allow changes 
to the this urban boundary only during the five year Official Plan Review which will consider 
changes in a consistent manner with emphasis on the efficient provision of services and 
protection of agricultural land and natural areas, extend water and sewer trunk lines only 
after a certain level of population density (ie 4,000 to 6,000 people per square kilometre) is 
achieved in the existing serviced urban area, and develop long term infrastructure plans which 
recognize these land use planning goals. 


° MAKE USE OF FINANCIAL TOOLS TO ENCOURAGE THE NEW URBAN FORM - 
development charges and property taxes should reflect social and environmental costs as well 
as financial costs of service provision, eliminate development charges for development 
requiring no new services, and set development charges and property taxes in relation to 
desired density level (if above or below desired density, development charges and property 
taxes should increase). 


° MAKE REVISIONS TO THE REGION’S OFFICIAL PLAN - adopt policies which encourage 
a suitable diversity and mixing of land uses, adopt policies which encourage an increased 
density of use, and identify in the Official Plan a long term urban development pattern which 
will achieve the desires stated in Vision 2020. 


° ENCOURAGE AREA MUNICIPALITIES TO REVISE AND SIMPLIFY THEIR ZONING 
BYLAWS - there should be a ten category maximum to zoning bylaws, zoning bylaws should 
be used to control building form and style rather then land use (ie performance zoning), and 
make revisions to zoning bylaws and other appropriate documents to allow designated 
industrial-business parks to develop with a mix of residential, commercial and industrial land 
uses. 


° DEVELOP A PROGRAM FOR URBAN REVITALIZATION - develop a plan, in cooperation 
with the area municipalities and citizens, that will make neighbourhood renewal and 
redevelopment a high priority, the Economic Development Department should encourage new 
business development to locate in the existing built urban area (infill, redevelopment, vacant 
buildings) rather than promoting new development in designated suburban business parks, 
and make where appropriate physical improvements to existing neighbourhoods (ie roads, 
parks and street lighting). 
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1.7 Changing Our Mode of Transportation 


The transportation system described in Vision 2020 is one where the car is no longer the dominate 
mode of transit. Transportation planning, instead of accommodating an increasing number of single 
occupancy vehicles, will promote a combination of techniques, such as, self-propelled transit (foot and 
bicycle), buses, ride-sharing, and proximity (working and playing near home), to complement the role 
of the automobile. Preference is given to modes of transportation, such as, walking and cycling, that 
promote human scale interaction and do not contribute to air and noise pollution. 


Throughout the entire public involvement process, the Task Force heard people voice dissatisfaction 
about current opportunities for cycling, walking and using public transit. Many people felt too much 
emphasis has been placed on accommodating the automobile, resulting in serious air and noise 
pollution and loss of land. 


Although it is recognized that the private automobile cannot be eliminated, transportation planning 
needs to go beyond the car. A linked land use and transportation plan is needed for Hamilton- 
Wentworth that promotes the use of low-polluting, energy efficient forms of transportation and which 
would have the flexibility to integrate pedestrians, cyclists, public transit, goods movement and private 
autos. 


There are a number of benefits to a shift in the focus of transportation and land use planning. These 
include: 


e reduced air and noise pollution and its negative effect on the environment; 

° creation of a more liveable urban environment; 

° decreased consumption of non-renewable resources; 

e development of a more efficient and cost-effective public transit system; 

° reduced municipal expenditures in road maintenance and construction and subsidization of 


public transit; and 
° improved personal health and reduced public health care costs. 


In addition to this concern about the mode of transportation, many public submissions expressed 
concerns about access to transit for people with disabilities. Although Hamilton-Wentworth has a 
transit service for people with disabilities, it is limiting because people must book rides days in 
advance. Accessible transportation is needed if people are to have access to employment, education 
and recreational facilities. Many people pointed out, that other communities (ie Vancouver) have made 
their regular transit system wheelchair accessible, thereby providing these people with access to same 
level of transit service as provided for the general population. 
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Policy Shift 


The transportation system is defined in the broadest terms, to include both non-vehicular and 
vehicular modes of transportation, together with the infrastructure necessary for their use. 


The focus of transportation and land use planning is on the basis of this order of transportation 
priorities: walking, needs of people with disabilities, bicycling, public transit, goods movement, and 


private motor vehicle. Management of the traffic growth replaces traditional view of accommodation. 


Low polluting, energy efficient forms of transportation will steadily displace more heavily polluting 
motor vehicles as the standard means of people and goods movement in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Goals 


To develop a sustainable transportation system for people, goods and services which: 


° is environmentally friendly, affordable, efficient, convenient, and accessible; 

° meets community needs; 

° provides a level of service for people with disabilities which is comparable to regular public 
transit; 

° provides for the safe movement of the public; 

° provides access to all areas of the Region; and 

e integrates public transit, bicycles, pedestrians, trucks and automobiles. 


To encourage a shift in personal lifestyle and behaviour towards transportation choices with the lowest - 
environmental effect. 


New Directions 


° PROVIDE INCENTIVES TO USE ALTERNATIVE MODES OF TRANSPORTATION - develop 
park and ride facilities to link with public transit, decrease cost of riding public transit, work 
towards developing pedestrian friendly street environments, increase the separation on roads 
between pedestrian, cyclist and motor vehicles, and create bicycle routes and lanes. 


° INCREASE THE FINANCIAL COST OF USING A PRIVATE MOTOR VEHICLE - increase 
parking fees through an increase in property taxes and municipal property standards, 
encourage the Federal Government to make free employee parking a taxable benefit, consider 
road tolls for high activity areas, and encourage the Province of Ontario to implement a fuel 
tax based on full cost accounting. 


° CHANGE IN FUNDING PRIORITIES IN TRANSPORTATION - over the long term shift the 
focus of municipal transportation expenditures from roads to public transit, and expand the 


Urban Transit Area to include the entire geographic area designated stage one urban in the 
Region’s Official Plan. 
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CREATE AN URBAN AREA WHICH ENCOURAGES THE USE OF ALTERNATIVE MODES 
OF TRANSPORTATION - land use and transportation planning must be linked, prepare 
policies and plans for development of a more compact and diverse urban land development 
pattern, and design neighbourhoods so all bus stops are within a five minute walking distance. 


TAKE A LEADERSHIP ROLE AND LEAD BY EXAMPLE - Regional Government should offer 
free transit passes to regional employees and councillors instead of free parking, convert 
municipal vehicles to energy efficient low polluting forms of energy, and encourage actions, 
such as, ridesharing amongst regional employees. 


DEVELOP A PUBLIC TRANSIT SYSTEM FOR PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES THAT 
PROVIDES SERVICE EQUIVALENT AVAILABLE TO GENERAL POPULATION - consider 
purchase of buses which can accommodate wheelchairs, and develop a long term plan for the 
integration of transit services for people with disabilities with regular transit service. 


EDUCATE PEOPLE ON NEED FOR MORE ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY 


TRANSPORTATION PRACTICES - develop a program identifying financial, social and 
environmental costs of current transportation system and eventual benefits to change. 
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1.8 Personal Health and Well Being 


In Vision 2020 the Task Force envisions a community where everyone has adequate food, shelter, 
income and education. Citizens are involved in their community while educational and cultural 
institutions educate us about the principles and values of sustainable development. During the public 
participation programme many citizens talked about emerging social trends in our community and the 
need to address them. These included, the aging of the population, access to appropriate health care, 
poverty and affordability, and the need to invest in life skills and knowledge. It was recognized by 
many that the definition of quality of life needs to shift from its current focus on materialist 
acquisitions to one stressing personal health and vitality. 


Our personal health and well being, is affected by numerous interactive factors including: the quality 
of the air we breathe and the water we drink, the availability of food, the quality of housing, the safety 
of our communities, the opportunities to find meaningful employment and receive a fair and adequate 
income, the quality of and accessibility to educational, cultural, health, and social services/institutions, 
the opportunities for meaningful involvement in our communities and their governance, the 
availability of social networks, human physiology, the opportunities for lifelong learning and the 
lifestyle decisions we make. There is a growing recognition of the link between our socioeconomic and 
physical environments and individual health and well being. As health care costs rise more and more 
emphasis will be placed on prevention rather than intervention. 


Policy Shift 
The focus of the health care system should be on health promotion and disease prevention, that is, 
address factors in the physical and socioeconomic environments and individual and community 


lifestyles that effect personal health and well being. 


Goals 


To increase the number of years of good health for all citizens by reducing illness, disability, and 
premature deaths. 


To develop cultural institutions that reflect our historical development and to encourage contributions 
from our increasingly diverse population. 


To develop the social and physical environments that allow all citizens to participate fully in our 
community. 


To ensure all levels of government are coordinated, efficient, effective and easily accessible to all 
citizens. 


To develop a population that is literate, educated, possesses the skills of lifelong learning and supports 
the concept of sustainable development. 
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Principles 


Educational, cultural, health and social services are based on community needs and provide the 
opportunity for all citizens to have meaningful participation. 


Local government is sensitive and responsive to the needs of the community, easily accessible to 
citizens and allows for meaningful participation by all members of the community. 


A community composed of literate and educated citizens possessing the skills of lifelong learning will 
result in a sustainable community. 


The skills of lifelong learning enables a person to contribute meaningfully to their community and is 
relevant to a broad range of employment, affords opportunity for people to maximize their potential,a 
and equip adequately to make choices for themselves throughout their lives. 


New Directions 


° DEVELOP NEW TOOLS AND MECHANISMS FOR DELIVERY OF HEALTH CARE 
SERVICES - develop an integrated health and social services plan for the Region, ensure 
services are provided according to community needs, establish specific targets (ie reduce 
tobacco consumption by 50%) and prioritize services according to identified need and evidence 
of effectiveness and cost efficiency, support the rationalization of health services and the 
emphasis on health promotion and disease prevention, prepare for the probable devolution to 
the Region by the Province the responsibility for planning, coordination, and delivery of health 
and social services, undertake efforts to ensure an accessible, affordable, nutritious, and 
personally acceptable supply of food, safe drinking water and housing for everyone, and 
promote the concept of Hamilton-Wentworth working towards being a healthy community. 


° PROVIDE SUPPORT TO CULTURAL SERVICES AND INSTITUTIONS - encourage street 
level, spontaneous arts by creating exhibit space and opportunities, attract artists from outside 
the Region, encourage educational institutions to develop strong arts curricula and linkages 
between the schools, art organizations and artists, provide appropriate support for art 
organizations in the Region, establish strong heritage policies for review of development 
applications, prepare a Regional inventory of archaeological and heritage sites and a plan for 
preservation, and promote a coordinated approach to the cultural dimensions of the community 
(eg. coordinate the marketing of the Arts/Cultural/Historical/Recreational services/Facilities). 


° EDUCATE EVERYONE ABOUT THE VALUES OF SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT - 
promote leaders and role models, train teachers in the concept of sustainable development, 
provide teaching awards in sustainable development, assist and educate community 
organizations in adopting more sustainable practices, and provide leadership to the community 
through internal activities of Regional Government. 
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La Community Empowerment 


Early in its mandate, the Task Force, agree that one of the fundamental principles of sustainable 
development was the involvement of all in the definition and development of local solutions to 
community issues and problems. A more sustainable community will result if citizens have the 
opportunity for meaningful participation in the decision-making processes of local government, on the 
issues that effect their community. 


A concern repeated over and over, during the entire public participation process, was that local 
government is no longer responsive to its citizens, has failed to provide leadership and exhibits little 
commitment to long term goals, policies, and plans. Although the Task Force and its mandate is a 
step towards addressing this concern, people expressed a real distrust about the commitment of 
Regional Government to act upon their voiced ideas and concerns on Hamilton-Wentworth’s future. 


Goals 


To allow all citizens from our diverse population the opportunity to have meaningful participation in 
government and in cultural, educational, health and social service/institutions. 


New Directions 


° DEVELOP MECHANISMS THAT WILL ENSURE A HIGH LEVEL OF CITIZEN 
INVOLVEMENT - use a "jury like" selection procedure for public committees, hold regular 
town hall meetings and other forums to facilitate citizen input, establish a regional office for 
citizen action and outreach, support community development activities, develop community 
consultation guidelines to be followed by all regional departments, support initiatives which 
enable family members and neighbours to care for each other and other members of their 
community (e.g., Parent Watch), and support community groups to solve community problems. 
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jv 
1.9 The Local Economy 


Policy Shift 


The current approach to economic development which is basically the traditional approach to economic 
development, includes an emphasis on job creation and capital investment via marketing and 
promotion. These are not the only key indicators of economic development. 


A new approach to economic development is needed, which emphasizes a diversified and stable 
economy and the goals of retraining and expanding the existing businesses and employment, 
improving people’s skills, training, education and productivity, technological advancement, and careful 
management of our limited natural resources. 


Goals 


To improve the ability of local business to compete both locally and globally and thus provide all 
citizens with an opportunity to have an income to meet, as a minimum, the necessities of life. 


To increase the number of businesses that are non-polluting and those that actually produce quality 
of life products which control, reduce and prevent pollution. 


To make Hamilton-Wentworth’s labour force the best trained and adaptable in the world, in order, to 
ensure local business is competitive and innovative. 
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Principles 
People and their skills, knowledge and training are the keys to future economic prosperity. 


Everyone should have access to adequate income opportunities and effective education and training 
opportunities. 


Growth is desirable provided that it is not at the expense of future generations or the natural 
environment. 


Effects on the natural environment caused by business activities must be included in all decision 
making with a view to reducing effects to a level that it is not at the expense of future generations or 
the natural environment. 


Success requires cooperation among all parties in the community. 
New Directions 


° PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL BUSINESS - make government services available outside 
normal business hours; reduce red tape by providing an information package on permits, 
business licenses, and grant applications; establish a group to promote the purchase of locally 


produced goods over imports; and encourage and support research and development activities 
by local firms. 


° ENCOURAGE AND SUPPORT LOCALLY OWNED BUSINESS - provide small business start- 
up assistance; establish a community equity fund; and create a centralized resource centre to 
assist people wishing to start a business. 


° INCREASE AWARENESS OF THE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL SECTOR - assist in the export of locally developed quality of life products, 
such as, water, air and soil quality technologies and recycling programs; sponsor an 
environmental products competition; host an annual sustainable development products 
showcase; and provide appropriate assistance to help local industries become more 
environmentally friendly. 


° IMPROVE THE EDUCATION AND SKILL LEVELS OF LOCAL WORKFORCE - support the 
Hamilton Public Library SkillSource which provides access to current information on 
training, education, and related government support programs; encourage local school boards 
to include entrepreneurship and business studies in their curriculum; ensure the Region’s 
Economic Strategy incorporates human resource development plans; and encourage local 
employers to undertake training in the workplace. 
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1.16 Agriculture and the Rural Economy 


Approximately 52% of Hamilton-Wentworth’s land area is farms. Annual farm expenditures are 
almost $100 million while annual farm receipts total approximately $115 million. Agriculture is 
obviously an important component of the Region, both geographically and economically. 


The agricultural sector is, however, under tremendous pressure from numerous sources. There are 
uncertainties about the long term viability of farming as an occupation, urban expansion and the 
demand for land places heavy pressure on farmers to sell productive land and there is a potential 
conflict between farm productivity and environmental protection. 


Policy Shift 

Preservation of the agricultural land base is fundamental to solving any of the problems in the 
agricultural sector. Society must make a clear statements that will provide for certainty and stability 
in the rural areas. Agriculture is the best use for the land and we must be willing to clearly state our 
support for agricultural land stewardship and develop an agricultural first philosophy. 

Goals 


To promote sustainable farming techniques. 


To make agriculture a viable economic activity in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Principles 


New Directions 


¢ — SLOW AND EVENTUALLY ELIMINATE LAND SPECULATION PRESSURES - develop a 
firm boundary beyond which urban development will not occur; phase out rural land 
severances for estate developments; encourage the development of a more compact urban form; 


and develop policies for the protection of water recharge areas from over development and 
contamination. 


SUPPORT AND IMPROVE THE ECONOMIC VIABILITY OF LOCAL AGRICULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES - allow more flexibility in regulations regarding roadside stands; change 
regulations to allow more processing to occur on the farm; permit the direct sale of farm 
produce to the public; develop a local farmer’s market in every community; reduce financial 
costs to farmers through revisions to the property tax assessment in rural areas; develop 
activities to promote local farming operations and pick your own operations; and incorporate 
agriculture as an important component of the Region’s Economic Strategy. 


PROVIDE EDUCATION ON SUSTAINABLE FARMING AND CONCEPT OF LAND 
STEWARDSHIP - phase out and eventually eliminate the use of chemicals in farming and in 
home lawn and garden care; phase out the use of road salt on municipal and regional roads; 
encourage the development of courses on new farming techniques; establish farm tour 
programs for general public; and encourage local school boards to expand their curriculums 
to include agriculture and farming. 


2.0 Implementation 


The proposals presented in this report will lead to the creation of a Hamilton-Wentworth 
fundamentally different from the one in which we live today. The proposed changes in values and 
perceptions, will lead to a community based on the principles of sustainable development. 


Implementation will require significant change in the way municipal tax dollars and staff are allocated 
and directed. Priorities will shift resulting in changes in programs and activities. For example, money 
spent on transportation will shift from building and maintaining infrastructure which accommodates 
private motor vehicles, to developing and maintaining infrastructure which accommodates alternative 
forms of transportation. 


It is imperative from the beginning that all ongoing work of the Region, Area Municipalities, and other 
jurisdictions, including private and governmental bodies, be made aware of the long term direction 
presented in the this report. Focus of implementation will initially be on introducing the 
recommended directions into long term policy and planning documents, such as, the Region’s Official 
Plan, Area Municipal Official Plans, the Region’s Economic Strategy, and long term infrastructure 
provision and maintenance plans. These documents will reflect the directions and principles of 
sustainable development. 


The timing of implementation of specific programs and actions is dependent upon the availability of 
resources and the success of initial activities. Everything proposed in this report will not be acted 
upon overnight, ; . It is emphasized that the directions presented are for 


a thirty year time period. Successful implementation requires a strong commitment by all citizens to 
the long term vision and directions. 


The directions presented in this report can serve as a blueprint for a more sustainable future. 
Implementation will require change in government policies, programs and directions but foremost, this 
document will remain nothing more than a set of good ideas, unless every citizen turns their energies 
toward implementing its goals. Action is required by every individual and until everyone grabs hold 


of the values of sustainable development the community envisioned in VISION 2020 will be 
unattainable. 


So while Regional Government can and will provide the leadership, successful implementation lies on 
the shoulders of each and every citizen of Hamilton-Wentworth. You will need to take actions, such 
as, buying locally grown produce, finding alternatives to using your car, revising your energy use, and 


making use of refillable coffee cups. Change in society can and does come through individual decisions 
and actions. 


If we want, WE CAN build a community based on the principles and values of sustainable 
development. 
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Appendix - Task Force Membership 


( 
” The Task Force is made up of 15 citizens from a variety of walks of life. Meeting regularly for almost 
three years the Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development membership is: 


Councillor Don Ross, Task Force Chairman 
Alderman, Ward 8, City of Hamilton 
Chairman, Regional Economic Development and Planning Committee 


Judith McCulloch, Task Force Co-Vice Chairperson 
Executive Director, The Hamilton Foundation 
Executive Committee, Art Gallery of Hamilton 


Gil Simmons, Task Force Co-Vice Chairperson 
Member, City of Hamilton Central Area Plan Implementation Committee 
Member, Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action Plan Executive Committee 


Sandy Adam 
Vice-President, Hilton Works, Stelco 


Peter Ashenhurst 
Director of the Board of Directors, Hamilton District Home Builders Association 
Principal, Ashenhurst, Nouwens Limited 


Mark B. Boyak 
D Principal, ? 


Dr. Susan French 
Professor (Nursing), McMaster University 
Past Chairperson, Hamilton-Wentworth District Health Council 


Dr. Robert M. Korol 
Professor (Civil Engineering), McMaster University 
Member, Executive Board, Hamilton Chapter of Science and Peace 


Jim MacDonald 
Past Chairman, The Conserver Society of Hamilton and District 
Founding Member, The Citizen’s Clearinghouse on Waste Management 


Brian McHattie 
Conservation Director, Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 


John Michaluk 
President and CEO, Hamilton Tiger-Cat Football Club 


Dr. Jerome Nriagu 
Research Scientist with National Water Research Institute, Burlington 
Adjunct Professor of Environmental Geochemistry, University of Waterloo 


Gavin Smuk 
First Vice-President, Hamilton-Wentworth Federation of Agriculture 
Director, Ontario Federation of Agriculture 


Jeannette K. Walkem 


Program Manager, International Business Studies, Mohawk College 
Member, Board of Directors, Homelife Childcare Services International 
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MEMORANDUM 
PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 


Date: October 16, 1992 File: OZ ian 


Los Mark Bekkering, SDTF Coordinator 


He scx Buc Picelon. bg ae ZLo2 


Re: Additional Comments on the Final Report of the 


Implementation Team on Economy, Livelihood and Workforce Education 


I met today with John Dodds, Larry Meyer and Linda Moore of 
Transkills and Barrie Boatman. We had a general discussion regarding 
training. John raised several concerns regarding the Economy, 
Livelihood and Workforce Education Paper that he was not able to 
raise during the community forum. These comments along with other 
comments that came out at the meeting are summarized below. I would 
ask that they be registered on file and that the SDTF be made aware 
of these comments at their next meeting. I will also be taking these 
comments into consideration during the economic strategy process. 


Comments 


The report sometimes gives the impression that their is limited 
training taking place in Hamilton-Wentworth. For example, p. 10 
cites “poor training and education" as an obstacle to implementation 
of the vision. In fact, there is some excellent training being done 
in this community through organizations such as the Canada 
Employment Centre and Transkills. Also, Hamilton-Wentworth has good 
apprenticeship training and the Wentworth County Board of Education 
has the lowest drop out rate in Canada (4%). Therefore, such blanket 
statements that have no factual basis should be deleted from the 
report. 


Page 6 of the report cites "a shortage of highly skilled workers in 
some emerging growth industries" as one of the education and 
training based weaknesses of the community. Again, such statements 
are not fully based in fact because there are presently a large 
number of highly skilled and trained people in the Region who are 
out of work because there are no jobs for them. 


The key is for us to develop the ability to respond, training wise, 
to these emerging growth trends and efforts should be focused there. 


5.6 Competitiveness of Business Strategies and Actions 

6-C "Skillslink" is the provincial network of information systems. 
It should be changed to "Skillsource" which is the local 
training/labour market program data base. 


6-E Forming a group to promote the concept of life-long learning is 
not necessary. Several organizations are already promoting this 
concept through their work. This work needs to be promoted and 
buiLe upon 


6-F Again, the creation of a task force is not necessary to 
accomplish the goals of 6-F. The key is to increase the 
awareness in the community of the need for training. Most of 
the items listed under 6-F are already taking place. It is more 
a matter of building on existing process and getting the Region 
more involved in what is already happening. 


5/8 Training “ano fducation 


2-A It should be clarified that a single community organization is 
not expected to actually collect all labour market information, 
but that information be funnelled to that organization which is 
then responsible for collating and disseminating it. 


Other Items 


Human development issues (education, training, skills, life-long 
learning, worker flexibility) are very important issues in an 
economic strategy. These are now seen as major considerations and 
attractors for business. Therefore they should be emphasized in the 
Economic Strategy. 


Training itself can be viewed as an industry or business sector. In 
Hamilton-Wentworth, there is a huge investment and a large number of 
people are employed in the business of training. This business 
sector has a great deal of growth and export potential and this 
should be reflected and pursued in the Economic Strategy. 


I trust that I have adequately captured the essence of the comments 
made at this meeting. I am in occasional contact with those in 
attendance at the meeting, and if they have any additional comments, 
i will pass them along to you. Please let me know when this 
memorandum will be on the agenda for the SDTF. Thank you in advance 
for your cooperation in this matter. 


ec. ~ John Dodds, Transkivls 
Barrie Boatman, Boatman Associates 
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Lynda Morris Management Services Limited 
Urban Safety Consultants 
95 Amelia Street, Hamilton Ontario L8P 2V3 
(416) 522-0990 


September 14, 1992 


Response to: 
A Report of the Implementation Team on Transportation 


1.0 Background 
1.1 Goals and Principles 
Goals 
e to develop an integrated transportation system for people, goods, and 
services which: 
meet community needs: 
provide for the safe movement of the public 
safety in public spaces: including location and design of : 
I. transit shelters 
2. public walkways to transit shelters 
3. bicycle paths 
4. bicycle parking areas 
5. safe access pathways to transit shelters and bicycle parking areas 


2.0 Creating a More Sustainable Transportation System 
2.1_Land Use Planning and the Motor Vehicle 
Recommended Actions 

My addition 

Transportation Planning 


e 6. design bus routes to facilitate rapid access to downtown area 
e develop a mini bus system than can navigate the "dead-worm" or looping 
suburbs and act as a feeder system to the main bus system 
® that ail new buses to be purchased by the HSR be handicap accessible 
and have areas convertible to handicap seating in each bus. 


My addition € 
Parking Management 


e bylaws be developed to enforce safety features in parking areas, in 
particular multilevel and underground parking areas 

e Public education be made available about management and user 
responsibilities with respect to parking areas. 

e Recommend that in the design of new parking areas that parking be 
integrated with other activities rather than being isolated, single purpose 
use only 


The Region and Area Municipalities take a Leadership Role 
e offering flexible work hours, such as, a compressed work week, a work at 


home policy, job sharing, and telecommuting. 


My addition 
e provide inter-urban transportation for the disabled 


Reducing the Amount of Motor Vehicle Emissions 

e review the location and placement of stop signs, to determine their necessity, 
taking into account needs for slowing of traffic where there are school € 
children, sentors and disabled 


2.2 Roads and Streets 

Recommended Actions 

Streets 

e design streets to match human behaviour, ...... cleared of snow, crosswaik 
lines be painted in a colour and reflectance easily seen by visually 
impaired 

e separate pedestrians......... wide sidewalks and allowing parking on major 
Streets. (This siows down traffic and increases street and business 


activity.) 


2.3 Alternative Modes of Transportation 
Recommended Actions 


Sidewalk construction and design standards 

My addition 

e provide benches at regular intervals to provide rest areas 
e 6 provide public washrooms at regular intervals 


Pedestrian Safety 


e enhance pedestrian safety, at busy intersection, through the addition 
of.......and a very wide pedestrian refuge in the form of an island or median. 

e provide appropriate street lighting, using lighting that lights the sidewalk, 
that extends the safe walking time well after dark. 

e 6 identify and eliminate potential entrapment areas along the street edge. 


Designing a Pedestrian Friendly Street 

Comment: 

Pathways that provide shortcuts may be safe for use only during daylight 
hours because of the possibility of someone hiding just beyond the lit 


area. 


2.3.2 The Cyclist 

Recommended Actions 

Education and Promotion 

e enforce safe bicycling and the need for a licence to ride a 
bicycle 

e 6provide a bike lane separate from the pedestrian walkway so pedestrians 
don't need to fear being knocked down. (A prominent television 
executive was knocked down by a bicycle. This put her into a comma.) 


2.3.3 Public Transit 

Goals 

To provide a transportation service for people with disabilities that is part of 
the basic transportation service with an additional service for those who 
are not able to go to transit stops. 


Recommended Actions 

Supportive Land Use Policies 

e coordinate subdivision planning........ Transit stops should be no more than a 
5 minute walk. Comment: This would better be defined as a measurable 
distance. (Seniors, people with smail children or carrying groceries and 
anyone who is mobility impaired would require a greater time period 
than an active younger person.) 


Improving Transit Service 


e improve the level of public transit to outlying communities.....Ancaster, 
Dundas, Waterdown 


2.4 Public Information and Lifestyles 


Goals 

To encourage a shift in lifestyle and behaviour towards transportation choices 
that enhance personal health, fitness, save money and have the lowest 
environmental impact. 


3.0 Implementation 
Recommended Timetable 


Immediate 

e reconsider the design of transit shelters. Design and build safer and more 
comfortable transit shelters 
identify location of transit stops including: safety of location and safety of 
pathway to location of transit stops 


Financial Considerations 


The development of an integrated transportation system which is safer, 
environmentally friendly.... 
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Lynda Morris Management Services Limited 
Urban Safety Consultants 
95 Amelia Street, Hamilton Ontario L8P 2V3 
(416) 522-0990 


Response to: 
A Report of the Implementation Team on Land Use 
Planning and Community Design 


1.0 Introduction 


Background 
p.2, second paragraph 


The streets and public and semipubitc areas are safe at all 
times. 


3.0 Achieving the Desired Urban Development Pattern 
3.1 Financial Incentives 

Recommendations 

1. Development Charges 

Please consider adding: 

Development charges high if plans do not reflect mixed use 
development. 


Development charges low if streets laid out as rectangular blocks 
with mixture of housing reflecting different income levels, and 
mixed uses including retail, industrial, service providers 
including day care and health care. 


2. Property Taxes 

Comment re: property taxes 

the recommendation that property taxes be greatest in low density areas is unfair 
to current long term residents, many of whom may be seniors. 


In order to maintain the built structures in our cities, rather 
than having them tum into parking lots: 
Recommend fat assessed values on empty buildings be similar to 


that of a vacant lot or parking lot during the time the building 
remains empty. 


3. Setting An Example 
@ The Economic Development Department .....as opposed to the suburban 
business parks and encourage home based businesses. 


e Use non-profit housing corporations and their developments.....to try smaller 
more innovative projects which may include retail, daycare, home based 
businesses. 


4. Financial institutions 

e Programs should be developed ...such as Barton Street encouraging a range 
of businesses, services and daycare. 
Programmes can provide credit and training for members of the existing 
community, rehabilitation of artist incubators and literacy programmes. 


3.2 Land Use Regulations 


Sth paragraph 
Land use regulations need revision and revisiting..... .... Integration of homes with 
workplaces, shopping, day care centres and other amenities. 


Recommendations 
2. Urban Structure 


e Provide public transit service between the activity nodes which is fast, 
efficient, cheap, safe and convenient. 


3. Zoning 

e Allow trade-offs, such as, reduced parking requirements for provision of 
employee and cHent transit passes. 

e Define a fare-free zone within the downtown area to induce shoppers to 
move about and shop within a wider geographical area. 


4. Neighbourhood and Secondary Plans & Plans of Subdivision 

Review and design should include: 
distance to transit stops (maximum 5 minute walk) 

Comment: This would better be defined as a measurable distance. (Seniors, 
people with small children or carrying groceries and anyone who is 
mobility impaired would require a greater time period than an active 
younger person. 
identify location of transit stops including: safety of location, safety of 
pathway to location and safety in design of transit shelters. 


5. Site Plans 


Site plan review should include following concems: 
Add: safety in public and semt-public spaces 
Public sidewalks on all site plans 
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Lynda Morris Management Services Limited 
Urban Safety Consultants 
95 Amelia Street, Hamilton Ontario L8P 2V3 
(416) 522-0990 


September 14, 1992 
Response to: 


A Report of the Implementation Team on Economy, Livelihood and Workforce 
Education 


pll 
5.0 Recommendations 


5.1 Community Revitalization 
Strategy 2: Make physical improvements in the community 


Actions 

2E Give facelifts to old buildings, and where necessary new buildings 
Encourage the appropriate design and development of buildings, streets, 
Sidewalks, street lighting, parks, and other public and open spaces in ways 
that promote public safety and security in both existing and new 
developments. 

When retrofitting old buildings and designing new buildings, there should be 
easy physical access to adjacent publicity accessible open space and the space 
Should be seen clearty from the street and other public areas. There should 
be a clear visual and spatial distinction between publicly accessible and 
private open space 

New development should be designed to provide overtook to adjacent publicly 
accessible open space. 


Lynda Morris Management Services Limited 


Urban Safety Consultants 


95 Amelia Street, Hamilton Ontario L8P 2V3 


September 14, 1992 


Response to: 


(416) 522-0990 


A Report of the Implementation Team on Community Well-Being, Health & 
Quality of Life 
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Consolidate Goals, Objectives, Strategies and Actions List 


Goal 4: 


Strategy 2: 


Foster strong, safe, and supportive families and communities. 


Support initiatives which enable family members and neighbours to 
care for each other and for other members of their community. 


Action: 


Action: 


Promote child-care strategies which support families 
including adequate child-care spaces.....according to 
identified need and respite services for parents with 
developmentally handicapped, learning disabled 
children and other children and adolescents who 
have special needs. 


Provide part-time day care services for those who 
do not require full time day care (most parents need 
a regular mental-health break from full-time child 
care). 


Provide support services and respite care for 
caregivers of Alzheimer's persons. 

Provide drop-in centres for Alzheimer's persons 
and caregivers of Alzheimer's persons 
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46 Recommenio THAT THE Resions PuRSuE STREET LIGHT DESIENS (WHICH DIRECT ALL 
oF THEIR LIGHT To THE GROUND WHERE IT /S NEEOED, INSTEAD OF INTO Peoples 
Homes ANO UPWAROs /NTo THE SKY, 


ALTHOUGH THE “ONTARIO HYORo” FLYER Below 1S ONLY A Rou6H ORAFT. AND 
CoNTAINS Some ERRORS, IT DEMCNSTRATES OFRICIAL RECO6NITIoN OF A 
BRONninig PROBLEM IN cuR Communrty, I FEEL THE TASK FoRce SHouLp 
Follow THIS EXAMPLE AWO ADOPT THE ABovE SUBMISSION INTO THE 
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va WHAT IS LiGHT POLLUTION : problem could have been avoided in the first place 
aa | | Light pollution refers to the glow of light we see at through good lighting design and proper shielding. 
ay | night above cities and towns. 


Wuat Causes Licht PotLution? 
This urban glow comes from improperly designed 
street and parking lot lighting which spills the light to 
the side and upwards to the sky. 


| Additional light polluaon is caused by lit signs, com- 
mercial building lights, sports facilities, and outdocr 
residenual lights. 


Light pollution was nouced first by astronomers. The 
glow interferes with cheir ability to see the stars and 
| galaxies. [n a broader context, light polluaon deprives 
everyone of the joys of seeing a sparkling wight sky 


How Does LicuT PoLLuTION 
Arrect Us? 


Giaas 

| The glare thac results from light shining sideways or 
upwards can be annoying and potenually hazardous 
to both car drivers and airline pilots. 


Glare can 0e avoided by properly designed light fix: 
cures. Good design as established by MEA/TES guide- 
umes incorporates shielding that minimizes sideways 
ind upward lignt leakage. 


\ 


(3) irinted on recycled paper 
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WHAT Is THE Cost oF LIGHT 
POLLUTION? 


Light pollution is also a sign of waste. There is no 
benefice from lighting up the sky. Depending on the 
specitic type of street light fixture, as much as 25% of 
ics light may be wasted. Consider the energy costs in 
dollars when municipalities and townships in Ontario 
spend approximately $35 million per year on street- 
lighting. 


How Can Ontario Hypro’s Power 
SAVER STREET-SMART LIGHTING 
ProGRAM HELP? 


In an effort to make the most efficient use of energy, 
Ontario Hydro is promoting the Power Saver Screet- 
Smarr Lighting program to its municipal customers. 


This program offers municipalities financial incentives 
to convert their current inefficient streetlighang to 
high or low pressure sodium fixtures including the 
installation of full cut-off shields to reduce light pollu- 
on. 


Call your local Ontario Hydro office for further infor- 
mation on the Power Saver Street-Smart Lighting pro- 
gram. 


IM. Tisdemack of Ontario Hydra 
07/92 © 11-2015S41 ¢ 7K" 


Ontario Hydro 


Let's give tomorrow a hand: * 


BRIEFING2.2 


& Transportation Association of Canada May 


CREATING A COMMON VISION - 
THE URBAN MOBILITY CHALLENGE 


Congestion is threatening the quality of life and economic vitality of Canada’s major urban areas. At many times and in many places 
“urban mobility” has become a contradiction of terms. Pollution, frustration and waste are eroding the social and economic viability 
of the nation’s cities. The crunch is coming at the same time that many municipalities across Canada are facing severe budget 
constraints. 


Proposed solutions abound: infrastructure upgrading, traffic management, enhanced transit, demand management and land use 
planning. However, at the core of the problem is a fundamental institutional challenge. The many players in each urban area need 
to create one unique, common vision of what their urban area will look like in the future and how it will function. Without that, it is very 
difficult for the decision making process to plan, fund and deliver the necessary transportation systems. 


Meeting the challenge of creating a common vision will have profound social implications. It will require: much greater public 
awareness, understanding and support; the combined determination of government agencies, private companies and citizens; and 
political will to follow through. 


This briefing has been prepared as a service of the TAC Urban Transportation Council, to raise awareness and focus national attention 
on the urban mobility challenge facing us all. The information presented here is based on surveys and round table discussion by 
Council members, supplemented by a review of Canadian and international literature. It does not necessarily represent the official 
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views or policies of the Transportation Association of Canada. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION RESULTS IN POLLUTION, LOST TIME, MONEY AND FUEL, AND A LOWER 


QUALITY OF URBAN LIFE... 


Traffic congestion is a problem that 
affects the lives of all residents of large 
urban areas. It is a worldwide phe- 
nomenon. Today, no major urban cen- 
tre - including those in Canada - is 
immune to its effects. 


The results are many and all adverse: 


e wasted fuel and inefficient opera- 
tion of motor vehicles. 


wasted time for drivers and pas- 
sengers. 


e increased operating and mainte- 
nance costs for motor vehicles. 


e higher roadway maintenance 
costs. 


« less effective public transit serv- 
ices. 


e air and noise pollution. 
e increased accidents. 


e increased costs to the health care 
system from air pollution, driver 
stress and accidents. 


e the spread of "urban blight", when 
homeowners move to cleaner, qui- 
eter, safer neighbourhoods. 


e less competitive cities, as indus- 
tries seek sites with better access 
and tax bases are eroded. 


e alower quality of urban life. 


Today’s problems have been devel- 
oping over the past 40 years. Strong 
economies in the 1950s and 1960s 
encouraged people to seek new life- 
styles and provided the means of 
achieving them: suburban develop- 
ment, increased automobile owner- 
ship and roadway construction. This 
coincided with population growth and 
major shifts from rural to urban areas. 
The difficulty of providing effective 
public transit to the suburbs plus the 
freedom and mobility of the personal 
automobile exacerbated the "rush 
hour’. 


THE COST OF CONGESTION ADDS: 


Through the 1970s and 1980s de- 
mand for transport facilities and serv- 
ices continued to grow. The number of 
registered automobiles, registered 
trucks and licensed drivers in Canada 
all doubled. But capacity could not 
keep pace. Urban land for transport 
use became scarcer. New pressures 
were put on the public purse for non 
transport activities. Environmental 
concerns began to cause delay or 
cancellation of major transport pro- 
jects. 


The number of vehicles per kilometer 
of roadway doubled, demand increas- 
ingly exceeded capacity, transit could 
not fill the gap, and an urban mobility 
crisis emerged. 


$1.9 Billion/year - or an extra 40% - to goods movement through the Greater 


Toronto Area. 


$40-$50 Million/year to goods movement in the National Capital Region. 


$39-$51 Million/year to commuter movement in the National Capital Region. 


US $9 Billion/year to the motoring public on U.S. urban freeways. 


£15 Billion/year to the British economy. 


ETTER INFRASTRUCTURE, TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT, TRANSIT SERVICES, DEMAND 
mS AUBNAGEMENT AND LAND USE PLANNING ARE ALL BEING PROPOSED... 


As the 1990s begin, all government 
budgets in Canada are under pres- A MENU OF PROPOSED ACTIONS... 
sure. Many municipalities are espe- 
cially hard hit as provinces reduce 
transfer payments. Some face the 


prospects of increasing taxes while e increase maintenance on existing roads 


Upgrade and Expand Infrastructure 


decreasing services. In this financial 
environment, solutions to urban mo- 
bility problems must be especially in- 


e upgrade existing roads 
e build new roads 


novative, sophisticated, integrated Use Traffic Management Techniques 
and cost effective. : 
e install coordinated/computerized traffic signal systems 
Many possible actions are being pro- e create HOV (High Occupancy Vehicle) and reversible traffic lanes 
posed. They are generally designed * modify intersection design/use left turn lanes 
to: e improve accident/incident management 
e improve parking regulations/management 
« increase road capacity through re- ° use traffic calming designs 
habilitation and new construction ¢ develop/implement IHVS (Intelligent Highway Vehicle Systems) 


(Infrastructure). 


e make the best use of the available 
road system (Traffic Management). 


Enhance and Expand Transit and Rapid Transit Services 


provide services to new areas 

increase services on existing routes 

use transit priority and HOV lanes 

use transit only streets 

give transit priority at signalized intersections 
introduce new user information systems 
provide more park and ride 

create suburban transit centres 

use abandoned or underutilized rights-of-way for new transit routes 
develop balanced road/transit plans 

develop public information programs 

give transit funding priority 


e encourage people to shift from pri- 
vate auto to public transit (Transit 
Services). 


e encourage or mandate modal 
shifts or new travel habits (Demand 
Management). 


e modify land use to change demand 
patterns and achieve more coordi- 
nated, integrated land use/trans- 
port systems in the future (Land 
Use Planning). 


Use Demand Management Techniques 

Inherent in most of these schemes is 
the need for funding which may be 
achieved through some combination 
of transit fares, fuel taxes, sales taxes, 
municipal taxes, roadway pricing, 
parking fees, general tax revenues, 
‘bonds, and contributions by develop- 
ers. Also inherent is the under- 
standing that the private automobile 
(its manufacture, sale, service and 
use) is a major element of the national 
economy and personal iifestyles, and 
any integrated solutions must provide 
for it. * coordinate passenger and goods transport with land use developments 

* require compact and pedestrian oriented cluster development at transit 
Rae nd alnaaiad abs pia nodes, or corridor development along transit routes : 
some degree of success in one or apply zoning and development controls/growth management strategies 
more cities of the world. Why then, create housing close to employment 
with this impressive array of options to implement “intensification” policies 
choose from, do we still have traffic use development agreements to help fund transit 
congestion and urban mobility prob- create more pedestrian-friendly streetscapes 


lems? The reason lies in three inher- design new subdivisions to be transit friendly 
ent barriers to implementing change. 


encourage/support walking and cycling 

build bikeways and pedestrian mails 

promote/support ride sharing/car pooling/van pooling/dial-a-ride 
encourage staggered/flexible work hours and telecommunications 
control parking supply/modify pricing policies 

impose trip reduction by-laws 

create limited access zones 

introduce area licensing/toll rings or other roadway pricing schemes 
increase fuel taxes/introduce "smog taxes" 


Apply Land Use Planning Policies 


INSTITUTIONAL COMPLEXITY, FUNDING DIFFICULTIES AND PUBLIC PERCEPTIONS 


ARE BARRIERS TO CHANGE... 


Institutional Complexity 


Decision making in any urban area 
related to land use and transportation 
is characterized by a large number of 
independent players. Municipal coun- 
cils, transport and urban planning of- 
ficials, transit operators, taxi and 
trucking companies, private motorists, 
other road users, parking authorities, 
persons with disabilities, real estate 
developers, advocacy groups and the 
public at large can all be involved at 
some point. Urban areas are not self 
contained units. Municipalities control 
land use planning, while provinces 
build major components of infrastruc- 
ture. National and international forces 
also impact on urban environment. 


Each group has its own legitimate and 
often conflicting goals, aspirations 
and agendas. In many cases they 
have little opportunity to deal with 
each other in an effective way. Eg: 
Transit operators and real estate de- 
velopers seldom communicate di- 
rectly in the early stages of 
development. If they did, more “tran- 
sit friendly” subdivisions would result. 
In extreme cases, the public is con- 
fused. They get conflicting signals 
about roads, cars, transit and the en- 
vironment. With so many institutions 
involved, there may be no clear under- 
standing of who is responsible for 
what, or which direction to take for 
information, decisions and actions. 
Elected municipal councils, who must 
ultimately grapple with the problems 
of the day, also receive conflicting 
pressures and signals. 


MANY PLAYERS ... 


In the Greater Toronto Area there are: 


In this environment it is very difficult to 
implement timely and effective actions 
in response to the multi disciplinary 
problems of today’s pluralistic society. 
As aresult, it appears that some urban 
areas have not invested enough in 
roads and transit over the past 15 
years and have not delivered the inte- 
grated transport services and facilities 
that were required. 


Funding Difficulties 


Urban transportation is not at the top 
of the public agenda. Jobs, housing, 
the environment, education, health 
care and other social services are per- 
ceived to have higher priorities. It is 
therefore not at the top of municipal 
council agendas either. This makes it 
difficult for transport to receive its 
share of attention and funding from 
limited budgets. 


As aresult, required funding from con- 
ventional sources is often not avail- 
able. When it is, departments 
sometimes have trouble in securing 
funds for specific projects. Many 
smaller, potentially useful projects can 
lose out in the negotiations for funds 
or in the rush to more glamorous mega 
projects. 


Potential new sources of transport 
funding such as dedicated fuel taxes, 
roadway pricing and other user fees 
are controversial. They do not have a 
widespread tradition in Canada. 


Dedicated fuel taxes have been used 
in the United States for many years, 
and were even supported in California 
during the Proposition 13 "tax revolt”. 


Provincial Government 

Provincial Coordinating Committee 
Regional Governments 
Incorporated Area Municipalities 
Public Transit Operators 

Licensed Taxi Services 

For-Hire Trucking Companies 
Parking Authorities 


2.5 million 
over 100 
over 1,000 


4.0 million Residents. 


Licensed Drivers 
Major Developers 
Local or Special Interest Groups, and 


But they have never been part of Ca- 
nadian federal or provincial fiscal pol- 
icy, where fuel taxes are counted in 
general revenues. Two exceptions 
are recent initiatives in New Bruns- 
wick (where a portion of the fuel tax is 
now dedicated to a road network trust 
fund), and Nova Scotia (where a por- 
tion of the provincial budget is dedi- 
cated to a roadway program). Also, in 
the Greater Vancouver area a dedi- 
cated fuel tax is collected at all pumps 
within a designated BC Transit service 
area, to be used to support public 
transit. 


Proponents of road pricing point to its 
potential to manage demand, in- 
crease efficiency through more bal- 
anced road/transit systems and 
generate funding for maintenance and 
expansion. Others argue that this is a 
punitive measure against private mo- 
torists. Most agree that freedom of 
mobility should be maintained and 
that improved modal choice should be 
the goal. 


Public Perceptions 


Public support is critical to implement- 
ing new solutions. However, few peo- 
ple are in a position to understand the 
true costs and benefits of present ur- 
ban transportation systems and new 
ones being proposed. It is therefore 
difficult for them to justify new fees, 
new travel habits or lifestyle changes. 


Conflicting views prevail in the public 
mind. People seek the comfort, pri- 
vacy and mobility of the personal auto- 
mobile while expressing desires for 
less congestion and a cleaner, safer 
environment. On the other hand, 
some studies suggest that people get 
used to congestion and adapt to it as 
a normal part of daily routine. While 
Canadians are beginning to suffer 
from "tax fatigue", some experiences 
indicate that people are willing to pay 
for services received. 


Lacking a well informed and suppor- 
tive public, it is difficult to change old 
habits, move transportation higher on 
the agenda, implement new solutions 
and find a way to pay for it all. A basic 
conflict between individual expecta- 
tions and urban reality prevents con- 
census building. 


COMMON VISIONS ARE THE KEYS TO FUTURE SUCCESS... 


As a result of institutional complexity, 
funding difficulties and current public 
perceptions, the urban transportation 
decision making process is frag- 
mented, based on confrontation and 
competing agendas, and is slow to 
respond. At the same time there are 
strong differences of opinion on the 
best ways to improve urban transpor- 
tation, and insufficient public support 
to move forward. It is therefore difficult 
to generate the political will to define 
and finance solutions and to carry 
them through - especially in the long 
term. 


These are not “technical” problems 
which can be solved by transportation 
and urban planning professionals 
working alone. They are institutional 
and social problems which must 
be resolved by all key players work- 
ing together, before the full benefits 
of proposed solutions can be real- 
ized. 


In a large sense we have reached a 
decision-making gridlock. We cannot 
move forward together because we 
have no common agreement on 
where it is we want to go, how we will 
get there, or how we will fund it. We 
have no mutually defined, clearly ar- 
ticulated goals and objectives for the 
future of our cities or the transporta- 
tion systems that will serve them - in 
other words no common vision of the 
future. 


Therefore, the fundamental chal- 
lenge facing each Canadian urban 
area today is to create and agree on 
one common substantive vision of 
what its future urban area should 
be like and how it should function. 
Each urban area will need its own 
unique vision, taking into account its 
own demographics, land use patterns, 
transportation systems and re- 
sources. 


Creating a common vision will require 
a balanced blending of the often con- 
flicting transportation, land use, politi- 
cal, public lifestyle, fiscal and 
environmental visions that now exist. 
This consensus building must invoive 
public education, understanding and 
input to result in a clear mandate to 
elected officials and other decision 
makers. 


Once this is achieved, it should 
then be possible to develop timely 
and effective decision making 
processes to plan and deliver 
transportation systems compat- 
able with that vision, including re- 
alistic means of funding. 


This is a major challenge, but one 
worthy of the best combined efforts of 
all urban Canadians. The end benefits 
are substantial: less pollution, frustra- 
tion and wasie; and safer, more com- 
petitive and liveable cities. 


This Briefing was prepared with 
inputs from, and was reviewed by, 
members of the TAC sponsored 
Urban Transportation Council. For 
this assistance, TAC is grateful. It 
was written by John Hartman, 
Council Secretary and member of 
the TAC Secretariat staff. 


TAC is a national non-profit, non- 
partisan association of more than 
550 voluntary corporate members 
including the federal, all provincial 
and territorial and many municipal 
governments, passenger trans- 
port services, goods carries, con- 
tractors, manufacturers, 
consultants, academic and re- 
search groups, and others. Its in- 
terests cover all modes of 
transportation. It acts as a neutral 
forum for the discussion of trans- 
portation issues and concerns, 
and as a technical focus in the 
roadway transportation area. It 
was founded in 1914 as the Cana- 
dian Good Roads Association, be- 
came RTAC in 1970 and TAC in 
1990. 


SERRA 


The TAC sponsored Urban 
Transportation Council provides 
a focus for urban congestion and 
urban mobility issues within the 
Canadian transportation commu- 


nity. 


Its objectives are to: 


e identify and prioritize critical 
urban transportation issues. 


e focus attention on those 
issues. 


e produce and distribute impar- 
tial, factual information on 
those issues. 


e provide a neutral forum within 
which active parties to an issue 
can work cooperatively toward 
common goals. 


Membership consists of: munici- 
pal elected officials, municipal 
transportation planners, municipal 
urban planners, provincial govern- 
ments, urban developers, trucking 
companies, transit operators, mo- 
torists, academics and consult- 
ants. 


Copyright of this Briefing is re- 
served by TAC. Permission for 
copying and quotation may be 
granted on request. For additional 
copies or more information con- 
tact: 


John Hartman 
Secretary, Urban Transportation 
Council 


For information about TAC, the 
benefits of membership and mem- 
bership application forms contact: 


Marc Brazeau 
Member Services Manager 


Transportation Association 
of Canada 

2323 St. Laurent Blvd. 
Ottawa, ON K1G 4K6 

Tel: (613)736-1350 

Fax: (613)736-1395 
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CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


AGENDA 
DATE: Wednesday, November 18, 1992 
TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. 
PLACE: 15th Floor Committee Room, Regional Offices 
1. GENERAL 
3 a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 


b) Minutes of November 4, 1992 meeting of the Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development 


Cc) Chairman’s remarks 


2. NEW BUSINESS 


2.1 Correspondence received from Brenda Poland requesting the Task Force to 
endorse her research project 


For the consideration of the Task Force. 
2.2 ‘Final Report, Part 2 - Detailed Actions and Strategies 
For the consideration of the Task Force. 


Note: Draft 1 was distributed at the last meeting, please be prepared to 
review and discuss this item at this meeting. 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda November 18, 1992 
Sustainable Development 


2.3 Final Report, Part 1 - Directions 


For the consideration of the Task Force. 


Note: This item will be distributed at the meeting. 


2.4 Next Meeting - December 2, 1992 


2.5 For the Information of the Task Force: 


a) 


b) 


Correspondence received from Paul Kurelek outlining comments 
respecting the "Community Workshop on Land Use Planning, 
Transportation, and Community Design. 


Correspondence received from AnnMarie Mascia regarding a paper 
produced by the Registered Nurses Association of British Columbia as 
part of the "New Directions for Health Care". 


Copy of Report to City Council of Olympia, Washington respecting 
"Olympia as Leader in Sustainable City Movement". 


Article entitled "Cleaning Up Our Act" 


Article from the American Planning Association (APA) Planning 
Journal, entitled "Brazil’s Model City", dated September, 1992. 


Report to the Economic Development and Planning Committee 
respecting presentation of the final reports of the Regional Chairman’s 
Task Force on Sustainable Development. 


3. ADJOURNMENT 


G 


@ 


Ib 


The Chairman's Task Force on Sustainable Development met at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
November 4, 1992, in the 15th Floor Committee Room, Regional Offices. 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN'S TASK FORCE ON 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


Present: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 
Vice-Chairman G. Simmons 
S. Adam, P. Ashenhurst, Dr. S. French, R. Korol, 
J. McDonald, J. Nriagu, G. Smuk, J. Walkem 


Absent with regrets: M. Boyak, H. Jardine, J. McCulloch, B. McHattie, 
J. Michaluk 
Also Present: Messrs. B. Pearce, M. Bekkering 


Mme. M. Emo, L. Garrison, B. Poland, L. Sohal 


1. GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: None 


b) Minutes of Chairman's Task Force on Sustainable Development Committee 
Meeting of October 7, 1992 


(Walkem/Ashenhurst) be adopted as presented. CARRIED 
Vice-Chairman G. Simmons assumed the chair and called the meeting to 
order. 


2. NEW BUSINESS 


2.1 Comments received from the members of the Community Well-Being 
Implementation Team respecting ''Where the Task Force goes from here" 


(Adam/Korol) 
That this item be received. CARRIED. 


S. French suggested that it would be more appropriate if the representatives 
of the Community Well-Being Implementation Team addressed this issue. 


ee 


Chairman's Task Force on Minutes November 4, 1992 
Sustainable Development 


2.4 


2.2 


An area of concern that was brought to the attention of the Committee 
was the difficulty the general public was having understanding what 
"Sustainable Development" is. 


The Task Force was advised that once a brief explanation of 
Sustainable Development was presented there was a better general 
understanding 


The members of the Task Force agreed that there was a great need for 
educating the public with respect to the concept of Sustainable 
Development more effectively. Everyone felt that by utilizing some 
form of education program this could ensure that Sustainable 
Development is understood in a more convincing manner. 


Staff advised the Task Force that they needed to look at how valid 
comments could be incorporated into the final document 


The Task Force was also asked to keep ideas in mind with respect to 
final implementation strategy 


Presentation of the Final Reports to the Economic Development and Planning 
Committee and Regional Council. 


The following ideas were discussed: 


The Final Reports will be presented at a special meeting of the 
Economic Development and Planning Committee 


All members of Regional Council will be invited to attend this meeting 
There will be a presentation and a question and answer period 


After the meeting there will be a press conference followed by an 
informal reception for members of the public 


Final Report, Part 1 - Directions 


For the consideration of the Committee. 


(Korol/Nriagu) 


That staff be directed to update the Final Report, Part 1 - Directions 
document by incorporating the revisions that the committee has outlined. 


CARRIED. 
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Chairman's Task Force on Minutes November 4, 1992 
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2.3 


Jase) 


Final Report, Part 2 - Detailed Actions 


The first draft of this report was distributed at the meeting. M. Bekkering 
indicated that this document has been condensed to 50 pages with 
approximately 350 recommendations. This document will be utilized as a 
working document to help implement the Final Report. 


(Ross/McDonald) 


That the Final Report, Part 2 - Detailed Actions be received; 


For the Information of the Task Force: 


(Ross/McDonald) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


€) 


g) 


h) 


Correspondence received from Luc Piccioni respecting a review of 
verbal comments made by people at TranSkills on the Economy, 
Livelihood and Workforce Education Implementation Team Report. 


Correspondence received from Lynda Morris respecting comments on 
the Transportation Implementation Team Report. 


Correspondence received from Lynda Morris respecting comments on 
the Land Use Planning and Community Design Implementation Team 
Report. 


Correspondence received from Lynda Morris respecting comments on 
the Economy, Livelihood and Workforce Education Implementation 
Team Report. 


Correspondence received from Lynda Morris respecting comments on 
the Community Well-Being, Health and Quality of Life 
Implementation Team Report. 


Correspondence received from Peter Hasek respecting the issue of 
light pollution. 


Article from the Transportation Association of Canada entitled 
"Creating a Common Vision - The Urban Mobility Challenge", May 
1992. 


Article from The Globe and Mail entitled "An Incentive to Sprawl", 
September 24, 1992. CARRIED. 


Chairman's Task Force on Minutes 
Sustainable Development 


NOTE: Next Meeting will be on November 18, 1992 


3. ADJOURNMENT 


On motion (McDonald/Nriagu) the Committee adjourned at 9:30 p.m. 


November 4, 1992 


CARRIED. 


November 3, 1992 


Mark Bekkering 

Task Force Coordinator 

Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Planning Department 
119 King St. W. 

Hamilton, Ontario 


ay Lae. (ees 
Dear Mr-Bekkering: 


As a follow-up to our conversation this past Monday, details concerning my Master's degree 
research proposal concerning the Task Force on Sustainable Development are as follows. 


While enrolled in the Masters of Environmental Studies program at York University, I have been 
focussing on public participation, and have decided that for my major paper research (starting in 
January), I would like to analyze the public participation program carried out as part of the Task 
Force on Sustainable Development's mandate. Conducting an evaluation of the Task Force public 
participation is significant for at least two reasons. First, according to the literature on public 
participation, it appears that there have been few cases of evaluation conducted. Secondly, 
considering that this process has been one of the most extensive at the municipal level in Ontario 
(Summary Report No.6), other municipalities may want to learn more about the Hamilton 
-Wentworth experience. 


As a basis for my research, I intend to review the literature to determine measures of success for 
public participation, and evaluations of public participation. I will also examine the relationship 
between empowerment and public participation, since one of the public participation goals adopted 
by the Task Force in the summer of 1990 (Sept 19, 1990 minutes, item 2.1) was: “to achieve 
meaningful citizen participation that is...an empowering exercise for citizens". 


My methodolgy will consist of four main components: literature review (of the above angles on 
public participation), survey of participants, focus groups and interviews. I am presenting 
negotiating with the Social Planning and Research Council and the Clinical Biostatistics and 
Epidemiology Department at McMaster University to conduct a collaborative survey of the 
participants of the fall 1990 community workshops, the June 1991 forum and the most recent 
community workshop. It should be noted that the survey will be similar to the one conducted by 
SPRC for the Task Force on Affordable Housing, which had been requested by the regional 
municipality (see attached), and had apparently generated positive comments about the process 
overall. (Also, as we discussed, I will follow up on the results of the Affordable Housing 
survey.) The survey would be intended to gauge the particpants' perceptions of the process and 
their awareness of sustainable development and of the Task Force. SPRC has agreed to cover the 
printing and mailing costs, as well as the data entry and analysis. For the focus groups, I propose 
to organize four focus groups incompassing the following types of participants: 1. planning and 
other staff; 2. Task Force members; 3. Working Group and/or Implementation Team members; and 
4. people who attended one or more of the following: the fall 1990 community workshops, June 
1991 community forum, and/or 1992 community workshop. The value of holding focus groups, 
even with a survey, is the interaction that can occur between the focus group participants. as well 


..2 Task Force research 


as the possibility of discussing some of the issues raised in the survey in greater detail. The focus 
group sessions will be taped and later transcribed in order to assist in analyzing the comments 
(which will be anonymous). Lastly, interviews of key informants from the planning department, 
regional council, and the media are in order. By combining these four main research tools, it is 
hoped that a thorough analysis of the Task Force public participation process will be achieved. 


I would like to emphasize that the planning department is welcome to the results of the research 
findings. However, in order to carry out this research, I must ask for your permission to access 
the names of the participants, and when communicating to them, I would of course, mention your 
approval. May I ask that you confirm in your writing your willingness for me to conduct this 
research? Thank you for your attention concerning this matter. 


Yours truly, 
fd SEC : - 
ie: . 
Brenda Poland 


6 Assiniboine Rd., Apt. 804 
North York, Ontario 

M3J 1L3 

416-739-9531 
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MEMORANDUM 


From: Mike Pennock 
Executive Director June 4, 1991 


The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth has asked the 
SPRC to carry out an appraisal of the process which was used by the 
Chairman's Task Force on Affordable Housing in its attempt to 
address housing problems in the Region. 


Given the innovative approach which was undertaken by the Task 
Force, it is important that we obtain an honest appraisal of the 


“strengths and weaknesses of the process that was utilized. This will 


help the Region and other organizations to learn from the experience 
of the Task Force and continually improve their responses to important 
community problems. 


To assist the Region with this task, we are conducting surveys of 
Task Force members, staff and key contacts in the community. 


As a key member of the Task Force's constituency, I hope you 
will find the time to complete the enclosed questionnaire. A business 
reply ‘envelope has been included for your convenience. Individual 
responses will be treated with total confidentiality and only 
summarized pecults will be included in the report. 


sass 


TE.you b have. ul questions, please do not SO Ae tor contact 


MP/ms 


A United Way Member Agency 


—- ST 


_ KEY COMMUNITY CONTACTS 


1. Are you aware of the Regional Chairman's Task Force on Affordable 
Housing? 


Yes=. ("] No [ ] 


2. Did you participate in any of the following Task Force activities? 


Attended community conference on housing 
Written submission 

Attended at least one meeting 
Participated in a committee/working group 
Attended public meeting 


(corer Vil een, oe) seen I secon | 
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3. Are you'familiar with the recommendations which the Task Force has 


made? 
Very familiar fey] Quite familiar fag 
Somewhat familiar al Not at all familiar (e) 


4, Have you seen a copy of the Task Force's draft report? 


Yes a No [ } 


The Task Force adopted a four-part statement of purpose to guide its 
work. This mandate is presented below. From your personal perspective, 
how important do you think each of these goals are with respect to 


reducing the affordable housing problem in Hamilton-Wentworth? 


5. 


To provide direction for 
Regional involvement in the 
provision of a full choice 
of affordable housing to 
meet the needs in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 


To provide advice to Area 
Municipalities and the 
providers of private non- 
profit and co-operative 
housing on methods to 
maximize benefits of 
Federal and Provincial 
housing initiatives in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 


. To ensure that units are 


provided on a priority basis 


for those persons/organizations 
with the greatest need. 


To provide input and direction 
to staff investigating alter- 
native Regional strategies to 


meet existing and future 


( ] 


C J 


Lg) 


Ea 


Very Quite 
Important Important Important Important Know 


he 


il 


ie 


a 


iy 


ol 


C ] 


ba] [ 


Is fen 


C ] Liesl 


Not Very Don't 


] 


eseevee 


If you are familiar with the Task Force's recommendations, how successful do — 
you think the Task Force will be in achieving its goals if its recommendations Ri 
are implemented? © 


Very Quite Not very Don't 
Succesful Successful Successful Successful Know 


9. To provide direction for 

Regional involvement in 

the provision of a full 

choice of affordable 

housing to meet the 

needs in Hamilton- ee so My 
Wentworth. ie td ee Re Ga 


10. To provide advice to Area 

Municipalities and the pro- 

viders of private non-profit 

and co-operative housing on 

methods to maximize benefits 

of Federal and Provincial 

housing initiatives in 
Hamilton-Wwentworth. [ ] i) eal i i ie 4 


11. To ensure that units are 

provided on a priority 

basis for those persons/ 

organizations with the 

greatest need. es (eas) Vas (ae! rd 


12. To provide input and 

direction to staff 

investigating alternative 

_ .+ Regional: strategies to me 


~ housing requirements. [i Ll [-] Ca a ag ie 
Continued/.... 


To what extent do you agree or disagree with the following statements? 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree 


13. I had an adequate opportunity 
to provide my opinions about 
the affordable housing problem 
in Hamilton-Wentworth to the 
Task Force. C ] a) Ee (a) (e) 


14. I believe that my opinions 


were respected by the Task 
Force. a ie) A ee ioe 


15. The Task Force members 
represented an appropriate 
variety of backgrounds and ; 
philosophical perspectives. C ] fie! fel Ry ie 


16. I support most of the recom 
mendations which the Task 7 
Force has made. Bo [es] (ae (ae) Tah) 


17. I think the Task Force did 
a good job. (J [a] (ow) ee) (lal 


18. I feel that I was well-informed i bee, 


about Task Force activities. [ ] Ga] Geel ea mee i 
19. T thin ene Task Force did a 

goodjob of soliciting public 

participation in their work. [ ] faa ea ie ed 


Continued/.... 


time frame for the Task Force 


20. I think that the 1.1/2 year € 
was appropriate. (a Ro fl ys a) 


21. I feel that I had adequate 
time to respond to Task 
Forces' work. i) he na (ea) tae) 


22. I think the Task Force should have had more involvement from: 


a) Suppliers and managers of public Fier rh 
b) Social agencies 
c) Residents of non-profit housing 
da) Renters 
e) Homeowners 
f£) Homeless persons 
g) Local housing action or lobby groups 
h) The religious community 
i) The home-building/development industry 
j) The real estate industry 
k) Consumers with special needs (i.e. physical or 
: psychiatric disabilities) 
1) Labour organizations 
m) The educational community 
_n) Academics 


Dea seman Le Ms Mee eae pee We es en | 
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23. If you were aware of the Task Force but did not participate in any of 
its activities, why did you choose not to? 

a). I didn't think I could make a significant contribution fay 

b) I didn't have time (an 


c) I did not feel very well informed about what the Task 
Force needed from me ea 


d) I didn't think I would have any effect on the Task Force og 
e) Other participants could provide my perspective Re 


f) The work of the Task Force was not very important to me be 


24. If the Region were to utilize a citizens' Task Force in response to other 
community problems, what improvements could they make to the approach 
used by the Task Force on Affordable Housing? 


en 
Organization: te Ro a 
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May 31, 1991 
MP/ms/12 
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October 26, 1992 
Dear Mr. Bekkering, 


My decision to register for the "Community Workshop" on “Land Use 
Planning, Transportation, and Community Design" was made to gain 
improved insight into the people and the mechanisms operating within 
the Task Force on Sustainable Development. 


Vision 2020, the Summary of the Task Force's initial guideline 
principles, does little to encourage optimism about a happier 
society 30 years or so down the road. As details of the Task 
Force's proposals are -being expanded upon, contradictions - and 
inconsistencies are rapidly surfacing. Vision 2020 paints a picture 
of healthy and happy people living life to the fullest and who live 
enveloped by a vibrant, healthy natural world. Presumably this is 
the balance that is required to qualify any human activity as being 
sustainable. Obtaining this balance is the bottom line for Task 
Force recommendations and operations, and on the surface it appears 
to have been achieved. The vision statment is full of appropriate 
expressions and words, i.e. "critical relationship between people 
and environment", "continuous network of natural areas", "We are 
environmentally conscious", "ample Opportunity to observe and 
experience the wonders of the natural world", "protection of diverse 
and important natural species and systems", "environmentally 
friendly business", "a protected system of natural areas threads 
throughout the region", "ways that do not threaten ecological 
processes", "work to prevent ecological degradation", "routes that 
cause little damage to natural and human environment". The use of 
catchy idealistic visions goes on and on throughout the description. 


As details of specific proposals and Priorities towards achieving 
‘the so called "ideal" community begin to unravel, it becomes quickly 
evident that our driver is either unfamiliar with the course or he 
has chosen not to follow it. We chose Sustainable development as 
.our navigator, but from the outset it seems old style development is 
still in command. Vision 2020 vividly outlines the urgency for 
protection of nature, and yet, amazingly, the Transportation Report 
does not make a single specific recommendation to stop or even 
severly restrict development of transportation corridors on natural 
undeveloped areas. No statement is made to actively protect, or | to 
reclaim even the smallest piece of undisturbed natural area. The 
closest the recommendations managed to come to even a mention of 
nature is in recommending that we choose pollution tolerant street 
trees. Is the fact that we are clever enough to recognize which 
trees can tolerate poisoned air an indicator that we are solving the 
problem of poisoned air? We do not have the courage to face up to 
this mess. We are too cowardly to stop indulging ourselves in 
satisfying immediate desires. We seem to be incapable of 
maintaining even a tolerable world to pass on to our successors. 


We all should know by now that unless we Specifically detail how 
natural areas will be handled in planning recommendations, 


Q 


sustaining them will not be possible in future decision-making. The 
door will still be open to paving undeveloped areas in the name of 
"speed" and "cost saving"--our guidelines from the past. Written 
guidelines are needed for public scrutiny and to make firm and 
unambiguous legal and personal commitments to preserving natural 
areas. 


There is no mention of the necessity to accept that as a society we 
must be prepared to pay more and perhaps to proceed at a slower pace 
if we are to have the benefits. of both an efficient transportation 
network and a healthy natural environment -to. keep _us alive. Of 
course it will cost more to build roads if our existence is going to 
be sustained. But the 'extra' costs are the price of preserving the 


natural environment--costs which we have bullheadedly refused to pay 


in the past and, as implied by Task Force team reports, we are still 
childishly resisting. In fact, these costs should never be 
considered to be 'extra'--if we had paid our bills from the start we 


would not be in debt now. lf) <a transportationm cormidormss 
constructed through a natural area, there must be provision to--at 
the very minimum--return an equivalent natural area to a protected 


ecosystem. That's what sustainability means. And the cost for 
reintroducing this natural area must be borne directly and 
specifically by individual users, business users, corporations, 
developers, etc., who use that transportation facility or who derive 
direct financial benefits from its construction. In all our major 
transportation projects to date, the sacrifice has exclusively been 
on the side of the environment--and this is precisely the reason we 
are now forced to begin thinking about sustainability. The sudden 
preoccupation with and urgency associated with achieving 
sustainability is certainly going to cost lots of money. The piper 


must be paid. Admitting to debts is suicide for politicians. Of 
this they are fully aware and can be expected to resist real 
sustainability movements at every turn. They will champion the 


cause on paper, as the Task Force starts to do, and simultaneously 
Champion the necessity for massive ecological destruction by 
advocating construction of an expressway down Hamilton's Red Hill 
Creek Valley. Developers croon about bringing us a way of life 
close to nature while they realize that their own survival 
necessitates that they destroy nature. Both politicians and 
developers will argue that since Hamilton Wentworth Region has a 
"sustainable development' policy, how can their choices be 
challenged? What has changed? 


It is of utmost importance to understand that at this point in 
developing an immediate, short term, or long term transportation 
plan, failure to specifically focus on protection of unbroken 
natural areas invites their destruction. Failure to be specific on 
these points nullifies any claim that the Task Force is adhering to 
the spirit or reality of sustainable development. 


The omission of environmental protection specifics was vividly 
brought out during the recent workshop. I personally made the point 
that an expressway down Red Hill Creek Valley is totally 
incompatible with transportation policy under sustainable 
development principles. This view was supported by other members at 


eC 


my discussion group, which was led by Bill O'Brien. But Julie 
Bergshoeff, our group reporter, neglected to mention the DOwnceaeL Nn 
the presentation of th summary of what our group had discussed. In 
other words, it can be reported that at the "Community Workshop". on 
"Transportation and Community Design" there was no record of 
opposition to the concept of an expressway down the Red Hill Creek 
Valley. Needless to say, the omission fueled plenty of 
disappointment and cynicism. 


In general, the round table discussions were inadequate to debate 
the pros and cons and shortfalls of the text before us. It was far 
too easy for a large portion of the session to be dominated by a 
Single point or concern. Some participants dominated the allotted 
time while. others said little more beyond their introduction. — 
Though a number of important issues were raised, many more were 
completely untouched. Obviously many participants were not prepared 
with an agenda and likely would not have had a chance to air it if 
they had. Fair: public evaluation of the Report was not achieved and 
I personally--along with others with whom I spoke--would object to 
being counted as one satisfied with input opportunity. 


Without any doubt, the concept of sustainability as a guide to 
day-to-day activities is a matter of virtual survival. We must make 
an honest change of direction, not just choose to display a new 
flag. 


Paul Kurelek 


991 Green Mountain Rd., 
Vinemount, Ont., L8J 3Al1 


c.c. Mark Morrow, MPP 

c.c. Friends of the Red Hill Valley 
c/o Don McLean 

c.c. Mike Davison, The Spectator 
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this century, our concept of health has been dominated by the "disease (breakdown) 
—treatment (fix it)" model. Within this model, health is defined as “the absence of 
disease or infirmity," and a “health determinant" is that which causes disease. 


health by claiming that it was much more than "the absence of disease or infirmity" and 
represented a “state of complete physical, mental and social well-being." But this 
statement is so broad that it loses practical meaning. What is complete physical, mental 
and social well-being? How do we achieve it? Logically, can we ever really attain it? 
Without a clear idea of how to act upon the "positive" notion of health as complete well- 
being, most health professionals and agencies continued to treat or prevent disease. 


Many prevention efforts focused on medically-defined or physiological risk factors, such 


A hic (S a for Sere £ Ts =aeoe, 
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e World Health Organization almost fifty years ago challenged the medical definition of 


Cus 
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as diabetes, low birth weight in babies, lack of immunization, early cancer detection, high 
blood pressure and, more recently, high cholesterol levels. Whether health care was based 


in doctors’ offices, hospitals or public health units, the emphasis was on treating or 
preventing disease by correcting problems in the mechanical functions of the body. The 
term tertiary prevention describes disease treatments which prevent a person from 
becoming more ill, or from dying; or for programs or actions aimed at physiological risk 
factors, preventing a serious disease from arising due to less than optimal physical 
functioning. 


Behavioral Approach 


In the early 1970s, health thinking broadened from a medical (physiological) approach to 
include a behavioral (lifestyle) approach (Lalonde, 1974). There were Many reasons for 
this change in thinking, including the increased role of chronic degenerative diseases 
(heart diseases, cancers) as leading causes of morbidity and mortality.? Most of these 
chronic diseases result from the interplay over time of many different factors 
(determinants), including those that are now referred to as behavioral risk factors. 
Smoking is one of the most important of these behavioral risk factors alongside nutrition, 
exercise, sexual practices and others. Behavioral risk factors are usually associated with 
several different diseases. There are also many other factors that combine with any 
Specific behavior tc increase disease risks (e.g., asbestos and smoking on lung cancer; 
high-fat eating, smoking, lack of fimess, family history of heart disease; and so on). 
Including behavioral alongside physiological risk factors increases the level of complexity 
at which “health” and “health determinants" are understood. 


Health, from the behavioral risk factor perspective, moves slightly beyond disease 
prevention, and incorporates notions of promoting physical well-being (feeling good, 
having energy, being fit). "Health determinants" become synonymous with “healthy 
lifestyles." The behavioral approach to health adds educational, marketing and policy 
theories alongside medical theory. Secondary prevention describes programs or actions 
aimed at helping people change unhealthy behaviors. Primary prevention describes 


2 The infectious nature of HIV is an exception to this transition, although the disease is considered to 


have multiple co-factors and is a chronic, rather than acute, affliction. 
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| Socioenvironmental Approach e 


By the early 1980s health thinking expanded again, this time incorporating a sociological 
and environmental analysis of health and disease. One reason for this shift was the a ee 
awareness that most lifestyle improvements occurred principally among better educated, . a 


more privileged members of society. Healthier lifestyles are often lower priorities for Utes 96 
people living in socioenvironmental risk conditions such as poverty, unemployment or | yw pan’ ( 
low-paying, low-decision latitude jobs (A low-decision latitude job is one in which the Ae See 
person has little control over the organization and conditions of work.) Another reason for le oa: 
PSs Sy 


this shift was the awareness that these socioenvironmental risk conditions were themselves 
important health determinants. The key concept in this expanded vision of health is health 
promorion. 


The Ottawa Charter for Health Promotion (World Health Organization, 1986) defines 
health promotion as "the process of enabling people to increase control over, and 
improve, their health." The prerequisites to health are no longer simply disease, or 
lifestyles, but include "peace, shelter, education, food, income, a stable ecosystem, social 
justice and equity." The Ottawa Charter defines five categories of strategies to guide the 
health sector: creation of supportive environments, strengthening community action, 
development of personal skills, building healthy public policy and reorientation of health 
services. ; 


The Otrawa Charter is often thought to mark a shift from strictly medical and behavioral 

health determinants, to health determinants defined in psychological, social, environmental a 
and political terms. It reflects the change from the "old" to the "new" thinking about € 
health and health practice. Empowerment, or the capacity to define, analyze and act upon 

problems in one’s life and living conditions, joins treatment and prevention as important 

health professional and health agency goals. Psychological, political and social theories 

join educational, marketing, policy and medical theories in developing program actions. 


Health is now considered "a resource for living...a positive concept...the extent to which 
an individual or group is able to realize aspirations, to satisfy needs, and to change or 
cope with the environment." (World Health Organization, 1984a) Because aspirations, 
needs and coping strategies change in differing times and places, the meaning of “health” 
is no longer fixed in the way that medical or behavioral approaches define it. 


This doesn’t mean that “health” loses all precision in meaning. But it does free health 
from any necessary relationship to disease. People’s experiences of health usually relate to 
such phenomena as: 


. Feeling vital, full of energy a 
. Having good social relationships | 
. Experiencing a sense of control over one’s life and one’s living conditions 

. Being able to do things one enjoys 

. Having a sense of purpose in life 
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6, Experiencing a connectedness to “community " 
(Blaxter, 1990; Registered Nurses Association of Bntsh Columbia, 1990) 


Having a disease, especially a seriously disabling disease, makes it more difficult to 


experience these phenomena, but not impossible. People in a variety of situations—who 
have physical disabilities, who are near death, or who have unhealthy lifestyles or 
diagnosed diseases—often report themselves as being "healthy" precisely because they feel 
vital, loved, in control, joyful, purposeful and connected. 


At the same time, persons who lack the "social and personal resources" to achieve these 
feelings tend to experience more disease. Disease is still a useful endpoint for 
understanding “health determinants"; it is simply no longer the only endpoint. It is joined 


now by people’s more socially-defined experiences of well-being. 


This allows us to make a distinction between two terms often used interchangeably: 
disease prevention and health promotion. Confusion arises when the term health 
promotion is used to describe lifestyle behavior programs that are intended to prevent 
disease. Health promotion is concerned with creating living conditions in which people's 
experience of “health” (well-being) is increased. To an extent, this also requires 
decreasing their risk of disease. But disease prevention is not the primary goal of health 
promotion; it is a secondary goal. A health promotion program can improve health (well- 
being) without necessarily reducing the prevalence of disease, or of specific disease risk- 


factors such as smoking, high fat intake or lack of fitness. 


Table 1 illustrates how health problems are named under the three approaches to health 
(the medical, behavioral and socioenvironmental) discussed above. A comparative 
summary of key elements (principal strategies, targets, success criteria) of these three 
approaches is found in Appendix B. 


TABLE 1: LEADING HEALTH PROBLEMS BY THREE APPROACHES 


Health problems tend to be "named" differently by each of the three approaches... 


Medical 
Approach 


Cardiovascular diseases 


Diabetes 
Obesity 
Mental disease 
Hypertension 
lege), 


Behavioral 
Approach 


Smoking - 


Poor eating habits 


Lack of fitness 
Drug abuse 
Alcohol abuse 


Poor stress coping 


Lack of lifeskills 
Etc: 


Socioenvironmental 
Approach 


Poverty 
Unemployment 
Powerlessness 
Isolation 
Pollution 
Stressors 
Hazardous living and 
Working conditions 
Bic 
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2129 Bethel St. N.E. * Olympia, WA 98506 * (206) 754-7842 


Dorothy P Craig & Associates 


IM OR Mayor Dave Skramstad and City Council 
Dick Cushing, City Manager . Rt ae 
Department Directors oe ae 


FROM: Dorothy Craig ae 
DATE: Bctoben 20a1002 tt en) Sd he ge - i Boe 


SUBJECT: Olympia as Leader in Sustainable City Movement 


During my "working vacation” last month, I represented the City of Olympia at a national 
conference of the U.S. Citizens Network on UNCED, convened as a followup to the Earth 
Summit in Rio“ I also visited Sustainable City projects in Toronto, Hamilton, and - 
Burlington, Ontario, anda CO2 Emissions Reduction Project in Denver, Colorado. While 
in Toronto, I met with staff of the International Council of Local Environmental 
Initiatives (ICLEI). Everywhere I found people were impressed and excited about 
Olympia’s Sustainable City initiative and other innovative programs. 


The purpose of this memo is to report briefly on what I learned and to outline my 
recommendations for building on the momentum of Olympia’s Sustainable City ininative. 


Olympia is one of the first cities in the U.S. to begin using the principles of sustainability 
tO; 


° Integrate land use, transportation, environmental, and economic development 
policies and programs. 


° Rise above the divisive conflicts that mar our public life, hamper progress, and 
consume so much time and energy. 


° Create a positive vision of the future, moving beyond the current atmosphere of 
alienation, distrust, hopelessness, and fear. 


Cities around the world are learning of Olympia’s efforts through the City’s membership 
in the International Council for Local Environmental Initiatives, as well as articles 
published by staff and participation in conferences. Olympia’s Sustainable City program 
was featured in ICLEI’s first newsletter for internal consultants. One of the first 
responses was a call from the U.S. Information Agency, asking for details, with special 
interest in the employee education video being prepared by the Sustainable City Task 
Force. This week we hosted a distinguished visitor from Brazil, the secretary for 
environment of a large regional municipality who had learned of our Sustainable City 
program through ICLEI. 


Last week, Liz Hoenig presented a paper on our water resources program at the Eco-Ed 
World Congress in Toronto, the first major international to focus on the educational 
aspects of the Earth Summit. Earlier this month, Sophie Stimson gave a presentation on 
our transportation demand management program at the International Pedestrian 
Conference in Boulder. Olympia’s global climate change initiative was featured in a 
recent issue of Pacific Northwest Environmental Journal and an article by Julia Walton 
put the idea of sustainable development in a historical perspective in a recent issue of 
Environmental Planning. | 


Olympia has made an impressive start towards a sustainable future and others are 
benefitting from our courageous first steps. The time has now come to step up our effort 
on this path. 


The Road from Rio: U.S. Citizens’ Network Conference 


Probably the most significant outcome of the Earth Summit was the coming together by 
world leaders and citizens around the concept of sustainable development, which links 
environment and development issues. (The quick definition of sustainability is meeting 
today’s needs without jeopardizing future generations.) 


The purpose of this conference was to chart the "Road from Rio,” building on the 
powerful networks formed among Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO’s) during the 
years of preparing for the Earth Summit. 


Several documents were adopted at the Earth Summit which offer both a mandate and a 
model for local communities to follow: 


. Rio Declaration - a statement of sustainable development principles 
° Agenda 21 - a strategy for implementing these principles 
° Separate agreements on climate change, biodiversity, and forests 


Through these agreements, the Earth Summit has given local governments a clear mandate 
to develop their own sustainable development policies and programs as well as to 
influence their national governments to implement these global agreements. 


At the conference, I served on a panel with Jeb Brugmann, executive secretary of ICLEI, 
who was instrumental in making sure the cities’ agenda was considered at Earth Summit. 
As a result of these efforts, all the documents approved in Rio contain language reflecting 
the needs of urban areas. One chapter in Agenda 21 specifically calls for communities 
to adopt their own sustainable development strategy by 1996. ICLEI is promoting a 
"Local Agenda 21” campaign to help cities do this (see attached). My presentation on 


Olympia’s Sustainable City program offered a case study on how to begin developing 
such a local sustainable development strategy. 


i) 


ee With the mandate created by the Earth Summit, others will surely follow the leadership 
of the nations, states, and cities that have already embraced the principles of sustainable 


| © development. Olympia has a head start, and can serve as an example for smaller 
municipalities around the world. 


Sustainable Development Initiatives in Ontario Cities 


The City of Toronto provides a model for internal city policies and programs using 
sustainable development principles. The City has adopted a Declaration on the 
Environment that consists of a statement of principles and guidelines for an 
implementation plan. Each City department is preparing a section of the plan. City 
government is perceived as impacting the environment both as a producer of plans and 
decisions as well as a consumer of ACRE water, and manufactured goods. 
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Sa a The Municipality of Hamilton- Wentworth, a eee sale government including several urban’ 

2 ‘and rural jurisdicdons (total pop. 450,000), has completed a major public involvement 

-; program resulting in a comprehensive Vision 2020 and implementation strategies. The 

3 three-year program was initiated by the City’s management team out of a need to 

= coordinate budget decisions with long range goals and policies. The principle of 

4 ‘ sustainable development, which integrates environmental, social and economic concerns 
din ol. making, LIS) et ae desired Sew Ore for such foordination. 
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The City of Burlington (pop. 130 000) is using sustainable Sota as an organizing 
| > principle for its growth management strategy. In 1989, the City established a sustainable 
“development committee of citizens and elected officials which reports to City Council. 
The committee has drafted sustainable development principles and objectives, sponsored 
forums on specific topics, and given input into land use and economic development 
planning. The committee is emphasizing the economic benefits of sustainable 
development. 


Recommendations 


Based on the feedback we have been receiving from other cities, my expanded awareness 
of the worldwide movement towards sustainable development, and my understanding of 
Olympia’s current needs, I think it is tme for Olympia’s Council and management team 
to increase their level of commitment to the challenge of creating a sustainable city. 
Following are some specific recommendations: 


ie Refocus our Sustainable City Program to put what we are doing clearly in the 
context of implementing Earth Summit agreements. For example: 


° Adopt a statement of principles similar to the Rio Declaration. 
& ° Use growth management and the comprehensive plan revision as an opportunity 
to create an integrated sustainable development strategy as our Local Agenda 21. 
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Implement Olympia’s global climate change six-year plan as our contribution to 
the Earth Summit’s Convention on Climate Change. 


Strengthen our local policies related to wildlife as our contribution to the Earth 
Summit’s Convention on Biodiversity. 


Implement a comprehensive urban forestry program as our contibution to the 


- intent of the Forest Principles. 


Continue the path we are on, weaving Sustainable City concepts into ongoing 


policies and programs. 


Sig 


Recommend that Council adopt-in-principle the Sustainable City philosophy 
drafted by the Sustainable City Task Force. (See attached City of Toronto and 
City of Burlington examples.) 


Recommend that Council authorize departments to use the Sustainable City Task 
Force’s draft decision criteria in preparing staff reports on major issues. 


Complete the employee education video to inform employees about the 
Sustainable City philosophy, acknowledge what they have done already, and 
highlight the importance of each person’s contribution. 


Complete an annual inventory of our progress as a City government in leading the 
community towards a sustainable future. 


Continue educating the public about sustainable development through support of 
the Sustainable Community Roundtable, and ongoing City public education 
activiies (planning and community development, water quality, waste 
reduction/recycling, urban forestry). 


Use the concept of sustainable development to "enhance" our growth management 


strategy. 


en 


Approach growth management as an opportunity to generate excitement and hope 
for a future where humans live in harmony with the natural ecosystems, in 
communities where human potential is fulfilled. (Rather than a negative approach 
of shouldering the heavy burden imposed by the complex array of problems, or 
Pees through a cumbersome exercise because the state says we have to.) 
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° Set measurable targets and goals based on public input, and monitor progress by 
tracking indicators. (The Sustainable Community Roundtable is developing a set 
of indicators in cooperation with Sustainable Seattle and has offered them to 
Thurston County Mayors and County Commissioners for use in Growth 
Management implementation.) 


° Use sustainable development as the integrating principle for the economic 
development strategy (0 be prepared by Thurston Regional Council in 1993-94. 
(Port of Olympia staff are drafting the text for economic development sections of 
local comprehensive plans incorporating sustainable development principles.) 


The usefulness of sustainable development as an organizing principle for growth 
management is clearly described in the attached article by the current mayor of 
Burlington, Ontario which is also dealing the challenge of rapid population growth. 


4, Institutionalize a citywide function of policy coordination to ensure continuation 
of a long-term, holistic perspective aimed at a sustainable future. 


° Elevate the status of the Sustainable City Program by clearly designating it as a 
citywide program under the direction of the Mayor, City Manager, or 4 Council 
Committee. 

° Fund the program through the General Fund or contributions from all departments. 


Assign a part-time staff or consultant to coordinate program activites. 


° Continue the interdepartmental Sustainable City Task Force, possibly adding 
representatives of Council and general public. 


° Define a work program for the Task Force in 1993, as outlined in the 1993 budget 
enhancement request. The work program should focus on employee 
education/recognition, use of sustainable decision criteria by staff and Council, and 
input into growth management planning. 


Conclusion 


We are living in a ume that cries out for hope, for creativity, for visionary leadership. 
Many people are in despair as they look ahead to a future of downwardly spiraling 
economy, increasing pollution, and social disorder. The old paradigm that worked so well 
now obviously is not working. Our present course clearly is not sustainable. 


Cities have a responsibility and a challenge to lead the way towards a sustainable future. 
Most people live in cities.. Therefore, cines are the biggest source of environmental, 
social, and economic problems. Cines are also where the solutions lie. In fact, many of 
the most creative solutions to social/economic/environmental problems are being 
generated by local governments and community groups. 
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To take up this challenge, cities must move beyond business as usual, beyond the nuts 

and bolts of traditional city responsibilines, beyond the traditional division of € 
departmental functions. Cities must move towards a long-term perspective, towards an ‘ 
awareness that acting locally is acting globally, towards the integrated functions required 

tO manage an urban ecosystem. : - 


Olympia has already responded to this challenge, by accepting the Department of 
Ecology’s invitation to become a truly sustainable city, and by continuing its impressive 
track record of innovation in public policy and programs. I now want to challenge the 
City to take the next step on its chosen path. 


The Earth Summit has given us a mandate. The Growth Management Act gives us an 
opportunity to put the principles of sustainable development into practice: to consider all 
issues in the single context of creating sustainable community in Olympia and 
contributing to a sustainable human society on earth. 


I hope these recommendations will be helpful in your current deliberations about 
Olympia’s growth management strategy and 1993 budget. 


"The future is the home of what remains to be done, the home of . € 

a multiplicity of possibilities, for which we are responsible. It is 

the home of freedom. Between the closed past and the open future, 

the present is the time of decision -- the time of humanity.” | 

- Garaudy | 

Attachments: 
i Local Agenda 21 Update (ICLE]) 
2 Proclamation for a Sustainable Development Community (Burlington) 
2). Declaration on the Environment (Toronto) | 
4, "Shaping the Future of Hamilton-Wentworth" (2020 vision statement) 
2) "The Finite World: Managing Growth" by Burlington’s current Mayor, Walter Mulkewich e@ 


oc Hastings didn’t talk 

about it, but his life was 

seared when contam- 
nated milk killed his baby daughter. 
That was why, instead of retiring at 
52, he agreed to head Toronto’s am- 
ateurish health department in 1910. 
He promptly traced the milk toa 
dairy farmer who had typhoid fever, 
then launched a crusade. 

A year later, Toronto was the first 
city in Canada to enforce pasteur- 
ization on 2,000 owners of small 
dairy farms. Next it cleaned up the 
tap water, which had killed thou- 
sands over the years. 

Hastings went on crusading for 19 
years and won acclaim as the leading 
medical officer of health in North 
America. He was a social reformer 
and educator who argued, whee- 
dled, conned and bullied his city into 
cleaning up its antiquated act. 

He inherited a haphazard opera- 
tion that spent about $85,000 year, 
mainly checking complaints about 
filthy food and maintaining two iso- 
lation hospitals for diphtheria, 
smallpox and scarlet fever victims. 
His office in the Division of Meat In- 
spection consisted of a radiator with 
a board on top, for sitting or writing 
reports. Few of the staff of 70 had 
professional qualifications. 

By 1929, when he finally retired at 
71, he was running a skilled team of 
almost 500, with an annual budget 
topping $1 million. Aldermen who 
had fretted about his spending were 
boasting of the results: 

CO The death rate had dropped from 
14.8 per 1,000 people to 11.2 per 
1,000 — 2,200 fewer funerals a year. 
OC Infant mortality statistics were 
even more impressive. They had 
plunged from a shocking 157 per 
1,000 births to 72 — the lowest rate 
on the continent for populations 
above 300,000. 

C In 1912, Hastings reported find- 
ing 18,000 outdoor privies in the 
downtown core. He persuaded 
council to have city workmen re- 
place these health hazards with in- 
door plumbing and to bill the own- 
ers at tax time. He also helped get 
trunk sewers built. 

(Toronto later became one of the 
first North American cities to chlori- 
nate its water supply, ending recur- 
rent typhoid epidemics.) 
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C) Hastings ordered complete meat 
and dairy inspections. The city 
closed many small slaughterhouses 
by opening its own; it was sold in 
1960. 
C) He got tough on grocery stores 
and restaurants, requiring medical 
examination of food-handlers. 
Cl He built up a district nursing staff 

| Of 114 to visit homes and educate 

| parents in child care. 
UO He took over school medical in- 
spections from the board of educa- 
tion and began inspecting factories 
for health hazards. 
C) And he organized a public wel- 
fare branch that evolved into a sepa- 
rate welfare department. 

A pioneer campaigner for public 

housing, Hastings never missed a 

| chance to blame poverty for a lot of 
sickness. “Our duty,” he once wrote, 
“is to look after those whom the 
physician and society fail to look af- 
tere 

Within a year of taking over the 

health department, he shocked the 
comfortable middle class with a re- 
port on slum conditions. 

| Hastings organized a quarantine 

" Service to treat people with infec- 

| ous diseases at home and fumigate 

| the houses later. His inspectors ar- 
ranged the provision of coal and gro- 
ceries for the poor. He talked coun- 
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cil into paying working mothers $1 a 
day so that they could stay home 
with sick children. 

While his private practice had 
been mainly obstetrics, Hastings had 
a sound background in public health 
from postgraduate work in Britain. 

The imposing but genial Hastings 
had support from influential reform 
lobbies and most councillors. Unlike 
three previous MOHs, he could sell 
his argument that “public health 
spending is an investment, not an ex- 
penditure.” 

He also had the press onside. He 
was good at publicity and he kept up 
a steady flow of simple messages on 
family hygiene. 

Hastings lost only one major bat- 
tle: he couldn’t enforce vaccina- 
tions, even in the 1919 smallpox epi- 
demic, even with provincial law on 
his side. Still, over the howls of the 
Anti-Vaccination League, he did 
manage to get most school children 
and many of their parents to get 
their shots — about 200,000 in all. 

When he died, two years after 
leaving the health department, the 
Canadian Medical Association Jour- 
nal paid this tribute: “It may be said, 
without the slightest exaggeration, 
that as a public health administrator 
Charles Hastings was without a peer 
On the continent.” 
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Brazil's Model City 


Is Curitiba too good to be true? 


ntil recently, few people outside of 

Brazil had heard of Curitiba, a city 
of 1.6 million located 210 miles south- 
west of Sao Paulo. In May, it was the site 
of a United Nations-sponsored “world ur- 
ban forum,” held to recommend an urban 
agenda for the U.N. Earth Summit in Rio 
de Janeiro. The forum attracted represen- 
tatives of more than 100 cities from around 
the world, including many mayors, as 
well as officials from such institutions as 
the World Bank. All of them were eager 
to learn how a city located’in a poverty- 
ridden Third World region has managed 
to become a world-recognized model of 
environmental and planning practices. 

Founded as a colonial capital in 1853, 
Curitiba flourished in this century as a 
the capital of the agricultural state of 
Parana. But in the 1960s, as other Brazil- 
ian cities boomed, Curitiba lagged in in- 
dustrial development and was unable to 
provide jobs for the thousands of new- 
comers from the countryside. The city’s 
rapidly growing population (from 140,000 
in 1940 to almost 500,000 in 1965) threat- 
ened to overwhelm its services. 

In 1965, the city decided to jettison an 
existing master plan (which had been 
prepared in the early 1940s by French 
urban planner Alfred Agacke, who also 
created master plans for Rio and Sao 
Paulo) in favor of a scheme that would 
restrict high-density growth to several 
slender corridors radiating from the city 
center. The new plan, developed by local 
planners with guidance from Sao Paulo 
consultants, was adopted by the city council 
that same year. 

The result is an unusual skyline. In- 
stead of the traditional core, defined by a 
cluster of high rises and scattered outly- 
ing development, virtually all of Curitiba’s 
tall buildings are arrayed along five 
transportation “axes” (the Brazilian term) 
that converge on the city center from the 
north, south, southeast, east, and west. 
Express busways occupy the median of 
each road, separated from slow-moving 
traffic lanes by pedestrian islands. One 
block out, on either side, each axis is 
flanked by one-way multilane streets, in- 
tended to carry fast-moving traffic. 

During the 1970s, the city bought or 
condemned a substantial amount of land 
along or close to the transportation axes 
and enacted zoning regulations that re- 
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Curitiba‘s express ius 
routes (olive) speed 
commuters down- 
town. The interdistrict 
routes (taupe) 
circulate between 
neighborhoods. The 
city is about +00 miles 
southwest of Rio de C 
Janeiro. 


“ 


Passengers enter express buses from state-of- 
the-art “tube stations’ (right). Paying before 
boarding speeds up the procedure. Sliding 
doors on the bus and the shelter open simul- 
taneously. The stations—100 so far—are made 
of tempered glass and stainless steel. 


stricted high-densitv development to a two- 
to four-block corridor on both sides of the 
road. The zoning encouraged the develop- 
ment of high-density, low-income housing. 
To date, some 17.000 low-income units 
have been built along these highways by 
the Municipal Company for Housing 
(COHAB) and private developers. 

Channeling high-density development 
and industry away from the core has also 
made it possible to retain the flavor of the 
colonial-era city center says Cassio 
Taniguchi, director ot Curitiba’s Institute 
of Research and Urban Planning, the citv’s 
planning department. A historic preser- 
vation program, instituted in 1970, has 
succeeded in preserving the oidest churches 
and other coloniai structures 

In 1971 Curitiba created ‘Flowers Street, ' 
Brazil's first auto-tree downtown vedes- 


Mayor Jaime 
Lerner takes 
a break un 
the city’s “24- 
hour street,” 
actually a 
newly en- 
closed alley 
lined with 
shops. 
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trian zone, banishing cars in a 17-block 
area. More recently, the city created a “24- 
hour” street, covering over a block-loggm: 
alley and encouraging shops there to sty. 
open around the clock. The city maintains 
the street through a city corporation called 
Curitiba Urbanization Corporation (URBS). 


The leader 

The single most important factor in 
Curitiba's development has been the lead- 
ership of its dynamic mayor, Jaime Lerner. 


- Trained as an architect, Lerner, 54, was 


born in Curitiba, the son of a Polish immi- 
grant. He began working as an architect 
for the city in 1965 and, during the mid- 
1980s, worked as a planning consultant to 
city governments in Latin America and 
elsewhere—including New York City un- 
der Mayor Edward Koch. 

Lerner is a charismatic politician who 
has waged a vigorous campaign to pro- 
mote Curitiba. He was first appointed 
mayor in 1971 under Brazil's military 
dictatorship. In 1979, he was appointed to 
asecond term, and in 1988—under Brazil's 
new, democratic regime—he was elected 
to a third term, which ends in December. 
By law, he cannot succeed himself. Sup- 
porters talk about him as a potential gov- 
ernor of his state of Parana, or a rut 
mayor of Rio. But Lerner said in a recerie 
interview that he hasn't decided what 
he'll do next. 

In the early 1970s, during his first term, 
Lerner changed the planning department, 
which had been established in 1965, into a 
multidisciplinary agency encompassing not 

y just urban planners but architects, engi- 
neers, economists, sociologists, and archae- 
ologists. One of the department's early 
successes was the creation of the Curitiba 
Industrial City, established in 1973 as a 
model industrial park for nonpolluting in- 
dustries. The CIC, located in an arc of 
green space on the west side, is connected 
to the transportation axes that run to the 
city center eight miles to the east. It in- 
cludes schools, housing, and greenways. 

Today, the industrial park contains more 
than 400 firms (85 of them attracted in the 
last two years), including textile plants, 
electronics and biotechnical companies, 
and food processing firms. According to 
Taniguchi, the firms provide 20 percent 
of the jobs in the Curitiba metropolitan 
area, where employment is still mostly 
dependent on the service and ee 


sectors. The area's unemployment rate Wa 
currently about 12 percent. 


Take the bus 
In 1974, Curitiba began refining what 
today is probably the world’s most efficient 
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city bus system. The three-tiered system 
allows riders to transfer without charge 
from the red express buses that run along 
the axes, to the yellow feeder buses that 
circulate through outlying districts and 
bring passengers to transfer stations, and 
to the green, inter-district buses that travel 
in concentric circles to connect outlying 
areas. An express line connects the city's 
two university campuses, and other lines 
travel to the coastal beaches. 

Since then, there have been further 
refinements, including a computerized traf- 
fic control system that gives priority to 
buses, development of 270-passenger ar- 
ticulated buses, and an innovative system 
of express routes that will cover 34 miles 
when all 14 lines are operating by the end 
of the year. Lerner and his staff—which 
has moved with him in and out of the 
mayor's office—designed the express bus 
system, affectionately tagged the ligeirinho, 
or speedy line, when he was between 
terms and working in Rio. 

The most unusual feature of the ex- 
press system is its 100 tubular bus shel- 
ters. Passengers pay their fares at a turn- 
stile at the end of a clear tube and then 
wait inside for their bus, which they enter 
from sliding doors in the tube. The design 
speeds up loading and unloading, Lerner 
says. In addition, computers can keep 
track of the number of passengers waiting 
in the tubes and dispatch buses accord- 
ingly. A similar system has been tested in 


New York City. 

Lerner sees this system as an alternative 
to a subway. The cost, some $54 million, 
“is 300 times less than a subway and you 
can build it in six months," he says. 
Curitiba's buses are now transporting 1.3 
million passengers per day. Lerner notes 
proudly that that is four times the num- 
ber of subway passengers in Rio (a city of 
10 million}. A flat “social” fare allows 
residents to spend, on average, only about 
10 percent of their income on transporta- 
tion, which is relatively low for Brazil. 


Recycling heaven 

Curitiba also has an impressive recycling 
record. More than 70 percent of its resi- 
dents now separate their trash, a figure 
that is the result of an ambitious promo- 
tional campaign targeted particularly to 
children. Each family gets a schedule that 
shows when a green truck with a bell 
("The children like it,” Lerner says) will 
come by to collect recyclables. The com- 
mitment to reuse also shows up in city 
parks where street light covers are made 
from recycled glass bottles. 

The city also gives residents of the 
favelas, or squatter settlements, free bus 
tokens, fresh produce, and dairy products 
in exchange for delivering separated gar- 
bage to a central collection point. Today, 
two-thirds of the city’s garbage, more 
than 100 tons daily, is recycled in a plant 
that itself makes use of recycled equipment. 


The plant employs homeless resident 
and recovering alcoholics, and the revenue 
it generates fund city social programs. 

Ironically, as Curitiba’s services im 
prove, more people are attracted from th 
countryside, exacerbating the probler 
of the favelas. About seven percent of th 
city’s residents live in favelas, accordin 
to Taniguchi; that estimate may be lov 
but it’s still considerably less than i 
other Latin American cities. The figure : 
rising, however, and serious social an 
environmental problems remain to b 
solved. Ten percent of the city’s resideni 
live in houses that do not have piped-i 
water and 40 percent in houses that ar 
not connected to acentral sewage systen 
The state has not invested in the city 
sewage system in recent years becaus 
Mayor Lerner and the governor of Parar 
are from different political partie 
Taniguchi says. 

Responding to this situation, Curitit 
has opened 15 neighborhood centers ' 
provide meals, recreation programs, an 
hygiene instruction to the children of tk 
favelas. Another 13 centers are expecte 
to open by the end of the year, servir 
15,000 children. The city also has turne 
old city buses into mobile classrooms fc 
neighborhood vocational training. On Flov 
ers Street downtown, a renovated trolle 
has become a childcare center. And theat: 
programs and sports and musical even 
are staged in outlying neighborhoods » 


Mayor Lerner spends his mornings in this building in Barigui Park, his afternoons in city hall. The park office is 
constructed, in part, of recycled utility poles and is heated with scraps from the city’s tree-trimming operation. 


Kris Herbst 


High-density construction is limited to the transportation “axes” that radiate 
from the city center. In the middle of each axis is a two-way express bus lane, 
flanked on either side by lanes for slow-moving car tra/fic. 


Kris Herbst 
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Memories of Curitiba 


In the spring of 1985, I served as planning 
consultant to the Curitiba Institute for 
Research and Urban Planning, which has 
served as the city’s planning agency since 
1965. My visit was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Partners of the Ameri- 
cas, a nonprofit foundation funded by 
government and private sources to pro- 
mote exchanges between states in the 
U.S. and states or regions in Latin Ameri- 
can nations. I benefited from the partner- 
ship between Ohio and the Brazilian state 
of Parana. 

Early every morning, I would leave my 
downtown hotel, walk along the narrow, 
already swept, pedestrianized streets, and 
pass through a small arcade, filled with the 
scents of coffee and flowers, to arrive at the 
bus station at Rui Barbosa Park. The bus 
would be filled with a cross-section of the 
local population: third-shift technical em- 
ployees from the Curitiba Industrial City, 
college students, maids, and businessmen. 
They would be speaking in Portuguese, 
Italian, German, and Polish. 

Those languages reflect Curitiba’s amaz- 
ing cultural diversity—a diversity that its 
planners have recognized and promoted. 
Its cheap, safe, dependable bus system 
allows residents to live in culturally distinct 
neighborhoods and still have easy access 
to jobs, schools, and recreation. The inter- 
action of diverse groups on city buses, on 
pedestrianized streets, and in city parks 
induces a kind of cultural civility. 

In other areas, too, Curitiba’s planners 


have acted with creativity and sensitivity. 
For instance, unwanted, abandoned, and 
often victimized “street children”—a ma- 
jor social problem in Curitiba as else- 
where in Latin America—are recruited to 
participate in a resource recovery pro- 
gram. Pre-teenage children are provided 
with carts and organized into teams to 
collect recyclable materials in the neigh- 
borhoods. They are paid a small wage, 
part of which is saved for their future, but 
the program is also tied to attendance at a 
special school. 

The planning institute occupied a com- 
plex of modest, one- and two-story wooden 
buildings arranged around a courtyard on 
the city’s near north side. The dominant 
impression was of a group of profession- 
als working toward a single set of objec- 
tives. It seemed to me that the planners 
made a consistent effort to strengthen the 
public’s consciousness of sound planning. 
Documents often were produced in two 
forms—an official report with sophisti- 
cated graphics intended for legislative and 
administrative action, and an illustrated 
summary intended for broad circulation 
in the community. 

Curitiba's greatest asset is an abiding 
tradition of planning that finds creative 
solutions to even the most severe urban 
problems. The older cities of the U.S. 
could learn much from its experience. 
David J. Allor, AICP 


Allor teaches planning at the University of 
Cincinnati. 


Curitiba," says Lerner. “I think we ae 


make residents “feel like they are partici- 


pants in the city’s life," Taniguchi says. 
Greening of Curitiba @ 


Curitiba is a wonderfully green place. In 
the last two decades, 1.5 million trees 
have been planted along city streets, in 
the 1,000 squares, and in the 16 city 
parks. The city has added steadily to its 
inventory of open space. Today, there are 
570 square feet of park per inhabitant, 
compared with 5.5 square feet in 1970. A 
practice that's especially popular with 
children is the use of flocks of sheep to 
keep the grass trimmed in city parks. 

The parks are linked by 94 miles of 
specially designed bicycle paths and by 
five renovated city buses, painted green, 
that provide a free shuttle service on 
weekends. A system of "work" bike paths 
connects neighborhoods in the southern 
part of the city, where many blue collar 
workers live, with the industrial park. 
Lerner himself spends his mornings in an 
office in Barigui Park. 

Curitiba planners have also found some 
creative ways to set up cultural facilities. 
An old glue factory has been converted 
into a creative arts center, and an 18th 
century arsenal has become a theater. 
circular, glassed-in auditorium has vel 
fitted into an abandoned limestone quarry*~ 
whose forested cliffs make a dramatic 
backdrop to the stage. Finally, to main- 
tain neighborhood pride in a city known 
for a variety of immigrant groups, Curitiba 
has built symbolic arches over roadways 
that enter the Polish, Italian, and Ukrai- 
nian sections of town. 


Common sense 

Most of Curitiba’s planning innovations 
are based on simple, common sense ideas— 
and all of them on an annual budget of 
$250 miilion, most of it from property 
taxes. Curitiba spends $156 per capita to ~ 
deliver all its services. In contrast, Dallas - 
spends $807 per capita and Detroit $1,279. 

All three cities have a population of more 
than a million. 

Canadian Arthur Eggleston calls Curitiba 
“the most progressive city of South America" 
and says it has inspired many of the eco- 
logical and environmental programs that. 
are now being developed by Toronto, where 
Eggleston was mayor until last year. 

“Any city, large or small, can be a 
rediscover the city as an instrument ‘) 
change. I know it's a very optimistic view 
ot the city, but I have to be optimistic 
because my vision of humanity is opti- 
mistic. [f not, nothing will work." 


Kris Herbst is a writer in Washington, D.C. 


REGION OF HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 
- RECOMMENDATION - 


DATE: 1992 November 11 

REPORT TO: Chairman and Members 
Economic Development and Planning Committee 

FROM: The Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development 

SUBJECT: Special Meeting of the Economic Development and Planning Committee to 
Receive the Final Report of the Regional Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development 

RECOMMENDATION: 


a) That the January 25, 1993 meeting of the Economic Development and Planning 
Committee be scheduled for 3:00 p.m. at an appropriate location, for the purpose of 


receiving the final report of the Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development. 


b) That staff be directed to advertise the purpose, time, and location of the Economic 


Development and Planning Committee meeting and invite personally all citizens who have 
been involved in the work of the Task Force. 


on Ross, 


Task Force Chairman 


FINANCIAL/STAFFING/LEGAL IMPLICATIONS: 


Costs provided for in the existing Task Force budget allocations. 


BACKGROUND: # 


In the spring of 1990, Regional Council established the Regional Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development. The Task Force, composed initially of three regional councillors and 
fifteen citizen members, was given a mandate to prepare, in consultation with the citizens of 
Hamilton-Wentworth, a vision statement and implementation strategy. 


On June 16, 1992 the Task Force presented Regional Council with "Vision 2020 - The 
Sustainable Region", which is a description of the type of community Hamilton-Wentworth 
could be, in the year 2020, if our decisions follow the principles of sustainable development. At 
this time Regional Council adopted Vision 2020 as the basis for Regional decision-making.- 


Since adoption of Vision 2020, the Task Force has been working on the development of an 
implementation strategy, to make the vision a reality. The Task Force is approaching the 
completion of its recommended implementation strategy and final report. Given the scope and 
comprehensive nature of the final report and the extensive citizen involvement in its development, 
the Task Force is requesting that a day be dedicated to sustainable development. 


There will be three components to the day. 
1) As part of the regular meeting of the Economic Development and Planning 


Committee there will be a presentation by the members of the Task Force of their 
final report. All regional councillors will be invited to attend this presentation. 


i) After the committee meeting the members of the Task Force will host a press 
conference where they will answer questions about the directions and content of 
the report. 

3) After the press conference the members of the Task Force will host a reception 


for the public. An open invitation will be made to all citizens to come and view 
the final report and hear the presentation to the Economic Development and 
Planning Committee. 


This day will provide the opportunity for the public to attend the presentation of the final report 
and also operate as a mechanism to initiate implementation of the final report. 


MB:fd 


Ruth Greenwood 
Hamilton Public Library 
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CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


AGENDA 
pn 
DATE: Wednesday, December 9, 1992 
Coy % 
TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. ie, | 
rp 
PLACE: 15th Floor Committee Room, Regional Offices “Dy, 
i GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 
b) Minutes of November 18, 1992 meeting of the Chairman’s Task Force on 


Sustainable Development. 


C) Chairman’s remarks 


2 NEW BUSINESS 
Fa Final Report, Part 2 - Detailed Strategies and Actions 
For the consideration of the Task Force. 
2n2 Final Report, Part 1 - Directions 
For the consideration of the Task Force. 
Ze Preparations for Final Presentation 


Verbal Report from staff. 


Chairman’s Task Force on Agenda December 9, 1992 
Sustainable Development 


2.4 For the Information of the Task Force: 
a) Draft Community Economic Strategy (Core Document) (PLA 92-105) 


b) "How Portland Does It", The Atlantic, Volume 270, No. 5, November 
1992. 


C) "Shaping the Future of Hamilton-Wentworth", Skyline, Volume 14, 
Issue 3, 3rd Quarter 1992, 


d) "Task Force on Sustainable Development Holds Community 


Implementation Workshop", Social Planning and Research Council 
Newsletter, Volume 8, No. 2, Fall 1992. 


ok ADJOURNMENT 


N 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met on Wednesday, November 18, 
1992 at 7:00 o’clock p.m., 15th Floor Committee Room, Regional Offices. 


Present: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 
Vice-Chairman J. McCulloch 
See Acai 4a sardines ene Korol,, J. McDonald, B. 
McHattie, G. Simmons, G. Smuk, J. Walkem 


Absent with regrets: P. Ashenhurst, M. Boyak, Dr. S. French, J. Michaluk, 
J. Nriagu; 
Also Present: Messrs. B. Pearce, M. Bekkering 


Mmes. B. Poland, L. Sohal 
ie GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: None 


b) Minutes of November 4, 1992 meeting of the Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development 


(Korol/McCulloch) be received and adopted as presented. CARRIED. 
Cc) Chairman’s remarks 

Chairman D. Ross reminded the members of the Task Force that the Task 

Force was quickly approaching the end of their term. Staff indicated that the 

Economic Development and Planning Committee will be having a special 

Public Meeting tentatively on January 25, 1992. At this meeting they will be 


reviewing the final report as proposed by the Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development. 


Ze NEW BUSINESS 


Zak Correspondence received from Brenda Poland requesting the Task Force to 
endorse her research project 


(Simmons/McHattie) 


That the research project proposed by Brenda Poland be endorsed. 
CARRIED. 


Chairman’s Task Force on Minutes November 18, 1992 
Sustainable Development 


2.2 


Ze 


2.4 


Final Report, Part 2 - Detailed Actions and Strategies 
(Simmons/Smuk) 


That the Final Report, Part 2 - "Detailed Actions and Strategies" be tabled for 
further discussion at the December 9, 1992 meeting. CARRIED. 


Final Report, Part 1 - Directions 
(Korol/McDonald) 


That the Final Report, Part 1 - "Directions", Draft 2 be received. 
CARRIED. 


Next Meeting 

The following meetings have been scheduled for the remainder of 1992: 

e Wednesday, December 9, 1992 

e Wednesday, December 16, 1992 

For the Information of the Task Force: 

(Walkem/McHattie) 

That the following items be received: 

a) Correspondence received from Paul Kurelek outlining comments 
respecting the "Community Workshop on Land Use Planning, 
Transportation, and Community Design. 

b) Correspondence received from AnnMarie Mascia regarding a paper 
produced by the Registered Nurses Association of British Columbia as 


part of the "New Directions for Health Care", 


Cc) Copy of Report to City Council of Olympia, Washington respecting 
"Olympia as Leader in Sustainable City Movement". 


d) Article entitled "Cleaning Up Our Act" 


Chairman’s Task Force on Minutes November 18, 1992 
y ) Sustainable Development 


e) Article from the American Planning Association (APA) Planning 
Journal, entitled "Brazil’s Model City", dated September, 1992. 


f) Report to the Economic Development and Planning Committee 
respecting presentation of the final reports of the Regional Chairman’s 
Task Force on Sustainable Development. CARRIED. 
New Business #1 
(Adam/Jardine) 
That the following item be received. CARRIED. 
Correspondence received from M. Bekkering including the following: 


® Article in the Stoney Creek News entitled, "Development bid fuels controversy 
- Where grows Stoney Creek?", Wednesday, November 11, 1992. - 


® Article from the Toronto Life Publication entitled, "Staying in Shape", 
9 November 1992. 


5 ADJOURNMENT 


On motion (Adam/Jardine) the Committee adjourned at 10:00 p.m. CARRIED. 


Chairman 


Secretary 


al 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: Members, Task Force YOUR FILE: 
FROM: M. Bekkering OUR FILE: 

PHONE: (416) 546-2195 
SUBJECT: Report 2 - Detailed Strategies DATE: 1992 November 30 


Just a reminder that the focus of the meeting on December 9 will be to complete the initial 
Teview of report 2 - Detailed Strategies and Actions. The following sections still need to 
reviewed: 


Improving the Quality of Water Resources 
Improving the Quality of Our Air 
Consuming Less Energy 

Developing a New Urban Form; and 
Changing Our Mode of Transportation. 


According to the discussion at last meeting, revisions have been made to the report and are 
marked with an asterisk. 


Detailed Strategies 
and Achons 
fOr 
Creating A 
Sustainable Redion 


January, 1993 


gad The Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development cc 
we he Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Implementing Vision 2020 


Detailed Actions and Strategies 
for 
Creating a Sustainable Region 


Prepared by 


The Regional Chairman’s 
Task Force on Sustainable Development 


December 9, 1992 
(Draft 2) 
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1.0 Introduction 


This document is a companion to the first report “Directions for Creating a Sustainable Region". 
The purpose of this document is to identify for Regional Council the type of actions which can 
be taken to achieve the community stated in VISION 2020: The Sustainable Region. 


Over the last three years the members of the Task Force and citizen participants have 
discussed and brainstormed a number of ideas for implementation. Thoughts and issues 
discussed have ranged from light and noise pollution to maintaining the cultural diversity of 
our community. 


Given the range of interests, represented by members of the Task Force and the high level of 
citizen involvement, it is not surprising that not everyone agreed about everything. There are a 
large number of ideas and issues that have been raised over the last three years which people 
will not find in this report. Although every thought received consideration by the Task Force, 
this report represents a consensus among members about what the majority of people 
participating in the public outreach programme would like to see change in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 


Over 300 recommendations for action are presented in this report. If implemented over the 
next 30 years by elected officials, community agencies, business, and citizens these actions will 
result in a Hamilton-Wentworth based on the principles of sustainable development. 


This report is organized according to the same topic and sub-topic headings contained in the 
first report "Directions for Creating a Sustainable Region". Under each topic is the goal, 
strategic direction and actions to achieve the strategic direction. 


2.0 The Landscape 


2.1 Natural Areas and Corridors 


GOAL: 


STRATEGY: 


Identify the desired system 


STRATEGY: 


Encourage Coordination 
Between Agencies 


To develop a system of interconnected protected natural areas, 
which provides for the growth and development of natural flora 
and fauna and, where appropriate, provides access for all citizens 
of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


e Establish a process for public discussion on what Regional 
Official Plan policies are needed to: 


- designate the natural core areas, natural corridors, and 
natural connecting links; 


- limit or prohibit human activities that may have a 
negative effect on the natural areas; 


- identify appropriate recreational and other land uses; and 


- define what is meant by carrying capacity and what 
parameters are involved. 


e Develop, maintain and make accessible to the public, a 
database and mapping system which identifies and describes 
Hamilton-Wentworth’s desired system of natural areas, corridors, 
and linkages. 


e Establish a partnership between agencies, such as, the 
federal Fisheries Department and Wildlife Service, provincial 
ministries, the Conservation Authorities, and other public and 
private groups and organizations, for the purpose of funding the 
identification, research and description of natural areas to be 
protected. 


¢ Establish a "Natural Areas Coordinating Committee" to 
arrange agreements between agencies on research needs and 
protection measures and aim to eliminate overlap, redundant 
activities, and establish cost sharing agreements. 


» STRATEGY: e Establish an acquisition fund for the purchase of natural 
areas. The terms of reference for this fund should include: 
6 Purchase Properties to be 
Part of System - acommitment by the Region to contribute a substantial 
amount to the fund on an annual basis; 


- acommitment to seek matching funds by other agencies, 
such as, the Ontario Heritage Foundation, Nature 
Conservancy, and Conservation Authority Foundations 
and/or other groups, such as, the Bruce Trail Association 
and the Naturalist Club which participate in public fund 
raising efforts; 


- a priority to purchase natural areas adjacent to the 
existing built urban area which are subject to 
development pressure; and 


- astipulation that the purchase of properties will not 
involve expropriation but be based on the principle of 
willing seller/willing buyer. 


e Investigate the options associated with title and purchase 
arrangements, such as conservation easements, to complement 
and enhance the proposed acquisition fund. 


ee e Investigate the possible use of development charges for the 
» purchase of natural areas and/or development of related 
ig facilities. 


e Encourage the Area Municipalities to use the 5% park 
dedication in the Planning Act for the acquisition of space 
needed as part of the network of natural areas, natural corridors, 
natural connecting links, and trail systems. 


¢ Request that Revenue Canada change the tax laws to 
eliminate the assessment of capital gains on donations of land to 
public agencies and private community based land trusts and 
allow the full 100% tax deduction currently enjoyed by donors of 
Canadian cultural heritage objects. 


¢ Request the Provincial government to broaden the 
Conservation Land Tax Rebate program, so that land designated 
by municipalities under the Planning Act is eligible. 


STRATEGY: 


Educate People about 
Benefits of Protecting 
Natural Areas 


% 


¢ Request the local Conservation Authorities to develop a 
program of public information and education which illustrates - 
the relationship between the desired system of natural areas and © 
people’s interests. 


e Encourage the Ministry of Natural Resources and the 
Conservation Authorities to develop a landowner contact 
program which will encourage private stewardship of natural 
areas and provide requested expertise and assistance to 
landowners. 


e Request McMaster University and Mohawk College to 
establish an advisory committee involving the Region and other 
relevant agencies, to provide advice and guidance to students 
interested in researching the natural areas of Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 


¢ Support the establishment of a scholarship for ecological 
research, to be administered through the Conservation Authority 
foundations. 


¢ Request the local school boards to increase the local natural 

heritage component of their curriculum, and encourage them to 
participate with other agencies, such as, conservation 

authorities, in the development of the curriculum. Request the 
Hamilton Naturalists Club to adapt the Natural Areas Inventory y 
project documents to provide a basis for development of this © 
curriculum. 


e Establish a program to monitor ecosystem integrity 
throughout the natural areas by perhaps designating one or 
more long term ecological monitoring sites. 


e Establish a detailed protocol for the preparation of 
environmental impact statements to ensure a complete review of 
possible ecological effects and to provide additional information 
to the natural areas database. 


' STRATEGY: 


Fe ) Promote the Natural 
Wonders of the Region as a 
Tourist Attraction (Eco- 
Tourism) 


¢ Develop a program to advertise and promote the natural 
features, such as, the escarpment, harbour, waterfalls, flora and 
fauna. 


e Direct a program to increase people’s awareness about the 
natural wonders of the Region and encourage local residents to 
spend their vacations at home visiting the natural wonders of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 


e¢ Attract new business development to Hamilton-Wentworth by 
developing a program emphasizing the high quality of life offered 
by access to the Region’s natural wonders. 


2.2 Improving the Quality of Water Resources 


GOALS 


STRATEGY: 


Eliminate use of Chemicals 
and Potential 
Contamination 


To ensure the water quality in streams, creeks, Cootes Paradise, 
Hamilton Harbour, Lake Ontario and other surface bodies is 
generally good, that the water is clear and that swimming is a 
safe activity. 


To identify and eliminate all significant sources of potential 
chemical contamination by the year 2000. 


To reduce the combined municipal water use of households and 
businesses by 50% by the year 2000. 


To restore adequate habitat for fish and birds to a level 
necessary to restore the populations to a healthy and productive 
state. 


To ensure the quality of groundwater throughout the Region is 
suitable as potable water and as a pure recharge source for 
surface waters. 


e Phase out the use of pesticides, herbicides and other 
chemicals in care of Regional properties. 


¢ Develop and implement a policy on the maintenance of 
Regional properties, requiring low maintenance ground cover and 
ecological landscaping. 


¢ Encourage the Area Municipalities and Conservation 
Authorities to phase out the use of pesticides, herbicides and 
other chemicals. 


e Develop an education program for the general public 
identifying the environmental effect of domestic use of fertilisers, 
weedkiller, pesticides, septic system cleaners, drain openers, root 
lollers, and so on. 


¢ Ider'’°, for the general public alternatives to using 
chemic 


° ‘age other levels of government, businesses, and 
far: _o reduce the amount of chemical they use for care of 
Pia 


STRATEGY: 


Reduce Water Consumption 


STRATEGY: 


Restore and Protect Natural 
Habitat 


¢ Identify, in cooperation with local industry, mechanisms for 
transport, recycle, reuse and disposal of chemicals. 


¢ Expand program for disposal of household hazardous waste 
and chemicals. 


¢ Continue distribution of household kits on water 
conservation. 


e Encourage homeowners and industries to reduce water 
consumption through actions, such as, retrofitting and changes 
in consumption practices and habits. 


¢ Continue and complete by year 2000, the process of metering 
all water users in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


e Investigate charging a fee for water which reflects full cost 
accounting, including both capital and operating costs. 


e Investigate implementation of new regulations requiring all 
new construction to make use of high efficiency fixtures (eg. low 
flush toilets and low flow shower heads). 


¢ Cooperate with local Conservation Authorities and the 
Ministry of Natural Resources in using land acquisition, stream 
rehabilitation projects, land use controls and other policy tools to 
protect and enhance Hamilton-Wentworth’s streams and fish 
habitat. 


¢ Encourage the Area Municipalities to place a greater 
emphasis on stream/fisheries protection when preparing storm 
water management programs and land use plans. 


¢ Investigate and when feasible implement sub-watershed 
planning in cooperation with the Area Municipalities, 
Conservation Authorities, Ministry of Environment and the 
Ministry of Natural Resources. 


¢ Adopt land use policies to control development in stream 
valleys and along streams. 


e Establish vegetated stream buffers protected from 
development. 


e Work with the local Conservation Authorities to acquire 
lands in stream valleys. 


e Develop a landowner contact program to encourage 
landowners to maintain vegetative buffers alongside creeks, 
streams and reservoirs. 


e Lobby the Province to alter the property tax structure to 
provide an incentive to landowners to maintain properties as 
naturally vegetated landscapes. 


e Establish, in cooperation with the Area Municipalities and 
local Conservation Authorities, more naturalized storm water 
management systems which improve infiltration rates and 
reduce heavy storm water flows and associated erosion and 
sedimentation. 


e Support efforts to restore marshes in Cootes Paradise and the 
Hamilton Harbour. 


¢ Avoid wherever possible the channelling of streams and 
creeks into concrete or other artificial aqueducts, sewers or 
ditches. 


e Encourage sound erosion control practices through firm 
planning with engineering restrictions on activities in the 


Region’s watersheds, such as, grading and construction. 


¢ Promote techniques to increase ground infiltration of water. 


© 


& 


STRATEGY: 


Make the Waterfront and 
Harbour Accessible, Safe 
and Protect as a Supply of 
Water 


e¢ Support the implementation of the Remedial Action Plan for 
Hamilton Harbour. 


¢ Develop a ship decontamination lock to guard against zebra 
mussel type infestations. 


¢ Encourage the Royal Botanical Gardens, the Canada Centre 
for Inland Waters and McMaster University to collaborate in the 
design and implementation of a natural plant filter bed project 
as a method of water purification. 


e Ensure a system is in place to effectively deal with spills into 
the Harbour. 


e Develop a plan for waterfront access to Hamilton Harbour 
that is compatible with the industrial uses of the Harbour. 


e Undertake the necessary capital improvements to Woodward 
Sewage Treatment Plant needed to meet the restrictions, 
identified in the Remedial Action Plan, on loadings into Cootes 
Paradise and Hamilton Harbour. 


e Continue program to monitor sewer use and enforcement of 
the Sewer Use Control Bylaw. 


e Investigate and implement when possible, new technologies 
for eliminating harmful and toxic contaminants from entering 
the Harbour. 


¢ Continue construction of the combined sewer overflow 
reservoirs. 


e Integrate planning, decision making and implementation on a 
watershed basis, to maintain and restore desired water quality. 


STRATEGY: 
Protect the Groundwater 


Resources of Hamilton- 
Wentworth 
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e Prepare a groundwater resource management study to 
provide the following information: 


- delineation and evaluation of the hydrological, geological, 
chemical, and geographical attributes of the Region’s 
groundwater resources by the year 2000. 


- identification of existing and potential threats to 
groundwater resources (eg. residential development, 
landfill sites, and industrial practices). 


- an analysis of existing groundwater protection policies 
and an evaluation of protection policies used in other 
municipalities. 


¢ Develop Official Plan policies to ensure lots created by 
severance or subdivision in non-serviced areas have sufficient 
land available to accommodate private services and to provide 
adequate dilution of effluent. 


¢ Develop Official Plan policies for the protection of water 
recharge areas. 


¢ Develop policies and strict enforcement regarding the 
installation, and maintenance of septic systems and water 
supplies. 


¢ Lobby the Province to change appropriate legislation 
pertaining to wells and that abandoned wells be appropriately 
plugged. A well should not be put into use until a use permit is 
issued signifying the well construction meets Provincial 
standards. 


e Include an environmental fee in development charges levied 
in unserviced areas which would be used exclusively for 
remediation purposes of degraded groundwater resources. 


STRATEGY: 


Establish Coordination and 
Cooperation 


¢ Lobby the Ministry of Environment and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food to expand programs and initiatives to 
reduce the impact of farm practices on ground and surface 
waters. 


e Employ a user pay approach for water services and required 
upgrades for new developments. 


¢ Develop formal and informal mechanisms to coordinate the 
efforts of all agencies, industries, businesses, and government 
bodies towards the achievement of a common goal on water 
quality. 


¢ Request the local Conservation Authorities to develop a 
community consensus on the desired quality and quantity 
characteristics of our surface waters. 


ve 


2.3 Improving the Quality of Our Air 


GOALS: To ensure the Region has the best air quality of any major urban 
area in Ontario by the year 2000, as determined by the Ministry 
of the Environment. 


STRATEGY: e Establish a Regional Environmental Office with the mandate 
to: 

Eliminate all Sources of Air 

Pollution - coordinate local efforts to ban ozone destroying chemicals; 


- educate citizens about air pollution and other 
environmental issues; 


- evaluate emission control policies utilized in other 
communities; and 


- work with local industry in developing emission reduction 
programs. 


¢ Establish a comprehensive database, by year 2000, for 
monitoring the emissions of Hamilton-Wentworth’s 500 largest 
companies. 


e Establish a comprehensive database, by year 2020, for 
monitoring the emissions of Hamilton-Wentworth’s 2,000 largest 
companies. 


e Phase out the use of incineration as a method of waste 
management. 


¢ Develop bylaws, in cooperation with the Area Municipalities, 
restricting the level of dust emissions from construction and 
landfill sites. 


e Present an annual award to local companies that 
dramatically reduce emissions, or produce new technology 
capable of reducing air pollution, or in some other way improves 
local air quality and protection of the atmosphere. 


e Provide funding for a chair at McMaster University in air 
pollution reduction technology. 
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STRATEGY: 
Improve the ability of the 


Natural Environment to 
Absorb Gaseous Pollutants 


STRATEGY: 


Improve the Quality of 
Indoor Air 


¢ Investigate the development of a requirement that the 
granting of a commercial license to companies involved in repair 
or air conditioners and refrigerators, is contingent upon meeting 
Provincial/Federal standards. 


¢ Lobby appropriate political bodies, about reducing industrial 
emissions from the Ohio Valley. 


e Lobby the Federal Government to develop more stringent 
domestic and international emission standards. 


e Prepare a community strategy for tree planting. 


e Protect existing trees through the preparation and 
enforcement of a new Regional Tree Protection Bylaw. 


¢ Establish as a goal and eventually as a requirement, a 
minimum amount of vegetation on each residential lot in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 


¢ Undertake an audit of all Regional Government offices, to 
ensure all reasonable efforts are being made to ensure a high air 
quality. 


e Ensure all buildings are adhering to requirements of 
adequate fresh air exchanges. 


e Introduce indoor plants and new filtration technologies into 
all buildings and offices operated by Regional Government. 


¢ Encourage strict enforcement, by the Area Municipalities, of 
no-smoking bylaws. 
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2.4 Reducing the Amount of Waste 


GOAL: 


STRATEGY: 


Reduce the Amount of 
Waste 


* 
~ 
. 
4 
€ 


To develop and implement a comprehensive waste prevention 
and management plan with a focus on pollution prevention, and 
with a strategy consisting of three components, in order of 
priority: 


1) the reduction of waste going to the curb and down the sewer; 

2) the diversion of waste for reuse or recycling; and 

3) as a last resort, the disposal of the remaining minute amount 
of waste after reduction and diversion. 


To reduce and virtually eliminate the creation of hazardous 
waste. 


e Develop a comprehensive public education program that will: 


- enhance people’s understanding of the costs and benefits 
of waste and waste reduction; 


- emphasize the importance of changing from a consumer € 
ethic to a conserver ethic; and : 


- promote acceptance of a user pay garbage collection 
system. 


¢ Develop and implement a user pay garbage collection system. 


¢ Develop a purchasing policy for all regional departments that 
requires the purchase of goods and supplies containing post 
consumer content. 


e Encourage business, industry, and other levels of government 
to adopt the practice of product stewardship where the cost of 
waste management is internalized in the price of products and 
packages. 


¢ Institute mandatory recycling. 
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STRATEGY: 


Eliminate Hazardous Waste 


STRATEGY: 


Identify contaminated sites 
and control development 


e Enhance and increase the existing Regional programs for 
reduction and diversion of solid, liquid, and hazardous waste. 


e Endorse, through Council resolution, the principle of virtual 
elimination of hazardous waste disposal. 


e Encourage industries to sign a "virtual elimination good 
neighbour agreement” committing them to waste audits, zero 
discharge targets, and public consultation. 


e Award tenders for Regional sewer, road and other types of 
work, only when it is verified that residues and debris will be 
brought to an approved site. 


e Establish a regional waste exchange depot for the reuse and 
exchange of industrial by-products. 


e Encourage the Province of Ontario to either identify 
contaminated sites or provide adequate funding that would allow 
the Region to undertake this activity. 


e Encourage the Province to develop a fund for the clean-up of 
contaminated sites. 


¢ Require approval from the Ministry of Environment that a 
site, previously used for industrial, transportation or waste 
management, is not contaminated before approving an Official 
Plan amendment, zoning change, land severance or plan of 
subdivision/condominium. 


e Encourage the Province to pass legislation requiring 


landowners to register any known contamination on the property 
title. 
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2.5 Consuming Less Energy 


GOAL: To reduce the consumption of non-renewable energy sources. e 


STRATEGY: e Purchase or lease the most energy efficient office space, 
capital facilities, machines, office equipment, and vehicles for the 

Encourage Reduced operation of Regional Government. 

Consumption 


e Advertise the availability of grants from agencies, such as, 
Ontario Hydro, for energy efficiency retrofits in 
industrial/commercial buildings. 


e Encourage the Province of Ontario to revise the building code, 
to require the use of high energy efficiency building materials 
and practices. 


¢ Promote energy efficiency in new housing developments 
during the subdivision approval process (eg. ensure quick 
pedestrian access to public transit, encourage better solar 
orientation, and encourage use of vegetation to moderate 
climate). 


e Encourage Hamilton Hydro and other electrical utilities to r 
promote energy conservation and reduced consumption through € 
actions, such as, using peak hour pricing for electricity, providing . 

- financial incentives to reduce consumption, and distribution of 
information about ways to reduce energy use. 


e Establish a Regional Environmental Office with mandate to 
educate citizens about energy conservation measures, alternative 
energy use, high efficiency equipment and machinery and energy 
efficient building design. 
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STRATEGY: 


Use Alternative Fuels and 
Energy Sources 


¢ Continue the conversion of public transit vehicles to natural 
gas. 


¢ Develop a plan for the conversion of all Regional Government 
vehicles to alternative low or non-polluting fuels. 


¢ Establish joint funding with other governments and agencies 
for an engineering research chair at McMaster University on 
solar energy, wind power, energy conservation strategies, and 
alternative energy sources. 


e Encourage Mohawk College to establish a program whose aim 
is to provide training in use of alternative energy systems and 
the design and production of energy efficient buildings and 
equipment. 
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3.0 Our Communities 


3.1 Developing a New Urban Form 


GOALS: 


STRATEGY: 


Define a New Form to 
Urban Development 
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e To encourage development which makes efficient use of new 
and existing infrastructure and services. 


e To minimize the environmental, social, and financial costs of 
new development to the residents of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


e To minimize urban sprawl, the encroachment on rural and 
agricultural lands and commuting distances. 


¢ To encourage and facilitate the everyday use of alternative 
modes of transportation, such as, walking, bicycling, and public 
transit. 


¢ Develop and incorporate into the Regional Official Plan a 
planned future urban development pattern which addresses the 
following desires: 


1) Activity nodes or centres which: contain a range of 
residential, commercial, retail, industrial, institutional, 
and related employment opportunities appropriate to the 
centre’s size and function; are relatively self contained 
communities; and contain a full range of housing so that 
people can live and work in the same community. 


2) Corridors which connect the activity nodes should also 
operate as mixed use areas offering a various 
combinations of retail, residential, institutional and 
commercial in individual buildings and between buildings. 


3) A network of linked green corridors and spaces, plus a 
designated green corridor along the boundary to the 
urban area. 


4) Designated industrial-business parks when needed are 
considered part of the entire urban development area and 
a range of land use activities, including residential, 
industrial, commercial and institutional is allowed in 
these areas. 
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STRATEGY: 


Establish a Firm Urban 
Boundary 


¢ Develop a servicing and transportation plan for the Region 
which reflects the desired urban development pattern. 


e Designate in the Regional Official Plan a boundary 
establishing the geographic limit to urban development. 


¢ Develop policies for the Regional Official Plan indicating 
when and how changes to the urban boundary will be considered. 
Changes should be considered in a comprehensive manner, as 
part of the five year official plan review and should consider the 
following: 


- the need on a regional scale for additional land to permit 
development within a 10 to 15 year planning timeframe; 


- the achievement of a population density in the existing 
urban area, which supports a high level of public transit 
usage; 


- the financial costs and benefits, environmental impacts 
(ie. loss of agricultural land and effect on natural areas), 
and social factors (ie. provision of affordable housing); and 


- the review of alternative development scenarios for 
development in the urban area and accommodating and 
managing growth. 


* Organize every five years a community task force to guide the 
five year official plan review and a community consultation 
process on future directions for urban development. 


e Encourage the Province of Ontario to develop legislation 
which supports the above directions on urban boundary and 
designation review. 


¢ Establish similar policies on the limits of development in 
rural settlement areas. 
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STRATEGY: 
Policies to Encourage A 


Mixed and Compact Urban 
Form 


STRATEGY: 
Direct all Urban Type 


Development away from 
Agricultural Areas 
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e Review all existing and future neighbourhood and secondary 
plans to ensure they promote the integration of economic 
activities, a mix of people, a vibrant neighbourhood setting, and 
a sense of community. 


¢ Encourage through appropriate Regional Official Plan policies 
a mix of suitable employment, education, commercial, leisure, 
and residential land uses in every neighbourhood. 


¢ Develop in cooperation with the Area Municipalities, an 
initiative similar to the Main Street Housing Program in Toronto 
(increased residential development above commercial strips along 
transit corridors). 


e Encourage a mix of housing types and the provision of 
affordable housing in every neighbourhood through continued 
implementation of the recommendations of the Chairman’s Task 
Force on Affordable Housing. 


e Encourage and permit work at home industries and small 
cottage type industries. 


e Facilitate the development of the urban development pattern 
discussed earlier by providing fast, efficient public transit 
between activity nodes, and by providing appropriate municipal 
services to accommodate the desired development densities. 


e Eliminate all severances on agricultural lands by the year 
2020. 


e Limit and eventually eliminate expansion of rural settlement 
areas, rural estate developments, rural mobile home 
developments and other site specific amendments that permit 
urban land uses in rural areas. 


e Eliminate severances on agricultural lands for retirement and 
families but provide alternatives through retirement 
communities, transferable development credits, or development 
in non-agricultural or natural areas land. 


¢ Designate in the Regional Official Plan all prime agricultural 
lands (soil classes 1, 2, 3, and 4) as Agricultural Land Reserves 
to be protected through appropriate Regional Official Plan 
policies from non-agricultural intrusions. 
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STRATEGY: 


Provide for stability in the 
agricultural areas 


@ srnarecy: 


Encourage and facilitate 
Urban Renewal and 
Redevelopment 


e Eliminate the financial incentive to encourage urban type 
development in rural areas by developing system where area 
municipalities in Hamilton-Wentworth receiving the majority of 
urban development compensate rural municipalities for 
protecting agricultural and natural areas. 


¢ Develop an information system containing data on ownership, 
crops, soil capabilities and so on, which would be used for 
assessing agricultural and rural development proposals. 


e Establish Anchor Farms along the urban boundary. Anchor 
farms would consist of a series of farms set up under long term 
lease arrangements with a farmer to live on and farm the land, 
creating a ring of viable farm operations around the urban 
fringe. 


e Investigate a development credit system whereby farmers can 
sell development credits redeemable in designated urban 
development areas, either in vacant lots or an increase in 
development density. 


e Encourage new business development to locate in the existing 
built urban area (eg. infill, redevelopment, and use of vacant 
buildings) as opposed to the vacant undeveloped suburban 
industrial business parks. 


¢ Develop a program to help volunteer community groups to 
undertake environmental and neighbourhood clean-ups. 


e Assist in community revitalization by making when 
appropriate, physical improvements to a neighbourhood (eg. 
roads, parks, and street lighting). 


e Encourage redevelopment by locating municipal 
developments (eg. non-profit housing) in areas targeted for 
renewal. 


e Prepare an information package for community groups, 
highlighting successful revitalization activities. 


e¢ Investigate and identify all tools and methods available to 
local government for encouraging redevelopment. 
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STRATEGY: 


Revise Development 
Standards and Regulations 
to Reflect Principles of 
Sustainable Development 
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e Encourage the Area Municipalities to develop a 
comprehensive zoning bylaw which allows greater flexibility and 
is simplified to a maximum of ten categories. 


e Develop a technical committee in cooperation with the Area 
Municipalities to examine a switch to performance zoning. 


e Encourage the Province of Ontario to revise appropriate 
legislation to allow zoning bylaws to control building style. 


¢ Develop zoning bylaws which allow greater flexibility in 
terms of mixing land uses and density of developments. 


e Incorporate into the approvals process a procedure to 
evaluate new proposals according to the principles of sustainable 
development (eg. road and landscaping design to minimize storm 
water run off, energy conservation, and opportunities for 
walking, cycling and public transit). 


e Organize an annual conference for municipal engineers on 
alternative standards and implementing sustainable 
development. 


e Include in the review of neighbourhood and secondary plans 
and plans of subdivision an evaluation of: 


- walking distance to transit stops (desired maximum 5 
minutes); 

- the location of all transit stops; 

- walking distance to neighbourhood facilities and shops; 

- provisions made for cycling; 

- the construction of sidewalks and pedestrian walkways; 
and . 

- needs of the mobility impaired and protection for 
pedestrians from wind and sun. 


e Include in the review of site plans an evaluation of: 


- provision for uninterrupted pedestrian access from 
sidewalk to building entrance; 

- accessibility for people with disabilities; 

- provision of parking and storage for bicycles; 


STRATEGY: 


Use Financial Tools to 
Direct Future Urban 
Development 


- provision of pedestrian amenities for protection from wind 
and sun; 

- location of transit shelters and other sidewalk furniture; 
and 

- location of building in relation to streetline. 


¢ Undertake land use planning only after completing a detailed 
environmental analysis and infrastructure provision study. 


¢ Develop criteria based on sustainable development principles 
for evaluation of all proposed developments requiring official 
plan amendments or change in zoning. 


¢ Revise the application of development charges to encourage 
redevelopment, intensification and development at higher 
densities. Development charges should: 


- be greatest for developments requiring new municipal 
services; 

- vary according to the type of development and reflect 
social and environmental costs (eg. low density 
development should pay a higher fee than high density 
development); and 

- be set in relation to a desired or optimum development 
density level (eg. developments below or above the desired 
density, defined in the neighbourhood plan, should pay a 
higher fee because it either makes inefficient use of 
services or will require additional services) 


e Encourage the Province of Ontario to make appropriate 
revisions to allow property taxes to be charged in a similar 
manner as proposed above for development charges. 


¢ Implementation of market value assessment is discouraged 
because it encourages urban sprawl. 


e Encourage the Province of Ontario to remove barriers in the 
existing property tax structure which discourage rehabilitation of 
the existing building stock (eg. any home improvement costing 
more than $5,000 results in a reassessment of the property). 


¢ Request the Province of Ontario to revise the property tax 
system to allow municipalities greater freedom to use property 
taxes to direct urban development. 
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STRATEGY: 
Ensure strong community 


involvement in the planning 
process 
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e Develop, in cooperation with the Province and Area 
Municipalities a revolving fund for provision of loans to people 
willing to invest in the redevelopment of geographic areas € 
targeted for revitalization. 


e Encourage the use of participatory research and planning in 
development of neighbourhood and community planning. 


e Provide mechanisms to assist citizens in identifying and 
filling the needs of their neighbourhood. 


e All neighbourhood and community action plans should be 
developed in consultation with citizens and these plans should 
identify actions and responsibilities. 


' 4,0 Getting Around 


) 9 4.1 Changing Our Mode of Transportation 


GOALS: 


STRATEGY: 


| © Leadership by Example 


To develop a sustainable transportation system for people, goods 
and services which: 


is environmentally friendly, affordable, efficient, 
convenient, and accessible; 

meets community needs; 

provides a level of service for people with disabilities 
which is comparable to regular public transit; 

provides for the safe movement of the public; 

provides access to all areas of the Region; and 

integrates public transit, bicycles, pedestrians, trucks and 
automobiles. 


To encourage a shift in personal lifestyle and behaviour towards 
transportation choices with the lowest environmental effect. 


¢ Provide incentives to Regional Government staff to make use 
of alternative modes of transportation. Possible actions include: 


offer free transit passes rather than free parking; 
establish a matching service to encourage ride sharing, 
car pools and shared taxis; 

offer alternative modes of work hours, such as, “flexitime", 
compressed work week, and telecommuting; 

provide mileage rates for bicycle use, the same as that 
paid for motor vehicle use; 

add bicycles to the fleet of municipal vehicles; and 
encourage business and other levels of government to 
adopt similar employee programs. 


e Request the Province of Ontario to 


implement a transportation fuel tax that is commensurate 
with the idea of full cost accounting (eg. maintaining the 
road network, environmental damage caused by 
extraction, refining, and consumption of fuel, and health 
care costs related to air pollution). 
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STRATEGY: 


Reduce the number of 
single occupancy private 
motor vehicles making the 
home to work to home daily 
commute 


STRATEGY: 


Reduce the level of 
emissions 


- enact legislation requiring manufacturers of 
transportation vehicles and their component parts to be 
responsible for the disposal of their discarded products. 


- enact legislation which curtails the use of motor vehicles 
during high air pollution periods. 


- enforce emission standards for all motor vehicles. 


e Investigate the use of road use fees (ie. road tolls for 
geographic areas, such as the regional centre) and using these 
fees for the development of public transit. 


¢ Request the Province of Ontario to revise appropriate 
legislation, so that parking lots are taxed according to their 
development potential. 


¢ Request the Federal Government to change appropriate 
legislation to either make free parking a taxable benefit, or make 
free transit passes a nontaxable benefit or both. 


e . Ensure the costs of using public transit are significantly @ 
lower than driving and parking in the Regional Centre. 


¢ Request the Hamilton Parking Authority to develop a parking 
management plan which includes: 


- preferential parking and reduced parking rates for high 
occupancy vehicles; 

- apricing structure which discourages all day parking 
while meeting the needs of other uses; and 

- limits to the amount of parking available in the regional 
centre. 


e Develop and enforce a bylaw restricting unnecessary idling of 
motor vehicles. 
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STRATEGY: 


Design and construct roads 
to facilitate the use of more 
sustainable modes of 
transportation 


e Review, in cooperation with the Area Municipalities, the 
location of all stop signs (stopping and starting leads to 
significant increases in fuel consumption and emissions from 
engine exhaust, brake lining particles and particles from tires). 


e Investigate ways of revitalizing the use of railway 
transportation as a means of moving goods. 


¢ Require all regional engineers and planners to be 
knowledgeable about the sources and effects of 
planning/construction methods to reduce transportation related 
pollution. 


e Make use of local products and companies in the construction 
and landscaping of local roads and streets. 


e Design roads with the appropriate separation between 
pedestrian, cyclist, and motor vehicles according to the speed 
limits and volume of traffic. 


e Adhere to provincial and national road design and safety 
standards. 


¢ Provide a continuous network of arterial roads for: 


- efficient movement of vehicular traffic between activity 
centres; 

- convenient access to both the local street network and to 
the provincial highway system; 

- access from major provincial highways to Hamilton- 
Wentworth’s urban area above the SEES: and to the 
Bayfront industrial area; and 

- the diversion of through traffic away from the Regional 
Centre and other major activity centres. 


e Provide a basic network of truck routes to: 


- facilitate the efficient movement of goods both within the 
Region and to/from the Provincial highway system; 

- provide direct access to industrial areas within the 
Region; and 

- ensure limited effect on residential areas. 
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STRATEGY: 


Develop a 

sidewalk /walkway system 
that provides for accessible, 
safe, convenient, and 
enjoyable pedestrian 
movement and meets the 
needs of all citizens 
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Develop design standards for streets that match humans and 


human behaviour by: 


- dedicating lanes for bicycles and buses on major streets; 

- reducing the amount of and slowing private motor vehicle 
traffic; and 

- closing streets to motor vehicle traffic in areas of high 
pedestrian activity. 


Improve pedestrian enjoyment in high activity areas by: 


- reducing the speed of motor vehicles; 
- providing a distinct separation between pedestrian and 
motor vehicles; 


_- developing pedestrian links (eg. plus fifteens); 


- providing pedestrian activated traffic lights; 

- identifying pedestrian crossings with changes in paving 
materials, signs, or built elements, such as canopies and 
arches; 

- providing a pedestrian refuge in the form of an island or 
median; and 

- ensuring unimpeded travel on sidewalks for people with 
disabilities (eg. place poles, posts, bicycle stands, and 
benches on boulevards; ensure there are no unexpected 
changes in levels of sidewalks; provide audible street 
crossings; and ensure snow clearance). 


Undertake an annual review of sidewalks to examine both 


pedestrian and vehicular traffic and determine the need for 
changes in provision of sidewalks. 


Ensure pedestrian safety by: 


- providing appropriate street lighting; 

- developing highly visible and well lit walkways; 

- building sidewalks on both sides of the road; 

- continuing sidewalks through parking lots into shopping 
plazas, recreation areas and other public complexes; 

- building temporary sidewalks in newly developing areas; 

- ensuring sidewalks are wide enough to accommodate the 
level of pedestrian traffic; 

- constructing sidewalks out of materials selected for 
comfort and safety of all citizens; 

- ensuring sidewalk ramps are level with the road; and 

- eliminating the mountable curb. 


\ . 
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STRATEGY: 


Provide appropriate 
facilitates to encourage 
bicycling as an everyday 
mode of transportation. 


STRATEGY: 


Encourage the use of Public 
Transit as an Alternative to 
the Private Auto 


¢ Continue implementation of the Region’s Bicycle Commuter 
Network Study and Implementation Plan. 


e Kstablish an extensive network throughout the urban and 
rural areas of the Region for both bicycle commuters and 
recreational riders. 


¢ Review the placement and need of all stop signs along 
proposed bicycle routes. 


e Encourage bicycle safety by: 


- encouraging the use of bicycle helmets; 
- enforcement of laws for bicycling; and 
_ > ensuring regular street cleaning. 


¢ Ensure bicycle stands are available and placed appropriately 
in high activity areas. 


e Link bicycles with the public transit system by investigating 
the use of bike racks on buses. 


¢ Petition the Province of Ontario, GO Transit, and other 
agencies to assist in initiatives to encourage bicycling. 


¢ Request the Area Municipalities to make revisions to 
appropriate zoning bylaws, to include a required minimum 
provision of bicycle parking and storage. 


e Investigate and initiate methods for transporting bicycles on 
public transit vehicles. 


¢ Improve the level of public transit service to outlying 
communities. 


¢ Investigate innovative forms of public transit, such as 
Paratransit operations with smaller vehicles for outlying areas. 


¢ Develop a bylaw giving priority to buses when pulling away 
from bus stops into traffic. 
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STRATEGY: 


Provide sufficient funding 

for public transit to ensure 
a high level of convenient, 

and attractive service 


STRATEGY: 


Provide Transportation 
Services for People with 
Disabilities that is 
Equivalent to Regular 
Transportation Services. 
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e Create bus only and car pool only lanes for during rush hour. 
e Establish dedicated traffic lanes for buses and bicycles. 


e Integrate where feasible public transit and school 
transportation needs. 


e Integrate Regional transit services with GO transit services 
to Hamilton-Wentworth. 


e Eliminate budget uncertainty, created by Area Municipalities 
changing their level of funding from year to year, by expanding 
the Urban Transit Area to include the entire urban area 
designated in the Region’s Official Plan. 


e Shift municipal spending on roads to public transit. 


e Investigate the development of a transit levy. 


¢ Develop and implement a long term plan for the integration 
of transit services for people with disabilities with the regular 
public transit services. 


¢ Develop a comprehensive plan for making improvements to 
the regular public transit service that will result in service for 
people with disabilities equivalent to what is available to the 
general population. 


e Investigate the purchase of buses that are wheelchair 
accessible. 


i STRATEGY: 


® Educate citizens about the 

; opportunities and benefits 
of using alternative modes 
of transportation 


¢ Develop a public education campaign which incorporates the 
following components, and those identified by the City of Toronto 
Healthy City Office in its report "Evaluating the Role of the 
Automobile: A Municipal Strategy”: 


- provide facts about the consequences on the health of 
individuals and the community; 

- provide information about what individuals can do and 
how individual action can make a difference; 

- identify a range of options, allowing individuals to change 
their behaviour, according to what is possible for them; 

- provide incentives that reward responsible behaviour; 

- focus activities at the community level, through local 
citizen’s organizations, neighbourhood groups, and 
personal contact; and 

- develop consistent messages, that are delivered by a 
variety of public and community agencies and groups. 


¢ Develop a campaign, in cooperation with the various local 
bicycle committees, to promote the benefits of cycling. 


¢ Make available all information on transportation accessible to 


people with disabilities through actions, such as, using large 
print, braille and audio tapes. 
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5.0 Quality of Life 


5.1 Personal Health and Well Being 


GOALS To increase the number of years of good health for all citizens by 
reducing illness, disability, and premature deaths. 


To develop cultural institutions that reflect our historical 
development and to encourage contributions from our 
increasingly diverse population. 


To develop the social and physical environments that allow all 
citizens to participate fully in our community. 


To ensure all levels of government are coordinated, efficient, 
effective and easily accessible to all citizens. 


To develop a population that is literate, educated, possesses the 
skills of lifelong learning and supports the concept of sustainable 


development. 
STRATEGY: e Develop and implement, by 1995, a fully operational 
Community Health Status Information System along the lines of 
Provide Adequate and the Health Priorities Analysis Unit at McMaster (in keeping 
Appropriate Health Care with the Ministry of Health Mandatory Health Programs and 
Services for all Citizens Services Guidelines), that provides information on health status, 


social, economic and environmental indicators ("healthy 
community indicators”) and has the capacity for needs 
assessment, monitoring and evaluation, as well as forecasting 
and modelling. 


e Encourage the District Health Council to develop mechanisms 
to ensure that all existing and new health services are needs 
based. 


e Provide education to providers, planners and consumers on 
the determinants of health and the importance of needs-based 
services. 
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e Participate in the Essential Regional Health and Social 
Research Project coordinated by the Health of the Public Project 
at McMaster University. 


¢ Encourage the development, implementation and evaluation 
of models for the delivery of needs-based health and social 
services (possibilities include Community Health Centres, 
Comprehensive Health Service Organizations). 


e Increase opportunities for non-physician health professionals 
(eg. dietitians, nurse-practitioners) to receive remuneration 
independently of physicians. 


e Support the Province’s Long Term Care Reform plan. 


¢ Support enhanced rationalization of health services in the 
Region. 


¢ Monitor and consider the implications for Hamilton- 
Wentworth of the phased devolution from the Province of 
responsibility for planning, coordination and delivery of health 
and social services (as proposed by the Premier’s Council). 


e Encourage integrated health and social planning in the 
region, to more effectively address the broad determinants of 
health (other than the health care system) and their relationship 
to healthy public policy. 


e Support the development of a social contract between service 
institutions and their communities (Refer to the proposed Public 
Hospitals Act). 


e Encourage the development, implementation and evaluation 
of models for health and social service delivery which provide 
financial incentives for professionals to increase health 
promotion and disease prevention activities. 


e¢ Support the development, implementation and evaluation of 
models for educating the public and the media on the broad 
determinants of health. 


° Work with McMaster University and Mohawk College to 
improve education of health professionals in health promotion 
and disease prevention. 


¢ Work with McMaster University and Mohawk College to 
increase the availatility of continuing education courses on 
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STRATEGY: 
Mechanisms to Facilitate 


the Development of a 
Caring Community 
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health promotion for family physicians, public health nurses and 
community developers. 


¢ Support the full implementation by the Department of Public 
Health Services of the Ministry of Health’s Mandatory Programs 
and Services Guidelines relating to health promotion and disease 
prevention. 


e Work with research institutions in the Region (such as 
McMaster University) to increase health promotion and disease 
prevention research activity. 


e Advocate for greater funding for research in health promotion 
and disease prevention from governments and other funding 
agencies. 


e Ensure that health services are accessible physically (i.e. to 
people with disabilities), geographically, and culturally. 


e Support the District Health Council in initiatives to work 
with the Province, and with multiple sectors in the Region, for 
the continuation of universal health care. 


e Ensure that social assistance payments, by 1995, cover the 
actual cost of necessary goods and services (food, accommodation, 
clothing, recreation, transportation and insurance) consistent 
with overall community standards of living. 


¢ Institute legal mechanisms to protect workers’s unpaid wages 
and benefits in the case of employment solvency, receivership or 
bankruptcy. 


¢ Promote child-care strategies which support families 
including adequate child-care spaces in community facilities, 
neighbourhood based parent/child resource programs, e.g.: toy 
lending services, parenting workshops, drop-in centres, and 
information and referral services) according to identified need. 


¢ Promote employment strategies to balance work and family 
care responsibilities, e.g.: flexible working arrangements, leave: 
with job security, reduced working hours with pro-rated benefits. 


STRATEGY: 


Improve Personal Health 
Status 


e Support the Department of Public Health Services in their 
efforts to fulfil the Mandatory Programs and Services Guidelines 
on Healthy Growth and Development. 


¢ Develop, implement and evaluate innovative and specific 
school programs aimed at improving tolerance, cooperation and 
non-violent behaviour and reducing violent and aggressive 
behaviour. 


e Support the growth of appropriate referral linkages between 
schools and community-based social services and agencies. 


e Develop, implement and evaluate improved systems to 
monitor academic and personal development and to identify and 
respond to problems promptly. 


e Improve the availability of before and after school care 
programs and parent education. 


e Increase funding for teen and young adult recreation. 


e Provide community based workers to help teachers, parents 
and children overcome the problem of school yard violence. 


e Encourage occupational health and safety program 
development with grants and tax relief. 


e Work with McMaster University and Mohawk College to 
improve education of health professionals in occupational health 
and safety. 


¢ Support the Department of Public Health Services and other 
community agencies in their efforts to ensure an accessible, 
affordable, nutritious and personally acceptable supply of food 
and safe drinking water for everyone. 


e Ensure the provision of nutritious foods to preschoolers in 
group settings. 


e Develop and ensure the implementation of food policies in all 
schools. 
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e Support community efforts to promote increased access to 
sufficient, nutritious and personally acceptable foods, such as : 
community gardens, food coops. € 


e Support the development of food policies for all food premises. 
¢ Work with the Province to ensure that social assistance 
payments are adequate to provide for sufficient, nutritious, and 
personally acceptable food. 


e Ensure the elderly have transportation to food or food to 
them. 


e Encourage and support women in their efforts to breast feed. 


¢ Provide appropriate prenatal nutrition education to all 
women with special efforts made for high risk pregnancies. 


e Ensure municipal water contains fluoride at levels no less 
than 1lmg. per litre. 


e Increase the proportion of adolescents who are adequately 

informed of social, psychological, ethical and medical implications 

of sexuality. 

e Support the Department of Public Health Services in their ¢ 
efforts to implement Mandatory Programs and Services 

Guidelines. 


e Provide smoking prevention curriculum in all schools. 


e Enforce legislation prohibiting minors from purchasing 
tobacco. 


e Provide smoking cessation programs in schools. 
¢ Promote non-smoking in prenatal and postnatal classes. 
e Provide smoking cessation programs in the workplace. 


e Approve and enforce legislation to prohibit smoking in the 
workplace and in public places. 


e License stores that sell tobacco and increase fines for selling 
to minors. 


¢ Support the efforts of the Hamilton-Wentworth Interagency 
Council on Smoking and Health. 


¢ Support the prevention efforts of the community eg) 
Hamilton-Wentworth Substance Abuse Community Action 
Group, Drug and Alcohol Awareness Week in November, PRIDE, 
Addiction Research Foundation, drug and alcohol education in all 
three Hamilton Boards of Education, Mohawk College and 
McMaster University. 


e Support the treatment and support services available to 
people who recognize their drinking problem and for those coping 
with a lived one with a problem. 


¢ Support the RIDE program. 


¢ Support the recommendations in the report of the Hamilton- 
Wentworth District Health Council, (June, 1992), the "Addictions 
Services Study: Community Needs Assessment”; the 
recommendations together address health promotion, early 
identification and intervention, treatment and rehabilitation for 
healthy individuals and communities. 


¢ Develop and support programs aimed at developing food 
purchasing and cooking skills targeted to the needs of various 
groups in the community eg. worksite programs, Supermarket 
Safari. 


¢ Develop and support programs to promote healthy body 
weights in the community especially among vulnerable groups 
such as middle aged men and adolescent girls. 


e Ensure the provision of reliable and appropriate nutrition 
education curriculum in all schools. 


¢ Support the recommendations in the Mental Health Plan, 
Hamilton-Wentworth District Health Council, June 1992, and 
the I.D.E.A.L. Report, that address the well being of persons 
with mental health problems through housing, employment, 
social and recreational integration in the community. 


¢ Support the recommendations in the report of the Regional 
Advisory Committee for the Physically Disabled, Long Term Care 
Subcommittee, (September 1991), the IDEAL Report - 
Integrating People with Disabilities into Every Aspect of Daily 
Living. 
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STRATEGY: ¢ Develop a general public education campaign about 
sustainable development that: 
Educate Citizen about the 
Values and Principles of - provides facts about the consequences of a 
Sustainable Development behaviour/lifestyle, and its negative effect on the health of 
individuals and the community; 

- provides information about what individuals can do, and 
how individual action can make a difference; 

- provides a range of options, allowing individuals to 
change their behaviour, according to what is possible for 
them; 

- provides incentives which reward responsible behaviour; 

- makes use of role models who demonstrate what is 
possible; 

- allows group participation (employee, students, 
community groups, families) in establishing realistic 
goals; 

- allows for ongoing feedback and encouragement, including 
public assessment of results; 

- incorporates activities that are focused at the community 
level through local citizen’s organizations, neighbourhood 
groups, and personal contacts, and ongoing evaluation at 
that level; 

- encourages the creation of coalitions among a diversity of 
public and private sector organizations to support a 
common objective; 

- includes messages that foster public awareness and 
support for legislative changes aimed at mandating 
desired behaviour changes; and 

- includes consistent messages that are delivered by a 
variety of public and community agencies. 


e Encourage the local school boards to identify ways of 
incorporating sustainable development into their education 
curriculum. 


e Provide training for local teachers on sustainable 
development. 


¢ Provide awards for excellence in teaching the principles of 
sustainable development. 
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STRATEGY: 
Building community 


involvement and 
commitment 


STRATEGY: 


Increase the safety and 
security of our community 


¢ Develop a program for introducing the concept of sustainable 
development to local organizations and how they can incorporate 
sustainable development into their operations. 


e Provide awards of excellence to organizations who adopt the 
principles of sustainable development. 


e Encourage our post secondary institutions to undertake 
research programs into methodologies and frameworks needed to 
prescribe policies and strategies for bringing about sustainability 
in our community. 


¢ Designate a region wide "Sustainable Development Week" 
during which activities focus people’s attention on the issue. 


e Encourage the local media to highlight neighbourhoods and 
community groups which exhibit the qualities of the desired 
sustainable community. 

¢ Host design competitions or charettes. 

e Prepare a presentation highlighting what Hamilton- 


Wentworth will look like if no change occurs and if the proposed 
directions are adopted and acted upon. 


e Create rapid response teams to respond to domestic violence 
situations. 


e Ensure the development and availability of an adequate 
number of emergency shelters for victims of family violence. 


e Encourage greater police participation in neighbourhood 
planning. 


e Ensure coordination between police activities and Block 
Parent and Neighbourhood Watch Programmes. 


e Encourage the expansion of the street beat system. 


¢ Encourage the expansion of the police beat program to local 
schools. 
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STRATEGY: 


Support local Cultural 
Institutions and Activities 


STRATEGY: 


Protect Local Historical 
Resources 
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e Develop "safe planning" policies and programs, such as, street 
lighting, security systems, visibility, telephones, and immediate ¢ 
access to help, for local Official Plans, neighbourhood plans and ; 
operation of the public transit system. 


¢ Provide crime prevention education at the neighbourhood 
level. 


e Encourage street level, spontaneous arts (street musicians, 
pavement artists, performers etc.). 


e Create non-mainstream exhibit space and opportunities. 
e¢ Develop strong arts curricula in schools and at the post 
secondary level with links between artists, art organizations, and 


the schools. 


e Encourage and financially support arts organizations in the 
Region. 


e Attract artists from outside the Region through an arts centre k 
with low rent studios, boutiques and galleries. ¢ 


e Investigate ways to make the arts more accessible and 
affordable for a broader public. 


e Establish strong heritage policies for use when reviewing 
development/redevelopment applications. 


e Prepare a Regional archaeological and heritage inventory and 
policy plan. 


e Encourage adaptive re-use of heritage features. 


e Utilize heritage attributes of the Region in the economic 
strategy. 


¢ Prepare a Regional heritage strategy that includes an 
inventory of landscape, heritage and cultural attributes and 
opportunities. 

¢ Designate heritage conservation districts. 


¢ Ensure Regional undertakings respect heritage of urban 
areas. 


¢ Region will adaptively re-use heritage buildings. 


e Ensure plans for local areas include heritage, culture, parks 
and open space. 


e Institute a Regional legacies/bequests programme (property 
and cash) for the purposes of leisure, parks, open space, and 
culture. 


¢ Identify and protect heritage and scenic landscape areas. 
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5.2 Community Empowerment 


GOALS To allow all citizens from our diverse population the opportunity 
to have meaningful participation in government and in cultural, 
educational, health and social service/institutions. 


STRATEGY: e Institute a selection process similar to jury selection to invite 
greater public participation in government committees. 
Ensure Active Citizen 


Participation in Local e Re-evaluate the terms of reference of Regional advisory 
Government Decision committees for inclusiveness and representativeness. 
Making 


e Hold town hall forums at both area municipal and regional 
level. 


¢ Develop and implement mechanisms to evaluate government 
activity and to hold it accountable to citizens of the Region. 


e Enhance public access to and integration with Regional 
planning processes. 


e Establish a coordinator’s office for citizen action and 
outreach. 


e¢ Develop mechanisms to evaluate the Regional Official Plan, 
and to hold it accountable to citizens. 


e Develop new community consultation models, such as, the 
Task Force experience, the healthy communities initiatives in 
British Columbia and Quebec, and the Oregon model for health 
planning. 


e Encourage all local health and social service organizations 
and planning bodies to have, by 1995, (eg. the Hamilton- 
Wentworth District Health Council, the Social Planning and 
Research Council, the United Way, hospital boards and 
Children’s Aid Societies) a balanced representation of providers 
and consumers. 


e Develop advocacy mechanisms to ensure representation of the 
diverse population of the Region, particularly vulnerable groups. 


STRATEGY: 


Revisions to structure and 
operation of municipal 
government 


e Strengthen cooperative partnerships among community based 
associations. 


¢ Support the community development activities of the Social 
Planning and Research Council, the Department of Public Health 
Services, and other organizations to assist individuals and 
communities to become empowered. 


¢ Continue to support a community information system among 
community based associations. 


¢ Include a human services section in the Regional Official 
Plan. 


e Kstablish a stakeholder committee to investigate the 
advantages and disadvantages of one tier government, and if 
warranted, change to one tier government for Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 


¢ Develop community consultation guidelines to be followed by 
each Regional government department. 


e Establish a community working group to examine alternative 
political structures (e.g. one tier municipal government, directly 
elected Regional politicians) which would provide incentives for 
bringing broad, long range perspectives to decision making. 
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STRATEGY: e Establish a regional sustainable community office with the 
mandate to: © 
Establish a Sustainable 
Community Office - educate, coordinate and liaise with all public and 
governmental agencies with respect to implementing 
sustainable development; 


- coordinate efforts with the four local Conservation 
Authorities to inform people of the objectives for the 
Region’s watersheds and of the role they can play in 
achieving these objectives, through all schools, and 
through information programs of all types; 


- work with local business and industry to promote energy 


efficiency and conservation, and a transition to alternative 
energy sources; 
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6.0 Livelihood 


|@ 6.1 The Local Economy 


GOALS: 


STRATEGY: 


Develop a Highly Skilled & 
Educated Labour Force 


To improve the ability of local business to compete both locally 
and globally and thus provide all citizens with an opportunity to 
have an income to meet, as a minimum, the necessities of life. 


To increase the number of businesses that are non-polluting and 
those that actually produce quality of life products which control, 
reduce and prevent pollution. 


To make Hamilton-Wentworth’s labour force the best trained and 
adaptable in the world, in order, to ensure local business is 
competitive and innovative. 


¢ Support the Hamilton Public Library’s SkillSource project 
which makes available up-to-date information on training, 
education, and related government support programs. 


¢ Develop a strong link between the Region’s Economic 
Strategy and human resource development plans, such as, the 
Labour Market Constellation Network report "A Call to Action". 
¢ Establish a community task force with the mandate to: 


* promote more effective, focused and coordinated training 


programs; 

* promote more involvement of the private sector in 
training; 

* recommend people to sit on the Local Training and 
Adjustment Board (LTAB); 


* assist in the process of establishing the LTAB; and 
* build upon and promote existing initiatives. 


¢ Improve the links between education, training, business and 
other organizations by encouraging local business to adopt a 
schol and be encouraging more involvement of local business in 
setting school curricula. 
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e Organize a committee of educators, business leaders, and , 
citizens to recommend improvement to the education system, in 
particular, those identified in previous studies. 


e Encourage the three local school boards to work together 
towards the elimination of duplication of costs and efforts. 


¢ Develop a matching program, sponsored by groups, such as, 
the Chamber of Commerce, Employment and Immigration 
Canada, and the Region, where local workers, including those on 
unemployment insurance and social assistance, are matched with 
local business development initiatives. 


STRATEGY: e Encourage the local school boards to include 
entrepreneurship and business studies in the context of 
_ Encourage Individual sustainable development in their curriculum. 


Enterprise and Initiative 
¢ Encourage educators and guidance counsellors to present 
business ownership and entrepreneurship as a viable career 
option. 


e Encourage participation by students in entrepreneurial 
activities (eg. junior achievement). 


e Request the expansion of cooperative education programs.’ 


¢ Develop an advertising program, encouraging citizens to 
become entrepreneurs. 


e Establish a program for assisting skilled employees in 
establishing their own business when the companies they work 
for close or reduce the size of their labour force. 


STRATEGY: e Encourage local employers to provide people with disabilities 

with appropriate personal and employment supports, such as, 
Eliminate Barriers to physical access, suitable work environment, transportation, and 
Employment skills development programs. 
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, ° Develop, by 1995, programs to support gainful and 
meaningful employment for both low wage workers and 
Ss employable persons with disabilities. 


e Encourage local business to adopt practices, such as, child 
care, job sharing, job rotation and access and training for people 
with disabilities, that will permit freer access to employment for 
all citizens. 


¢ Open government information services outside normal 


STRATEGY: business hours. 

Support the Local Business ¢ Require local government staff and elected officials to visit 
Community by Making local businesses on a regular basis. 

Government Assistance 

more Available and ¢ Allow the secondment of local government staff to, and work 
Responsive exchanges with, the private sector. 


e Provide information packages on permits, business licenses, 
and grant applications. 


¢ Organize information booths in local shopping malls and 


@ libraries. 


STRATEGY: e Provide small business start up assistance. 
Encourage locally Owned e Maintain a list of local investors and entrepreneurs who may 
and Controlled Business be willing to provide funding for new ideas and business. 


e Establish a community equity fund to fund small business 
start up. 


e Establish a group or agency with the mandate to promote the 
substitution of imports by competitive local products. This group 
would: 


- match local suppliers with buyers; 

- sponsor trade shows with the theme of import 
substitution; and 

- educate local consumers on the benefits, such as, job 
creation and retention, of purchasing local products. 
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STRATEGY: 


Raise Awareness of 
Business Opportunities in 
the Environment 


STRATEGY: 


Support Emerging Local 
Business in the Pollution 
Control and Prevention 
Sector 


STRATEGY: 


Emphasize science and 
technology as a key to 
future economic growth. 


¢ Issue, in cooperation with other Regions and the Ministry of 
the Environment, specific challenges and rewards for an 
environmental products competition. 


e Host an annual sustainable development products showcase 
symposium. 


e Provide incentives to businesses which produce or service 
pollution control and prevention products for local consumption 
and export. 


e Assist environmental businesses already located in Hamilton- 
Wentworth to expand and attract business. 


e Establish a community task force to examine new and 
appropriate land uses of available vacant industrial sites in the 
Bayfront. 


. © Assist local business, to export quality of life products, such € 


as water, air, and soil quality technologies, strategies and 
recycling programs developed in the Region. 


e Establish an organization responsible for the advancement of 
science and technology in the community. 


e Support the work underway by the Hamilton Public Library, 
the Region, and the Business Advisory Centre to establish a 
Technology Transfer and Diffusion Unit. 


° Encourage local school boards of education to promote courses 
and careers in science and technology. 


* Continue implementation of the Greater Hamilton 
Technology Enterprise Centre. 
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© STRATEGY: 


Diversify the Economic 
Base of Hamilton- 
Wentworth 


¢ Target specific sectors in the Economic Strategy (i.e. world 
leadership in pollution control, and waste reduction, 
management and recycling). 


e Encourage the Province of Ontario to locate the Ministry of 
the Environment and other provincial ministries in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 


e Encourage the development of small cottage-type and work at 
home industries. 


¢ Encourage development of business alliances based on 
existing strengths in the community, in order to develop products 
for the world market. 


¢ Develop a "work at home computer network" linking 


resources from McMaster University, Mohawk College, and the 
Canada Centre for Inland Waters. 
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6.2 Agriculture and the Rural Economy 


GOALS 


STRATEGY: 
Improve the Economic 


Viability of Farming as a 
Livelihood 
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Promote sustainable farming techniques. 


Make agriculture a viable economic activity in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 


e Revise appropriate regulations to provide greater flexibility in 
allowing roadside produce stands. 


e Allow the processing of farm products to occur on-farm. 


e Encourage the establishment of local farmer’s markets in 
every Area Municipality. 


e Request the Federal Government to revise the existing farm 
support system to pay farmers to be managers of the land and 
practice soil conservation measures. 


e¢ Revise the existing property tax system to establish a 
relationship between the land and rural property and tax € 
according to the "benefit of taxation" principle. Tax only 
residential component of the farm. 


e Establish more flexible food purchasing and inspection 
procedures to allow farmers the opportunity to sell directly to 
local food stores. 


e Encourage local grocery stores to buy local produce. 


e Promote a change in consumer attitudes to accept higher food 
prices. 


¢ Request the Province of Ontario to maintain existing 
exemptions in labour laws for agriculture. 


¢ Establish a Farm Advisory Group to encourage adoption of 
business processes and practices by farmers. 


¢ Establish a group or agency to facilitate cooperative ventures _ 
among local farmers. 


e 


STRATEGY: 


Promote Sustainable / 
Ecological Farming 
Techniques and Practices 


e Integrate into the Region’s Economic Strategy a section of 
Agriculture which outlines actions and programs to enhance 
agricultural viability, and which are reflected in allocation of 
Regional budgets and staffing. 


* Involve the Economic Development Department in 
instructing, assisting, and guiding farmers on how to manage 
sell, promote, and market their operations and products. 
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¢ Encourage the use of corn and other agricultural products for 
the production of fuel. 


e Establish and promote farm tour and vacation opportunities. 


¢ Promote local farm organizations through an annual farm 
fest celebration. 


e Encourage the Province of Ontario to create a new Ministry 
of Rural Affairs which would oversee the rural areas of the 
Province and bring together the relevant elements of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Farming, the Ministry of the 
Environment and the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
therefore result in a single agency capable of dealing with the 
diversity of rural issues. 


* Encourage local supermarkets to establish a local produce 
section. 


e Encourage the development of local food processing 
operations which use local produce. 


° The Public Health Department should develop a promotional 
campaign highlighting the personal health benefits and local 
economic benefits of eating locally grown organic food. 


e Encourage the Ministry of Agriculture and Food, the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture, and the Conservation Authorities to 
promote soil conservation measures in agricultural operations in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 


¢ Require all farm operations to follow conservation/sustainable 
farming practices. 


Se ee a 
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e Leased land is less likely to be in continual agricultural 
production. Unfortunately much of the rural land in Hamilton- 
Wentworth is owned by numbered companies or absentee 
owners. If the ownership pattern cannot be reversed, the 
farmers leasing the land and the absentee owners must be made 
aware of the need to implement conservation measures and must 
assume greater responsibility for the proper management of this 
vital natural resource. 


¢ Promote conservation practices - crop rotation, tillage 
reduction, streambank stabilization, tree planting (windbreaks, 
hedgerows) and rehabilitation of natural water courses by 
requesting O.M.A.F. and the Federation of Agriculture to expand 
their existing conservation courses and programs. Suggest the 
Province divert support funds into paying farmers who 
implement conservation practices on their farms. One example 
would be increased funding for the land stewardship program. 


e Phase out the use of road salt on all Regional and Local roads 
in the rural area of Hamilton-Wentworth by the year 2000. 


e Support the Provincial commitment to reduced chemical use 
on farmlands, and all other rural lands. 


e Wherever possible, request that farm organizations promote 
among their members the practice of crop rotation and the 
return of organic matter to the soil. Also request that O.M.A.F. 
investigate the possibilities for using urban waste (treated 
sewage, compost material and so on) to rejuvenate agricultural 
soils. 


e Promote, through public education, the use of natural 
landscaping techniques, composters, water conservation and 
organic garden plots among all residents (farm and non-farm) in 
the rural area. 


e¢ Lobby the University of Guelph and other agricultural 
education facilities to further expand their curriculum to include 
courses on sustainable farming practices 


e Request O.M.A.F. to continue to expand programs/courses on 
conservation and sustainable practices. 


e Request O.M.A.F. and farm organizations to promote 
alternative forms of agriculture (permaculture/organic farming); 
also continue and expand the pesticides safety courses to involve 
all farmers. 


. 


¢ Support the concept of farm environmental plans. The 
significance of this type of proposal to sustainable farming is 
obvious but in order to be workable emphasis must be placed on 
the specific nature of farm operations so that "tailor-made" 
solutions will become the norm, instead of standard across the 
board approaches. Also the "farmer helping farmer" aspect 
contained in the report is seen as a critical element by the 
Implementation Team. The Province should assist in the 
implementation of this concept but there must also be input from 
the Federation of Agriculture and other associated farm 
organizations. 


¢ Provide the farmer with clear information as to how 
sustainable agriculture will benefit the farming operations and 
the farm community as a whole. This could be accomplished by 
a pamphlet of information from O.M.A.F., Federation of 
Agriculture, or other farm groups. 


e Encourage local school boards to develop courses on 
agriculture, farming, and food production. 


e Encourage local school boards to expand the existing program 
of classroom tours to farms and food processing operations. 


e Expand people’s awareness about farming by having the 
Economic Development Department: 


- prepare regular publications highlighting the agricultural 


sector; 

- prepare a publication listing all "pick your own" farm 
operations; 

- prepare a calendar of local agricultural activities and 
news; and 


- encourage local media to prepare a periodic focus on 
agriculture and the rural community. 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: Members, Task Force NOUR SHER: 
FROM: M. Bekkering OUR FILE: 

PHONE: (416) 546-2195 
SUBJECT: Report 1 - Directions DATE: 1992 November 30 


Report 1 is essentially complete. The only revisions of significance are an expanded 
introduction, and changes in the Natural Areas section as requested by Brian. As mentioned 
earlier the section which still needs to be examined and discussed is part 7 - What Next?. 


Implementing Vision 2020 


Directions for 
Creating a Sustainable Region 


Prepared by 


The Regional Chairman’s 
Task Force on Sustainable Development 


December 9, 1992 
(Draft 3) 


° Directions 
one 
Creating A 
Sustainable Region 


January, 1993 


The Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development 
The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth. 
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1.0 Introduction 


Regional Council has attempted to organize a process that would allow every citizen, to 
contribute their views and ideas about Hamilton-Wentworth’s future. To this end, one of 
the most extensive public outreach programmes seen in Ontario, was developed and 
implemented to solicit people’s opinions through community meetings, open houses, public 
- workshops, focus group discussions, and special research working groups. 


The vehicle for implementing this extensive public outreach programme was the 
Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development. Appointed by 
Council in 1990, the Task Force was given the mandate to complete the following six 
tasks: 


i To develop a precise definition of sustainable development for 
Hamilton-Wentworth that will be used by the Task Force in 
developing a vision for the Region; 


2p, To develop a vision to guide future development in Hamilton- 
Wentworth based on the principles of sustainable development; 


3. To establish a public outreach programme to increase awareness of 
the concept of sustainable development and to act as a vehicle for 
feedback on potential goals, objectives and policies for the Region; 


4. To provide input as to how the concept of sustainable development 
can be turned into practical applications through Regional initiatives; 


OF To demonstrate and articulate in detail, the usefulness of the 
sustainable development concept, in the review of the Regional Official 
Plan, the Region’s Economic Strategy and possibly other Regional 
strategies; and 


6. To provide direction to staff and the Economic Development and 
Planning Committee who will be using the concept in the review of the 
Economic Strategy and the Official Plan. 


In June, 1992 the Task Force presented Regional Council with "Vision 2020 - The 
Sustainable Region" which is a statement of a desired future for Hamilton-Wentworth. 
Adopted by Council as a basis to regional decision making, the vision statement completed 
the first three tasks of the mandate. This document "Directions for Creating a 
Sustainable Region" and its companion document, "Detailed Actions and Strategies for 
Creating a Sustainable Region" completes the remainder of the Task Force mandate. 


Over the last three years, a number of challenging issues were discussed and debated by 
the members of the Task Force and citizens in public forums and meetings. These 
included broad issues, such as, urban design, provision of housing choice, environmental 
protection, transportation priorities, residential intensification, and more specific issues, 
like the north-south link of the Red Hill Creek Expressway, the Perimeter Road, and 
development in the Pleasant View area of Dundas. 


Given the broad range of interests, represented by members of the Task Force and the 
high level of citizen involvement, it is not surprising that not everyone agreed about 
everything. There are a number of issues and ideas raised by citizens which they will not 
find in the final reports. Although every idea and issue of concern received rigorous 
debate by members of the Task Force, the final report represents a consensus among 
members about what the majority of people participating in the public outreach 
programme feel is required to create a better Hamilton-Wentworth. 


The proposals presented in this report and its companion "Detailed Actions and Strategies 
for Creating a Sustainable Region", will lead to the creation of a Hamilton-Wentworth 
fundamentally different from the one in which we live today. The proposed changes in 
values and perceptions, will lead to a community based on the principles of sustainable 


development. 
Sania acon will require significant change in the way municipal tax dollars and staff 


are allocated and directed. Priorities will shift resulting in changes in programs and 
activities. For example, money spent on transportation will shift from building and 
maintaining infrastructure which accommodates private motor vehicles, to developing and 
maintaining infrastructure which accommodates alternative forms of transportation. 


Ibis imperative from the beginning that the Region, Area Municipalities, and other 


jurisdictions, including private and governmental bodies, be made aware of the long term 
direction presented in the this report. Focus of implementation will initially be on 
introducing the recommended directions into long term policy and planning documents, 
such as, the Region’s Official Plan, Area Municipal Official Plans, the Region’s Economic 
Strategy, and long term infrastructure provision and maintenance plans. These 
documents will reflect the directions and principles of sustainable development. 


The timing of implementation of specific programs and actions is dependent upon the 
availability of resources and the success of initial activities. Everything proposed in this 
report will not be acted upon overnight. It must be emphasized that the directions 
presented are for a thirty year time period. Successful implementation requires a strong 
commitment to the long term vision and directions. 


The directions presented in this report can serve as a blueprint for a more sustainable 
future. Implementation will require change in government policies, programs and 
directions but foremost, this document will remain nothing more than a set of good ideas, 
unless every citizen turns their energies toward implementing its goals. Action is 
required by every individual and until everyone grabs hold of the values of sustainable 
development the community envisioned in VISION 2020 will be unattainable. 


So while Regional Government can provide the leadership, successful implementation lies 
upon the shoulders of each and every citizen of Hamilton-Wentworth. You will need to 
take actions, such as, buying locally grown produce, finding alternatives to using your car, 
and revising your energy usage. Change in society can and does come through individual 
decisions and actions. 


WE CAN build a community based on the principles and values of sustainable 
development. 


1.1 Report Structure 


The following document is a synthesis of the goals and major directions identified by the 
Task Force, the eight implementation teams, and by citizens during the two year public 
outreach programme. The reports of the eight implementation teams and summary 
reports of the public outreach programme are available in both the Hamilton and 
Wentworth Public Libraries. 


The goal of this document is to identify for Regional Council the major policy shifts and 
directions, needed to begin the process of creating a sustainable region. The thoughts 
presented are aimed at achieving the community envisioned in "Vision 2020: The 
Sustainable Region" (see Appendix A). 


This report is presented according to the five topic headings contained in Vision 2020 - 
The Landscape; Our Communities; Getting Around; Quality of Life; and Livelihood. 
Within each topic there are a number of sub-topics. Under each topic is a brief 
description of the issue of concern, the policy shifts, the goals, and the new directions. 
The final section of this report, What Next?, outlines the broad activities which Regional 
Government should initiate to begin the process of implementation. 


The companion document "Detailed Strategies and Actions for Achieving a Sustainable 
Region", provides over 300 recommendations on what specific activities could be 
undertaken to achieve the policy shifts, goals, and new directions presented in the 
following report. 


Pret 
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2.0 The Landscape 


2.1 Natural Areas and Corridors 


Vision 2020 describes a system of interconnected protected natural areas threading 
through both the rural and urban areas of Hamilton-Wentworth. These natural areas are 
places for wildlife to co-exist with human activities. 


The system of natural areas consists of natural core areas, such as, wetlands, forests and 
other ecologically significant habitats used by local wildlife. These core areas would be 
inter-linked by stream corridors, farm hedgerows and newly created linear links, with 
vegetative buffers providing additional protection. These natural corridors would enable 
wildlife to move from one geographic area to another. Facilitating the movement of 
wildlife is important to ensure the interchange of different genetic pools of species and to 
give larger animals a sufficient geographic area to roam free of harassment while 
providing enough territory to support the functioning of the other levels of the ecosystem. 


This expressed goal is a reflection of the comments made by citizens during the public 
participation programme. One of the seven major issues of concern, stated by the 
majority of people during the 1990 community workshops, was "the loss of natural areas 
and encroachment on conservation lands and scenic areas". When people were asked to 
discuss what they liked about Hamilton-Wentworth, many identified features, such as, the 
Dundas Valley, Cootes Paradise, the Royal Botanical Gardens, the Niagara Escarpment, 
Confederation Park, and Albion Falls. Although people at the September ’92 Community 
Workshop did express concerns about the compatibility of a system of natural areas with 
agricultural activities and transportation systems, everyone agreed that these are issues 
which can be addressed and that the system of interconnected natural areas is a goal 
towards which everyone in the community should be working. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is already blessed with many of the building blocks for creating this 
system of natural areas. The Royal Botanical Gardens, and local Conservation 
Authorities have purchased and protected many natural core areas, in particular the 
Dundas Valley, Beverly Swamp, Cootes Paradise and parts of the Niagara Escarpment. 
Possibilities for linear corridors exist in the Bruce Trail, the abandoned T,H&B railway 
line, and the Ferguson Street railway line. The Natural Areas Inventory project provides 
up-to-date information for identifying important core areas and corridors. 


There is however, no plan which shows the various geographic areas that should form 
part of a system of interconnected natural areas. A comprehensive strategy for preserving 
the natural areas of Hamilton-Wentworth, and rehabilitating others, will require 
significant inter-agency cooperation, community involvement, and political commitment at 
all levels. , 


Policy Shift ‘ 


There are a number of agencies and government policies, all with the same general goal of 
protection of natural areas. What is needed is a partnership approach that embraces all 
stakeholders and which results in joint management and shared goals that better 
coordinate activities to ensure natural areas are protected. 


The development of a comprehensive approach to resource management requires an 
appreciation of safe guarding ecological systems in the context of benefits to future 
generations and a willingness to share responsibilities. 


"A recreational greenway gives residents access 
to this system of natural areas, .. ." 


Goal 


To develop a system of interconnected protected natural areas, which provides for the 
growth and development of natural flora and fauna and, where appropriate, provides 
access for all citizens of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


New Directions 


DEVELOP JOINT RESPONSIBILITY AND COORDINATION - the Region should 
take a leadership role in facilitating the development of shared goals and joint 
projects between government agencies and between government, citizens and 
business. This is the best way to get the most effect from limited resources. 
Examples of joint projects include, a land acquisition fund, joint research projects, 
and maintaining a shared natural areas information system. 


IDENTIFY THE DESIRED SYSTEM IN THE REGION’S OFFICIAL PLAN - in 
cooperation with all stakeholders identify the hierarchy of natural areas and 
corridors and policies controlling the land uses within and around the system of 
natural areas. Geographic areas to be included but not limited to, should be Areas 
of Natural and Scientific Interest, Environmentally Sensitive Areas, Wetlands, 
Niagara Escarpment, and significant woodlots and wildlife habitats. 


ALLOCATE FUNDING FOR ACQUISITION OF PROPERTIES - funding can be 
achieved by the re-allocation of government spending brought about be a new focus 
on sustainable development, and by making use of a partnership approach to the 
development of a community land acquisition fund, and by making use of new 
techniques for funding, such as, development charges, environmental lotteries, 
revisions to the tax system, and making use of the 5% park dedication under the 
Planning Act to acquire linear, passive space. 


EDUCATE PEOPLE ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE AND VALUE OF 
PROTECTING NATURAL AREAS - encourage local school boards to increase the 
natural heritage component of their curriculums and encourage the Hamilton 
Conservation Authority to develop a community information and education 
program for citizens, elected officials, civil servants, and visitors to Hamilton- 
Wentworth. The Natural Areas Inventory provides a valuable base for developing 
this education program. 


2.2 Improving the Quality of Water Resources 


& 


Substances that are discharged into our waters - be they surface or ground water - 
eventually show up in our water supplies and in the food chains of our natural aquatic 
ecosystems. Approximately 10% of the region’s population relies directly upon wells for 
drinking water. Maintenance of groundwater resources is of utmost importance for rural 
residents and for the health of natural communities that require uncontaminated drinking 
water. 


While Lake Ontario is a good source of fresh water, there are significant concerns about 
the effects of disposing waste water and storm water into Hamilton Harbour, and about 
the long term effects of the release of contaminants either directly or indirectly into 
Hamilton Harbour, Lake Ontario and the region’s streams, creeks and groundwater. 


During the public outreach programme the Task Force heard many people express 
concerns about water pollution, ground water contamination and the state of Hamilton 
Harbour. People were disappointed about being unable to swim in the Harbour and in 
Lake Ontario and about the lack of public access to the waterfront. Essentially the views 
and concerns of the public can be summarized as clean-up the lake, clean-up the harbour, 
and clean-up the waterfront. 


Policy Shift 


Consider water as a limited resource both environmentally and economically in relation to 
its use as a potable substance and as a flushing agent. 


Goals 


To ensure the water quality in Hamilton Harbour, Lake Ontario and other surface bodies 
is generally good, that the water is clear and that swimming is a safe activity. 


To identify and eliminate all significant sources of potential chemical contamination by 
the year 2000. 


To reduce the combined municipal water use of households and businesses by 50% by the 
year 2000. 


To restore adequate habitat for fish and birds to a level necessary to restore the 
populations to a healthy and productive state. 


To preserve and enhance to their ecological potential the wetlands and stream systems 
that comprise the Region’s watersheds. 


", . » gluing people easy and convenient access to... 
continuous public open space along the bayshore and lakeshore." 


Principles 


The quality and quantity of water resources is a function of land use and water € 
management practices, pollution control, stormwater management, building codes and 
construction practices, and individual action of the citizens of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


New Directions 


e REDUCE WATER CONSUMPTION BY BOTH HOUSEHOLDS AND BUSINESS - 
educate citizens about the benefits of water conservation and reduction activities; 
implement a user pay concept by placing water meters on all users; charge a water 
consumption fee that will recover the following costs: capital costs, maintenance 
costs, operating costs and adverse environmental impact costs; and enact policies 
requiring all new development to use high efficiency fixtures. 


° LOCATE NEW DEVELOPMENT TO PREVENT ANY POSSIBLE HARM TO 
WATER RESOURCES - prevent development in stream valleys and in areas 
immediately adjacent to streams; establish vegetated stream buffers; and unless 
absolutely necessary avoid channelling streams and creeks. 


e PROTECT GROUNDWATER RESOURCES - develop a regional groundwater 

: resource management strategy which identifies the region’s groundwater resources 
and the associated threats to these resources; evaluation of rural land severance 
for new development must include monitoring of cumulative impacts; phase out 
rural estate development outside the rural settlements and minimize the number 
of rural land severances; and encourage the phasing out the use of pesticides, 
herbicides and other chemicals in farming, in the care of municipal parks, and 
home lawn and gardens. 


° IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF WATER IN THE HARBOUR AND OTHER 
SURFACE WATER - implement the actions suggested in the Remedial Action 
Plan; undertake the capital improvements needed to the Sewage Treatment Plants 
to meet the targets in the Remedial Action Plan; place a high priority on 
eliminating combined sewer overflows; ecologically maintain wetlands and streams; 


and employ land use controls to protect wetlands and streams with vegetative 
buffers. 


° RESTORE AND PROTECT NATURAL HABITAT - support efforts to restore 
marshes in Cootes Paradise and Hamilton Harbour; implement sub-watershed 
planning; adopt land use policies to control development in stream valleys; and 
avoid channelling streams and creeks into concrete or other artificial aqueducts, 
sewers or ditches. 


2.3 Improving the Quality of Our Air 


Of all the natural resources we depend upon, few are as important as that of fresh, 
breathable air. To a certain degree the quality of air is more important to our personal 
health than changes in the state of the land or water. Particles in the air and certain 
gases can have adverse effects on our respiratory systems, the destruction of the ozone 
layer in the atmosphere could have disastrous effects on our skin and eyes, and changes 
in the composition of the atmosphere could have severe repercussions for our climate. 


Air pollution also affects our community by reducing the quality of life and consequently 
our ability to attract new business and employment. It reduces or even eliminates scenic 
views, destroying a major tourist and convention attraction. Health care costs also 
increase due to air pollution, and productivity suffers because of less healthy workers. 


Policy Shift 
The Region should have responsibility for reducing and controlling air pollution and to 
cooperate with all levels of government to that end. A reduction in the amount of motor 


vehicle exhaust gases need to be emphasized while maintaining steady improvements in 
industrial/commercial emissions. 


Goals 


To ensure the Region has the best air quality of any major urban area in Ontario by the 
year 2000, as determined by the Ministry of the Environment. 
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New Directions € 


° REDUCE THE AMOUNT OF POLLUTANTS ENTERING THE ATMOSPHERE - 
phase out incineration as a method of waste management; establish a Regional 
Environmental Office with the mandate to monitor emission levels and to 
undertake education programs on the causes and means reducing air pollution; 
develop bylaws restricting the amount of dust emissions from construction sites; 
encourage the Province of Ontario to develop strong emission standards for motor 
vehicles; support research efforts to develop new low pollution technology; lobby all 
levels of government to ban the use of ozone destroying chemicals by the year 
2000; and reduce the number of single occupancy vehicles used for work trips 
through changes to land use and transportation planning. 


° IMPROVE THE ABILITY OF THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT TO ABSORB 
GASEOUS POLLUTANTS - develop a minimum standard for amount vegetation 
on residential lots; develop a tree protection bylaw; and prepare a strategy for tree 
planting and protection. 


° IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF INDOOR AIR - in all Regional Government offices 
introduce indoor plants and new filtration technologies; undertake an audit of all 
Regional Government offices to ensure a high quality of indoor air; ensure building 
owners adhere to the requirements of adequate fresh air exchanges; and ensure 
there is strict enforcement of no smoking bylaws. € 


2.4 Reducing the Amount of Waste 


Every ecosystem has a limit to the amount of waste it can absorb and tolerate. Hamilton- 
Wentworth’s water, air and land and associated physical and biological systems are no 
different. It is essential to adopt a new ethic of resourcefulness, minimizing consumption, 
and substantially reducing the generation of waste. 


Landfill sites take up a lot of space, and produce leachates which can and have polluted 
groundwater supplies. Incineration creates pollution, adding to the poor quality of our 
air. The public participation process revealed an universal concern, amongst citizens, 
about possible contamination of our community’s air, soil and water. Many people felt 
recycling should be mandatory, while others felt there was a need for better pollution 
control, and desired a ban on toxins. 


Hazardous waste can seep into groundwater contaminating the water. Heavy uses of 
fertilizers, pesticides, and herbicides in farming and home garden care result in toxic 
chemical run-off into surface and groundwater systems. The production and disposal of 
toxic materials was a particular concern of many people attending the September ’92 
Community Workshop. People were concerned with the distribution, storage, and 
transportation of toxic materials and with the identification and clean-up of contaminated 
sites. 


Hamilton-Wentworth has already taken a number of actions to reduce the amount of solid 
waste and deal with the disposal of toxic materials. These include activities, such as, the 
blue box recycling program which has reached almost every household in the Region and 
the provision of backyard home composters. Further reduction in the amount of waste 
generated and going to landfill sites will require significant change in lifestyle by every 
citizen of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Policy Shift 


Focus efforts in the area of reduction and virtual elimination of waste rather than on the 
management of waste after generation. 


Goals 


To educate citizens about the effect and costs of waste generation, and how waste can be 
reduced. 


To reduce and eliminate the creation, use and disposal of hazardous substances. 
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To develop and implement a comprehensive waste prevention and management plan with 
a focus on pollution prevention, and with a strategy consisting of three components, in 2 
order of priority: d 


1) the reduction of waste going to the curb and down the sewer; 
2) the diversion of waste for reuse or recycling; and 
3) as a last resort, the disposal of the remaining minute amount of waste after 


reduction and diversion. 
Principles 


Everyone both individuals and corporations have a responsibility for the products they 
produce and the disposal of the waste they generate. The concept of product stewardship. 


New Directions 


° DEVELOP PROGRAMS TO REDUCE INDIVIDUAL WASTE - institute mandatory 
recycling for households and business; develop and institute a user-pay system of 
garbage collection; develop a public information campaign about the financial and 
environmental costs of waste disposal; establish a waste-exchange depot; and 
enhance existing programs for recycling and waste reduction. 


° DEVELOP A REGIONAL WASTE PREVENTION STRATEGY - the strategy 
should incorporate waste reduction strategies, such as, the 3 R’s, be based on € 
quantity and quality, and should address all waste concerns (ie., solid waste, toxic - : 
chemical waste, incineration, and sewage sludge). 


° WORK TOWARDS ELIMINATION OF HAZARDOUS WASTE - expand existing 
hazardous waste reduction and diversion programs, such as, household hazardous 


waste depot, develop public education programs, and maintain the sewer use 
control bylaw. 


° PREVENT DEVELOPMENT ON CONTAMINATED SITES AND FURTHER 
CONTAMINATION - require landowners/developers to identify whether a site is 
contaminated before being permitted to undertake any land use changes; develop 
inventories identifying contaminated sites; and adopt the principle of virtual 
elimination of hazardous waste disposal. 
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2.5 Consuming Less Energy 


Our use of energy has a tremendous effect on the sustainability of our community. The 
amount and types of energy we use to manufacture products, provide services, transport 
people and goods, and heat or cool our homes and workplaces plays a significant role in 
determining how economically competitive our firms are, how much wealth we export 
outside of the Region to pay for energy imports, how much carbon dioxide we release into 
the atmosphere, and how much air pollution and acid rain we indirectly cause. 
Substantial savings in energy consumption could be effected relatively easily if energy 
conservation practices were adopted in the residential, commercial and industrial sectors. 
Alternative fuels and renewable solar/wind energy technologies need to be encouraged 
with buildings examined in the context of energy consumption and pollution generation. 


Policy Shift 


Energy efficiency is an important component of the approval for new construction and 
development of new equipment. 


Transportation planning places an emphasis on reducing energy consumption. 


Goals 


To reduce the level of energy consumption and shift to renewable energy sources. 
New Directions 


° PROMOTE ENERGY CONSERVATION - Regional Government should take a 
leadership role by purchasing energy efficient equipment and facilities; work with 
electrical utilities to promote conservation measures and the availability of grants; 
and encourage the Province to require a high level of energy efficiency in all new 
construction. 


e MAKE USE OF ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF ENERGY - continue the conversion of 
public transit vehicles to alternative low polluting fuels; and work with McMaster 
University, Mohawk College, the Chamber of Commerce, local industry, and other 
bodies to initiate programmes for development of new innovative technologies and 
products. 


° REDUCE THE NEED FOR USING THE PRIVATE MOTOR VEHICLE - make 


appropriate changes in land use and transportation planning which will reduce the 
need for using the private motor vehicle for work trips and everyday activities. 
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3.0 Our Communities 


3.1 Developing a New Urban Form 


Over the last two plus years, the Task Force has heard a great number of people express 
concerns about the quality and type of urban development occurring in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. Current development is seen by many citizens as unattractive, destructive of 
landscape character, wasteful of limited resources, and lacking in sense of community. 


The urban community described in Vision 2020 is a more compact and diverse community 
then exists today. It is recognized that Hamilton-Wentworth’s population will continue to 
grow and new development will occur, the issue of concern is the direction and form of 
this new urban development. The existing trend of urban sprawl is costly to the 
environment, and financially in the provision of government services. The encouragement 
of a more compact and diverse urban form will: 


° allow the urban area to grow in population without taking up additional land, in 
particular agricultural land and natural areas; 


° reduce servicing and maintenance costs for the municipality, developer and 
resident; 

° allow the development of more effective, efficient and affordable public transit € 
system; . 

° result in a more socially connected lifestyle; 

° make walking and bicycling more viable transportation options; and 

° require less energy for space heating with higher density housing. 

Policy Shift 


Development of a more compact and diverse urban area will require re-ordering of 
park/open space, land use priorities in the built-up areas, as well as, linking city and 
country. 


Good planning will require the examination of overall, cumulative effects of proposed 
changes in land use, and judges them in the context of the Region’s natural features, such 
as, climate, watercourses, animal and plant life-cycles. 
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Direct new urban development into the existing designated urban area and permit a mix 
of suitable land uses rather then distinct separation. 


Goals 


To encourage development which makes efficient use of new and existing infrastructure 
and services. 


To minimize the environmental, social, and financial costs of new development to the 
residents of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


To minimize urban sprawl, the encroachment on rural and agricultural lands and 
commuting distances. 


To encourage and facilitate the everyday use of alternative modes of transportation, such 
as, walking, bicycling, and public transit. 


"Different kinds of activities and land uses are mixed closely together, 
so that we can walk to meet our daily needs for work, recreation and other services." 
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New Directions 


DEVELOP POLICIES TO CONTAIN URBAN SPRAWL - in the Region’s Official 
Plan include the policies which incorporate the following four ideas. 


iP) a firm urban boundary beyond which urban development will not be 
permitted. 

2) changes to the firm urban boundary will only be considered during the five 
year Official Plan Review. 

3) changes will only be considered if carried out in a manner consistent with 
efficient and economic provision of services and protection of agricultural 
land and natural areas. 

4) long term infrastructure plans will conform with these land use planning 
goals. 


MAKE USE OF FINANCIAL TOOLS TO ENCOURAGE THE NEW URBAN 
FORM - development charges and property taxes should reflect social and 
environmental costs as well as financial costs of service provision; eliminate 
development charges for development requiring no new services; and set 
development charges and property taxes in relation to desired density level (if 
above or below desired density, development charges and property taxes should 
increase). 


MAKE REVISIONS TO THE REGION’S OFFICIAL PLAN - adopt policies which 
encourage a suitable diversity and mixing of land uses; adopt policies which 
encourage an increased density of use; and identify in the Official Plan a long term 
urban development pattern which will achieve the desires stated in Vision 2020. 


ENCOURAGE AREA MUNICIPALITIES TO REVISE AND SIMPLIFY THEIR 
ZONING BYLAWS - there should be a ten category maximum to zoning bylaws; 
and make revisions to zoning bylaws and other appropriate documents to allow 
designated industrial-business parks to develop with a mix of residential, 
commercial and industrial land uses. 


DEVELOP A PROGRAM FOR URBAN REVITALIZATION - develop a plan, in 
cooperation with the area municipalities and citizens, that will make 
neighbourhood renewal and redevelopment a high priority; the Economic 
Development Department should encourage new business development to locate in 
the existing built urban area (infill, redevelopment, vacant buildings) rather than 
promoting new development in designated suburban business parks; and make, 


where appropriate, physical improvements to existing neighbourhoods (ie roads, 
parks and street lighting). 
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4.0 Getting Around 


4.1 Changing Our Mode of Transportation 


The transportation system described in Vision 2020 is one where the car is no longer the 
dominant mode of transit. Transportation planning, instead of accommodating an 
increasing number of single occupancy vehicles, will promote a combination of techniques, 
such as, self-propelled transit (foot and bicycle), buses, ride-sharing, and proximity 
(working and playing near home), to complement the role of the automobile. Preference is 
given to modes of transportation, such as, walking and cycling, that promote human scale 
interaction and do not contribute to air and noise pollution. 


Throughout the entire public involvement process, the Task Force heard people voice 
dissatisfaction about current opportunities for cycling, walking and using public transit. 
Many people felt too much emphasis has been placed on accommodating the automobile, 
resulting in serious air and noise pollution and loss of land. 


Although it is recognized that the private automobile cannot be eliminated, transportation 
planning needs to go beyond the car. A linked land use and transportation plan is needed 
for Hamilton-Wentworth that promotes the use of low-polluting, energy efficient forms of 
transportation and which would have the flexibility to integrate pedestrians, cyclists, 
public transit, goods movement and private autos. 


There are a number of benefits to a shift in the focus of transportation and land use 
planning. These include: 


° reduced air and noise pollution and its negative effect on the environment; 
° creation of a more liveable urban environment; 

° decreased consumption of non-renewable resources; 

° development of a more efficient and cost-effective public transit system; 

° reduced municipal expenditures in road maintenance and construction and 


subsidization of public transit; and 


° improved personal health and reduced public health care costs. 
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In addition to this concern about the mode of transportation, many public submissions 
expressed concerns about access to transit for people with disabilities. Although 
Hamilton-Wentworth has a transit service for people with disabilities, it is limiting 
because people must book rides days in advance. Accessible transportation is needed if 
people are to have access to employment, education and recreational facilities. Many 
people pointed out, that other communities (ie Vancouver) have made their regular transit 
system wheelchair accessible, thereby providing these people with access to same level of 
transit service as provided for the general population. 


Policy Shift 


The transportation system is defined in the broadest terms, to include both non-vehicular 
and vehicular modes of transportation, together with the infrastructure necessary for 
their use. 


The focus of transportation and land use planning is on the basis of this order of 
transportation priorities: walking, needs of people with disabilities, bicycling, public 
transit, goods movement, and private motor vehicle. Management of the traffic growth 
replaces traditional view of accommodation. 


Low polluting, energy efficient forms of transportation will steadily displace more heavily 
polluting motor vehicles as the standard means of people and goods movement in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Goals 


To develop a sustainable transportation system for people, goods and services which: 


e is environmentally friendly, affordable, efficient, convenient, and accessible; 

° meets community needs; 

° provides a level of service for people with disabilities which is comparable to 
regular public transit; 

8 provides for the safe movement of the public; 

e ‘provides access to all areas of the Region; and 

e integrates public transit, bicycles, pedestrians, trucks and automobiles. 


To encourage a shift in personal lifestyle and behaviour towards transportation choices 
with the lowest environmental effect. 
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"Public streets are designed . . . to accommodate 
comfortably and safely, public transit, cyclists, pedestrians, and 
automobiles as complementary forms of transportation." 


New Directions 


° PROVIDE INCENTIVES TO USE ALTERNATIVE MODES OF 
TRANSPORTATION - develop park and ride facilities to link with public transit; 
decrease the cost of using public transit; work towards developing pedestrian 
friendly street environments; increase the separation on roads between pedestrian, 
cyclist and motor vehicles; and create bicycle routes and lanes. 


° DECREASE THE DEMAND FOR USING A PRIVATE MOTOR VEHICLE - 
increase parking fees through an increase in property taxes and municipal property 
standards; encourage the Federal Government to make free employee parking a 
taxable benefit; consider road tolls for high activity areas; and encourage the 
Province of Ontario to implement a fuel tax based on full cost accounting. 


° CHANGE IN FUNDING PRIORITIES IN TRANSPORTATION - over the long 
term shift the focus of municipal transportation expenditures from roads to public 
transit; and expand the Urban Transit Area to include the entire geographic area 
designated stage one urban in the Region’s Official Plan. 


° CREATE AN URBAN AREA WHICH ENCOURAGES THE USE OF 
ALTERNATIVE MODES OF TRANSPORTATION - land use and transportation 
planning must be linked; prepare policies and plans for development of a more 


compact and diverse urban land development pattern; and design neighbourhoods | 
so all bus stops are within a five minute walking distance. i 


° TAKE A LEADERSHIP ROLE AND LEAD BY EXAMPLE - Regional Government 
should offer free transit passes to regional employees and councillors instead of 
free parking; convert municipal vehicles to energy efficient low polluting forms of 
energy; and encourage actions, such as, ridesharing amongst regional employees. 


° DEVELOP A PUBLIC TRANSIT SYSTEM FOR PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES 
THAT PROVIDES SERVICE EQUIVALENT TO THAT AVAILABLE TO THE 
GENERAL POPULATION - consider the purchase of buses which can 
accommodate wheelchairs; and develop a long term plan for the integration of 
transit services for people with disabilities with regular transit service. 


° EDUCATE PEOPLE ON NEED FOR MORE ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY 
TRANSPORTATION PRACTICES - develop a program identifying financial, social 


and environmental costs of current transportation system and eventual benefits to 
change. 
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5.0 Quality of Life 
5.1 Personal Health and Well Being 


In Vision 2020 the Task Force envisions a community where everyone has adequate food, 
shelter, income and education. Citizens are involved in their community while 
educational and cultural institutions educate us about the principles and values of 
sustainable development. During the public participation programme many citizens 
talked about emerging social trends in our community and the need to address them. 
These included, the aging of the population, access to appropriate health care, poverty and 
affordability, and the need to invest in life long learning skills. It was recognized by 
many that the definition of quality of life needs to shift from its current focus on 
materialist acquisitions to one stressing personal health and vitality. 


Our personal health and well being, is affected by numerous interactive factors including: 
the quality of the air we breathe and the water we drink, the availability of food, the 
quality of housing, the safety of our communities, the opportunities to find meaningful 
employment and receive a fair and adequate income, the quality of and accessibility to 
educational, cultural, health, and social services/institutions, the opportunities for 
meaningful involvement in our communities and their governance, the availability of 
social networks, human physiology, the opportunities for lifelong learning and the lifestyle 
decisions we make. There is a growing recognition of the link between our socioeconomic 
and physical environments and individual health and well being. As health care costs 
rise more and more emphasis will be placed on prevention rather than intervention. 


Policy Shift 
The focus of the health care system should be on health promotion and disease 
prevention, that is, to address factors in the physical and socioeconomic environments and 


individual and community lifestyles that effect personal health and well being. 


Goals 


To increase the number of years of good health for all citizens by reducing illness, 
disability, and premature deaths. 


To develop cultural institutions that reflect our historical development and to encourage 
contributions from our increasingly diverse population. 


To develop the social and physical environments that allow all citizens to participate fully 
in our community. 
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To develop a population that is literate, educated, possesses the skills of lifelong learning 
and supports the concept of sustainable development. 


Principles 


Educational, cultural, health and social services are based on community needs and 
provide the opportunity for all citizens to have meaningful participation. 


The skills of lifelong learning enable people to contribute meaningfully to their community 
and are relevant to a broad range of employment possibilities, affords opportunity for 
people to maximize their potential, and to make choices for themselves throughout their 
lives. 


New Directions 


° DEVELOP NEW TOOLS AND MECHANISMS FOR DELIVERY OF HEALTH 
CARE SERVICES - develop an integrated health and social services plan for the 
Region; ensure services are provided according to community needs; support the 
rationalization of health services and the emphasis on health promotion and 
disease prevention; prepare for the devolution to the Region by the Province the 
responsibility for planning, coordination, and delivery of health and social services; 
undertake efforts to ensure an accessible, affordable, nutritious, and personally 
acceptable supply of food, safe drinking water and housing for everyone; and 
promote Hamilton-Wentworth as working towards being a healthy community. 


° PROVIDE SUPPORT TO CULTURAL SERVICES AND INSTITUTIONS - 
encourage street level, spontaneous arts by creating exhibit space and 
opportunities; encourage educational institutions to develop strong arts curricula 
and linkages between the schools, art organizations and artists; provide 
appropriate support for art organizations in the Region; establish strong heritage 
policies for review of development applications; prepare a Regional inventory of 
archaeological and heritage sites; and promote a coordinated approach to the 
cultural dimensions of the community (eg. coordinate the marketing of the 
Arts/Cultural/Historical/Recreational services/Facilities). 


° EDUCATE EVERYONE ABOUT THE VALUES OF SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT - promote leaders and role models; train teachers in the concept 
of sustainable development; provide teaching awards in sustainable development; 
assist and educate community organizations in adopting more sustainable 


practices; and provide leadership to the community through internal activities of 
Regional Government. 
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5.2 Community Empowerment 


Karly in its mandate, the Task Force, agree that one of the fundamental principles of 
sustainable development was the involvement of everyone in the definition and 
development of local solutions to community issues and problems. A more sustainable 
community will result if citizens have the opportunity for meaningful participation in the 
decision-making processes of local government, on the issues that effect their community. 


A concern repeated over and over, during the entire public participation process, was that 
local government is no longer responsive to its citizens, has failed to provide leadership 
and exhibits little commitment to long term goals, policies, and plans. Although the Task 
Force and its mandate is a step towards addressing this concern, people expressed a real 
distrust about the commitment of Regional Government to act upon their voiced ideas and 
concerns on Hamilton-Wentworth’s future. 


"As citizens, we are active participants in cooperative, 
region-wide community planning." 
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Goals 


To allow all citizens from our diverse population the opportunity to have meaningful 
participation in government and in cultural, educational, health and social 
service/institutions. : 


To ensure all levels of government are coordinated, efficient, effective and easily accessible 
to all citizens. 


Principles 


Local government is sensitive and responsive to the needs of the community, easily 
accessible to citizens and allows for meaningful participation by all members of the 
community. 


New Directions 


° DEVELOP MECHANISMS THAT WILL ENSURE A HIGH LEVEL OF CITIZEN 
INVOLVEMENT - use a "jury like" selection procedure for public committees; hold 
regular town hall meetings and other forums to facilitate citizen input; establish a 
regional office for citizen action and outreach; support community development 
activities; develop community consultation guidelines to be followed by all regional 
departments; support initiatives which enable family members and neighbours to 
care for each other and other members of their community (e.g., Parent Watch); 
and support community groups to solve community problems. 
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6.0 Livelihood 


6.1 The Local Economy 


Vision 2020 expresses a concern about the restructuring of the local economy and a desire 
to achieve full employment. A major concern heard throughout the public participation 
process was a need to pursue a diverse, self sufficient economy. 


Although people were obviously concerned about current job losses, no one expressed a 
wish for new business development at any cost. If we are to maintain the long term 
viability of our community, new development must be sensitive to the long term social, 
environmental, and economic effects on the community. 


Policy Shift 


The current approach to economic development which is basically the traditional approach 
to economic development, includes an emphasis on job creation and capital investment via 
marketing and promotion. These are not the only key indicators of economic 
development. 


A new approach to economic development is needed, which emphasizes a diversified and 
stable economy and the goals of retraining and expanding the existing businesses and 
employment, improving people’s skills, training, education and productivity, technological 
advancement, and careful management of our limited natural resources. © 


Goals 


To improve the ability of local business to compete both locally and globally and thus 
provide all citizens with an opportunity to have an income to meet, as a minimum, the 
necessities of life. 


To increase the number of businesses that are non-polluting and those that actually 
produce quality of life products which control, reduce and prevent pollution. 


To make Hamilton-Wentworth’s labour force the best trained and adaptable in the world, 
in order, to ensure local business is competitive and innovative. 


Principles 


People and their skills, knowledge and training are the keys to future economic 
prosperity. 
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"A stable, flexible economy is achieved through the 
effective use and development of all community resources." 
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Everyone should have access to adequate income opportunities and effective education 
and training opportunities. 


Growth is desirable provided that it is not at the expense of future generations or the 
natural environment. 


Effects on the natural environment caused by business activities must be included in all 
decision making with a view to reducing effects to a level that it is not at the expense of 
future generations or the natural environment. 


Success requires cooperation among all parties in the community. 


New Directions 
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PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL BUSINESS - make government services 
available outside normal business hours; reduce red tape by providing an 
information package on permits, business licenses, and grant applications; 
establish a group to promote the purchase of locally produced goods over imports; 
and encourage and support research and development activities by local firms. 


ENCOURAGE AND SUPPORT LOCALLY OWNED BUSINESS - provide small 
business start-up assistance; establish a community equity fund; and create a 
centralized resource centre to assist people wishing to start a business. 


INCREASE AWARENESS OF THE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL SECTOR - assist in the export of locally developed quality of 
life products, such as, water, air and soil quality technologies and recycling 
programs; sponsor an environmental products competition; host an annual 
sustainable development products showcase; and provide appropriate assistance to 
help local industries become more environmentally friendly. 


IMPROVE THE EDUCATION AND SKILL LEVELS OF LOCAL WORKFORCE - 
support the Hamilton Public Library’s SkillSource which provides access to current 
information on training, education, and related government support programs; 
encourage local school boards to include entrepreneurship and business studies in 
their curriculum; ensure the Region’s Economic Strategy incorporates human 


_resource development plans; and encourage local employers to undertake training 


in the workplace. 


6.2 Agriculture and the Rural Economy 


Approximately 52% of Hamilton-Wentworth’s land area is farms. Annual farm 
expenditures are almost $128 million while annual farm receipts total approximately $159 
million. Agriculture is obviously an important component of the Region, both 
geographically and economically. 


The agricultural sector is, however, under tremendous pressure from numerous sources. 
There are uncertainties about the long term viability of farming as an occupation, urban 
expansion and the demand for land places heavy pressure on farmers to sell productive 
land and there is a potential conflict between farm productivity and environmental 
protection. 


The rural economy and landscape was an issue of concern. Many people felt the family 
farm should be supported and efforts made to ensure farming remains economically | 
viable. 


"Agriculture, ...a strategic community resource, is a vibrant part 
of the regional economy, which makes 
a valued contribution to our overall quality of life." 
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Policy Shift 


Preservation of the agricultural land base is fundamental to solving any of the problems 
in the agricultural sector. Society must make clear statements that will provide for 
certainty and stability in the rural areas. Agriculture is the best use for the land and we 
must be willing to clearly state our support for agricultural land stewardship and develop 
an agricultural first philosophy. 


Goals 


To promote sustainable farming techniques. 
To retain agriculture as a viable economic activity in Hamilton-Wentworth. 
New Directions 


° SLOW AND EVENTUALLY ELIMINATE LAND SPECULATION PRESSURES - 
develop a firm boundary beyond which urban development will not occur; phase out 
rural land severances for estate developments; encourage the development of a 
more compact urban form; and develop policies for the protection of water recharge 
areas from over development and contamination. 


° SUPPORT AND IMPROVE THE ECONOMIC VIABILITY OF LOCAL 
AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES - allow more flexibility in regulations regarding 
roadside stands; change regulations to allow more processing to occur on the farm; 
permit the direct sale of farm produce to the public; develop a local farmer’s 
market in every community; reduce financial costs to farmers through revisions to 
the property tax assessment in rural areas; develop activities to promote local 
farming operations and pick your own operations; and incorporate agriculture as 
an important component of the Region’s Economic Strategy. 


° PROVIDE EDUCATION ON SUSTAINABLE FARMING AND CONCEPT OF 
LAND STEWARDSHIP - encourage a reduction in the use of chemicals in farming; 
phase out and eventually eliminate the use of chemicals in home lawn and garden 
care; phase out the use of road salt on municipal and regional roads; encourage the 
development of courses on new farming techniques; establish farm tour programs 
for general public; and encourage local school boards to expand their curriculums 
to include agriculture and farming. 
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7.0 What Next? 


Probably the most important aspect of any plan is the process of implementation. This 
report reflects a consensus among individuals from a variety of backgrounds, about the 
shift in directions needed to create a sustainable community. Regional Government, the 
Area Municipalities and a number of private and public agencies have already taken steps 
in the proposed directions, but there is still a need for significant change and improved 
coordination. 


Regional Council has indicated a strong commitment to sustainable development by 
adopting "VISION 2020 - The Sustainable Region". This report is intended to assist 
Council in achieving the goal of a more sustainable community. 


In order to ensure continued action, the Task Force proposes the following activities: 


1) COORDINATION - For many of the directions presented in this report to be 
achieved, it is imperative that there be coordination between Provincial, Regional, 
Area Municipal and private agencies policies and initiatives. Mechanisms are 
needed to bring the various groups together and working towards a common goal. 
Regional Government with a mandate that encompasses the entire geographic area 
of the Region has a special role to provide the leadership in coordinating activities. 


2) PUBLIC EDUCATION - Creation of a community based on the principles of 
sustainable development will require changes in the lifestyle, behaviour and 
expectations of every citizen. The work initiated by the Task Force in developing 
an understanding by the public about sustainable development should continue. A 
coordinated public education campaign is required to ensure people understand the 
need for change, the benefits to change, and how they can change. 


3) FOLLOW-UP - During the entire public outreach programme, the Task Force 
heard citizens voice a concern that local government is no longer responsive to the 
wishes and desires of its citizens. Although Regional Government has already 
taken a number of actions towards the creating a sustainable community, people 
seemed to be unaware of these activities and how these activities could be 
considered sustainable. There is need to develop mechanisms highlighting the 
implementation of "Vision 2020". 


It is suggested that the Region host every October an annual Vision 2020 
community shareholders meeting. The citizens of Hamilton-Wentworth would be 


invited an annual report identifying how much closer the Region is to achieving the 
community stated in Vision 2020. 
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It is suggested that a citizen’s committee be organized for the purpose of 
monitoring implementation and to act as a liaison between the public and the 
Region during the implementation of the Task Force recommendations. 


It is suggested that the Region organize a special office or department with the 
coordination of implementation of sustainable development as its mandate. 


Appendix A - A Vision of a More Sustainable Future 


On June 16, 1992 Regional Council adopted "Vision 2020 - The Sustainable Region" as a basis for 
regional decision making in Hamilton-Wentworth. The vision statement is an image of a better 
community, a goal toward which we can strive. Sustainable development and Vision 2020 is a 
challenge to every citizen to think about how their actions can move our community towards a 
more sustainable future. The following is the text of Vision 2020. 


VISION 2020 - The Sustainable Region 


Foreword 


Sustainable Development is positive change which does not undermine the environment or social 
systems on which we depend. It requires a coordinated approach to planning and policy making 
that involves public participation. Its success depends upon widespread understanding of the 
critical relationship between people and their environment and the will to make to necessary 
changes. Principles of sustainable development encompass the following: 


- fulfilment of human needs for peace, clean air and water, food, shelter, education, and 
useful and satisfying employment; 


- maintenance of ecological integrity through careful stewardship, rehabilitation, reduction in 
wastes and protection of diverse and important natural species and systems; 


- provision for self-determination through public involvement in the definition and 
development of local solutions to environmental and development problems; and, 


- achievement of equity with the fairest possible sharing of limited resources among 
contemporaries and between our generation and that of our descendants. 


These basic values underlie Vision 2020. The vision expresses ideas contributed by citizens through 


several phases of community participation. It is the beginning of an ongoing process leading to a 
sustainable region. 


An Overview 


In the year 2020, Hamilton-Wentworth supports a population consistent with the carrying capacity 
of the region. People live in a region made up of compact urban core areas, surrounded by a rural 


landscape that includes productive family farms, hamlets and a continuous network of natural 
areas. 


We are an environmentally conscious community where the existence of all living things is cherished 
and where all can breathe fresh air, swim in clean streams and lakes and have ample opportunity 
to observe and experience the wonders of the natural world. 
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We are an economically, socially and culturally diverse community that encourages opportunities for 
individuals, reduces inequities and ensures full participation for all in community life. 


We are a caring community that gives opportunity and support to all its members, 
including children, the aged, people with disabilities, immigrants and refugees. People live longer 
in good health. 


Finally, we are a vibrant, vigourous community which builds on existing strengths and attracts 
wealth producing businesses that work in partnership with government and the community to 
create a diverse, sustainable economy. Economic growth incorporates non-polluting, energy efficient 
and environmentally friendly businesses, including traditional manufacturing industries that have 
been supported and helped to become environmentally sustainable. Business, government, labour 
and the community have great capacity for innovation in response to global change. 


The Landscape 


The health and beauty of the countryside and townscape is a source of great civic pride. A protected 
system of natural areas threads throughout the region, preserving and improving our natural 
heritage. This system of natural areas and connecting corridors allows wildlife to migrate, 
enhancing their chances of reproducing and finding food and shelter. A recreational greenway gives 
residents access to this system of natural areas, in ways that do not threaten ecological processes. 
Recreation and the needs of wildlife for a protected habitat co-exist. 


As a community, we cherish a clean, healthy environment and work to prevent ecological 
degradation. Waste-reduction, energy-efficiency and respect for ecological systems characterize ail 
aspects of community life and decision making, including government, business and industry. 
Citizens abide by environmental laws and regulations and help educate each other on ways of living 
in harmony with the natural world. We are a model for other communities in the way in which we 
integrate short-term economic benefits, long-term environmental and social costs, and indirect 
economic costs in our evaluation of public and private initiatives. 


Our Communities 


Urban areas are laid out, and individual buildings designed and located, in ways that maintain 
community character, respect our cultural and natural heritage, and satisfy people’s needs and 
desires. Urban development occurs within firm boundaries. Green corridors bring nature into the 
city, giving people easy and convenient access to the open countryside, natural areas and continuous 
public open space along the bayshore and lakeshore. Our neighbourhoods are models of energy- 
efficiency, waste-reduction and respect for nature. Human needs for space, privacy, safety, and 
aesthetic appeal are fulfilled. 


In the year 2020, we know our neighbours. We live in communities and neighbourhoods together 
with people of all ages and walks of life. Different kinds of activities and land uses are mixed 
closely together, so that we can walk to meet our daily needs for work, recreation and other services. 
Each neighbourhood has a central gathering place where essential services such as shopping, health 
care, education and recreation are clustered around an attractive, car-free common open space. 
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This gives everyone an opportunity to participate in all aspects of community life. Each 
neighbourhood has a full range of housing types and prices allowing people to live in their 
communities throughout their lives. This is true also for former suburban industrial-business 
parks, which have been re-developed with homes and other activities mixed in with the workplace. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a warm and friendly place where people actively care for their community 
and are concerned for one another’s welfare. The streets and public areas are safe at all times. 
Neighbourhoods have strong local identity. Residents actively participate in community life, to a 
large extent, controlling the pace and design of change. The decision-making process is easily 
understood and open to involvement by all. Politicians and public employees take the actions 
needed to achieve long-term community plans. 


Getting Around 


An integrated public transportation system serves the entire region in an affordable, efficient, and 
accessible way. Clean forms of transportation predominate. Public streets are designed and 
managed (including signals and regulations) to accommodate comfortably and safely, public 
transit, cyclists, pedestrians and automobiles as complementary forms of transportation. The 
integrated transportation system gives access to all basic needs. Public transit provides all citizens 
with easy access to activity areas, as well as to neighbouring communities and cities via convenient 
and frequent inter-urban transit. Most people can walk or cycle to work because jobs and housing 
are near one another. Major roads have minimal noise and pollution impacts on adjacent lands, 
and follow routes that cause little damage to the natural and human environment. 


Quality of Life 
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In the year 2020, disease and disability are being progressively reduced. All of us achieve our full 
potential in a safe, non-violent environment. Everyone has adequate food, shelter, income and 
education. Everyone has a valued role to play in family, work and community. We have access to 
affordable and appropriate health care, regardless of geography, income, age, gender, or cultural 
background. Cultural institutions and activities are recognized and supported for their contribution 
to community life and economic health. Cultural institutions reflect our historical development and 
the contributions of our diverse population. 


All of us take responsibility for our health, citizenship and public decision-making. As citizens, we 
are active participants in cooperative, region-wide community planning. Government is 
coordinated, efficient and easily accessible. A well-educated, literate population is seen as a total 
community responsibility. Schools are leaders in effective learning and excellence in teaching. 
Lifelong learning is valued and supported across the community. All citizens are knowledgeable 
about sustainable development and quality of life issues. Qur cultural institutions and groups 
advocate values consistent with environmental sustainability. Educational institutions instill 
sustainable values and citizens pursue sustainable lifestyles. 
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Livelihood 


A stable, flexible economy is achieved through the effective use and development of all community 
resources. This means not only land, capital equipment, and community services, but the continued 
improvement and retention of a skilled workforce. Economic strategies, set through a cooperative 
process involving citizens, business, government, education and labour, include effective Job-training 
and re-training programmes. All people can find employment opportunities in the region. 


The region is home to numerous firms that carry out research and development and manufacture in 
sustainable economic sectors. Successful companies are characterized by high production quality 
and worker productivity, and innovative employment practices such as on-site daycare, Jobsharing, 
work-at-home arrangements, and cooperative, community-based job creation. These companies 
provide a solid tax base for the region. Business and industry actively participate with government 
in advanced skill training programmes, including programmes designed to enhance employment 
accessibility for people with disabilities. Firms are at the forefront of energy efficiency; and 
pollution control and prevention; and material re-use and recycling. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is now home to a whole new economic sector based on the natural resources of 
the region. Hamilton Harbour is a base for nature-oriented tourism and recreation, that includes 
the Niagara Escarpment, waterfalls and Carolinian forest areas of the region. The harbour is a 
vibrant centrepiece for the community and is accessible, clean, and humming with diversity. 
Recreation co-exists with use of the harbour as an essential marine transportation link. 


Agriculture, now considered a strategic community resource, is a vibrant part of the regional 
economy, which makes a valued contribution to our overall quality of life. The farming community 
is economically viable and environmentally sensitive, capable of supporting family farming 
operations that are competitive internationally. The farming community is in harmony with 
neighbouring urban areas using clean, organic urban waste to enhance the soil. Prime agricultural 
land is recognized by all citizens as irreplaceable and strong policies and programs ensure its 
continued use for food production. Moreover, agricultural soils are continuously improved through 
the widespread use of sustainable farm practices. Vacation farming ensures an enhanced profile for 
local agriculture. 
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Appendix B - Publications 


Task Force Publications 


VISION 2020 - The Sustainable Region 
Directions for Creating a Sustainable Region 
Detailed Strategies and Actions for Creating a Sustainable Region 


Public Participation Summary Reports 


Public Participation Program, Autumn 1990 
Community Focus Groups 

Community Forum: Creating the Sustainable Region 
Working Group Final Reports 

Vision 2020: Community Meeting 

Community Workshop: Creating the Sustainable Region 
Implementation Team Reports 
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Background Papers (prepared by the Planning and Development Department for the 
Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development). 


Government in Hamilton-Wentworth 

Demographic Trends and Social Adjustment 
Workforce Education and Human Development 
Transportation, Physical Services and Land Use 
Economic Base and Livelihood 

Food, Rural Land Use and the Agricultural Economy 
Environment and Health 

Greenspace and Natural Areas 

Energy, Waste and Resource Consumption 
Poverty, Social Equity and Community Well-Being 
Population Health and the Health Care System 
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REGION OF HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 


- RECOMMENDATION - 


DATE: _ 1992 November 4 
(762.17) 


REPORT TO: Chairman and Members 
Economic Development and Planning Committee 


FROM: Mr.) ihomsy:: 
Commissioner of Planning and Deveiopment 


SUBIEGIE Draft Community Economic Strategy (Core Document) PLA-92-105 


RECOMMENDATION: 


a) That the attached Draft Community Economic Strategy (Core Document) be: 
1) received; and 


il) circulated for comment to a list of key affected agencies and organizations 
(Attachment A). 


D) That staff be authorized and directed to undertake and report on a consultation process 
with key agencies and organizations designed to: 


1) determine activities these organizations already perform that fulfil the goals of the 
Draft Community Economic Strategy (Core Document); and 

ll) determine new actions that the Region and these organizations can undertake, 
fidyiGdal jaene iaaparersimip -veccomslsh the goals: of the Draft Community 


Economic Strategy (Core Document). 
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SE CULE SEG 
J. D. Yhouts, M.c.LP. A. L. Georgieff, M.c.LP. 
Commissioner Director 
Planning & Development Department Regional Planning Branch 
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BACKGROUND: 


The results of the Phase I review of the Economic Strategy were presented to the Economic 
Development and Planning Committee in May of 1992. Report PLA-92-054 detailed the 
strengths and limitations of the Economic Strategy prepared in 1986. In September, the technical 
advisory committee established to provide technical advice to staff, was expanded from six to 
eleven members. The individuals on this committee are associated with business, labour, 
education, and training organizations in Hamilton-Wentworth. These individuals bring an 
abundance of experience and knowledge to the process. With input from this technical advisory 
committee, the Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development, and the review of 
the 1986 Economic Strategy conducted in Phase I, the attached Draft Community Economic 
Strategy (Core Document) was prepared. The Draft Community Economic Strategy establisnes 
an economic vision and four key economic goals for Hamilton-Wentworth. These goals are: 


i) Enhance the skills, education, training and knowledge of the residents of Hamilton- 
Wentworth; 
ii) Improve the competitiveness of local business and especially small business; 


iil) Strengthen the Region’s economic base through diversification; and 
lv) Improve the quality of life in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


These goals differ substantially from those found in the 1986 Economic Strategy. The 1986 
Strategy had as its goals: 


1) Attract and retain jobs; 

il) Attract and retain people: 

il)  Deveiop smaii business; and 

iv) Develop Hamilton-Wentworh as a regional cen 


The goals of the new Strategy are more concerned with building a revitalized, vibrant 
community. with a flexible and stable economy, where access to adequate income opportunities, 
etfective training and education are maximuzed. 
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The Community Economic Strategy is called a "core document" because it is designed as the 
basis and first step in a flexible, cooperative and ongoing economic strategy process. The core 
document specifies the proposed general economic direction, goals and strategies for the Region. 
It can form the basis for more detailed implementation plans where actions are presented and 
detailed. This segmented approach is taken because: 


1) the traditional approach, where ome orgamization Gevelops @ plan iaclucing me ocels 
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it) organizations in the community should be committed to a general direction, before they 
develop and commit to detailed actions; and, 


iil) these actions should not be set in stone, ie. they must be flexible to accommodate 
changing economic circumstances. 


Key Success Factors 


This Economic Strategy is designed to be community wide in scope and it should be viewed as 
a partnership with other organizations in the community. Therefore, several requirements must 
be satisfied for its implementation to be successful. 


Vi Not only Regional government, but the organizations and the individuals in those 
organizations that will ultimately be responsible for implementation of the strategy, must 
help further develop, adopt and commit to the direction set in the core document. This 
was one of the limitations of the original 1986 strategy. 
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Organizations including Regional government must commit to building on existing 
initiatives and undertaking new actions to accomplish the goals in the Economic Strategy. 
These commitments could take the form of partnerships or negotiated agreements. 
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Actions and responsibilities for these actions musi 0é specific and ne umplementaton or 
the actions must be measured, monitored, and widely reported. Where possible, 


4. While implementation plans detailing acuons, responsibilities and key parmers should be 
specified, these plans should be flexible as time goes on to accommodate changing 


economic circumstances and chances in the directions and goals set in the Economic 
Strategy. 


Next Steps 


These are the next steps that have to be taken in order to obtain commitment to the Strategy and 
implement the Strategy. 


Stepan! 


Step 3 
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Undertake a circulation of the Draft Community Economic Strategy (Core Document) to 
organizations in the community who expressed an interest in the Economic Strategy 
during the first phase of the study and to those organizations who will likely be involved 
in implementing the Strategy (see Attachment A). The purpose of tnis circuiation is 
simply to obtain comments on the core document itself. It should be emphasized that at 
this stage the core document is in draft form. Therefore, it will undergo revisions as a 
result of the comments received, prior to returning for final approval. 


During the circulation of the core document, key organizations will be asked to participate 
in an interactive consultation process. Individuals associated with some of these 
organizations are already members of the technical advisory committee. This will help 
-o facilitate the consultation process. The ultimate goals of this consultation process are 
to have these organizations: 


a) be part of the process that shapes the direction and actions in the Economic 
Strategy so that they feel a sense of ownership for the Strategy; 


D) identify actions their organization is already taking that fulfil the goals and 
strategies set out in the core document, 


C) identify interest in building on existing initiatives and developing new actions that 
fulfil the goals of the Economic Strategy; and 


d) indicate and commit to actions they would be willing to undertake, individually 
and in partnership with other organizations, to accomplish the goals of the 
Economic Strategy. 


Step 2 is in essence, the beginning of the implementation process. It is in this step that 
the goals and strategies will be given shape in tne form of acuons. This interactive 
process with various groups in the community toward partnerships in action is somewhat 
unorthodox. But, it provides the potential to combine a wide variety of resources while 
remaining flexible to respond to opportunities that may arise. 


The role of Regional staff in Step 2 will be one of coordination and facilitation. both 
between the Region and other organizations, and between organizations in the community. 
Workshops with key organizations in attendance may be of assistance in this phase. 


Combine the partnerships and agreements reached in Step 2 into an implementation plan 


or plans that are monitored and that are reported on and updated quarterly or seml- 
annuaily. 
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ATTACHMENT A 


Circulation List of 


Key Agencies and Organizations 
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Note: Agencies, organizations and individuals may be added to or deleted from this list as the - 


Circulation List of Kev Agencies and Organizations 
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consultation process proceeds. 


Regional Social Services Deparunent 


Hamilton and District Chamber of 
Commerce ak 


Hamilton and District Labour Council 
Canada Employment and Immigration 
Transkills 

McMaster University 

Mchawk College 

Hamilton Board of Education 
Wentworth County Board of Education 


Hamilton-Wentworth Roman Catholic 
Secondary School Board of Education 


Ontario Ministry of Industry, Trade 
and Technology 


Social Planning and Research Council 
of Hamilton and District 


Industry-Educanon Council 


Business Advisory Centre 


16) 


17) 


All area mumnicinalities, towns and 
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townships in the Region 


A small sample (6 to 12) of local 
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Prepared by the 
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1.0 Introduction 


The Region’s first Economic Strategy "Building on Strength - Realizing Opportunity" was 
adopted by Regional Council in 1986. That Strategy was intended to be a “long term 
blueprint for economic development in Hamilton-Wentworth". It was based on certain 
"assumptions reflecting economic conditions of the ume. Since its adoption, economic 
conditions have changed dramatically as have approaches to economic and community 
development. Therefore, it was time to review the 1986 Strategy and prepare a new one. 


siege The Process 


The task of preparing a new Economic Strategy was divided into two phases. Phase I, the 
review phase, was a detailed review of the existing 1986 Economic Strategy and the 
economic and human resource base in Hamilton-Wentworth. The results of Phase I were 
published in the Phase I Review of the Economic Strategy Report in May of 1992 anda 
sumamary of these results along with some other important background material is presented 
here in Appendix A. 


Phase I was the actual update to produce a new Economic Strategy and this report presents 
the new Economic Strategy. It is called a Community Economic Strategy because it 
incorporates the views of many interests and its successful implementation will require 
cooperation between many organizations and individuals in the community. The emphasis and 
direction of the new Economic Strategy, as reflected in its goals, was based primarily on the 
vision for this community prepared by the Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable 
Development (See Vision 2020 in Appendix B). Some of the key issues and actions in the 
new Strategy were identified by the Sustainable Development Task Force implementation 
teams, especially the Economy, Livelihood and Workforce Education team. These teams, 
made up of members of the Sustainable Development Task Force (SDTF) and other citizens, 


volunteered their time over a period of several months to develop implementation strategies 
and actions for various topic areas. 


In summary, the goals of the new Community Economic Strategy, as set out in Section 3, 
derived from: 


fe) Vision 2020 of the SDTF; 


fe) the analysis and review of the 19865 Economic Strategy (case | Revie), 
fo) interviews with representatives from economic development relatea agencies in the 


1g 
ecion and Regional staff, conducted for the review of the Region’s Economic 
Development Deparment: and, 
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Common to both phases of the study was the establishment of a technical advisory 
committee. The committee was composed of individuals associated with local agencies, 
businesses and interest groups that have some involvement with economic issues in the 
Region. The purpose of the committee was to: provide insight into the workings of the 
Regional economy, act as a sounding board for ideas generated by staff, and get some of the 
groups who will ultimately be responsible for implementation of the Strategy involved at an 
early stage in the process. During the review phase, the technical advisory committee 
provided valuable insights on the workings of the Regional economy and input into the Phase 
I report. During the update phase the committee provided advice and input on possible 


directions, strategies, and means to ensure implementation. 


This Economic Strategy is called a core document for two important reasons. First, it is short 
compared to most economic strategies because it contains only the essential components of 
the Strategy, i.e., the economic vision, the goals and the strategies. The background material 
is cited in the references and a summary of this material is contained in Appendix A. Second, 
and more importantly, this is a core document because it forms the basis for the establishment 
of more detailed implementation plans where actions are presented and detailed. Tis 
approach is quite different from the normal approach of specifying goals, strategies and 
actions in one document. The reason for this segmented approach is discussed in Section 5. 


Section 2 of this report contains the economic vision for Hamilton-Wentworth. This economic 
vision emphasizes not only a stable and flexible economy, but people and their skills, training 
and productivity. It was from this basis that the goals and strategies in sections 3 and 4 

respectively, were developed. Finally, section 5 discusses implementation of the Strategy and Ze 
outlines the next steps in the process. & 


1.2 Approaches to Economic Development - Primer 


There are basically two ways a community can encourage economic development For the 
sake of simplicity, these can be termed the "traditional approach” and the "new approach”. 
The traditional approach favours job creation and business investment using marketing and 


promoton. Effort is focused on attra ting external businesses and marketing to external 


Change using a wide range of methods. Most of the effort is focused on local businesses. The 
traditional emphasis is clear and the results ar 
potentially fulfil a wider range of community goals, both social and economic. While no 

community practices strictly one or the omer approach, Tadic I illustrates some foiuincant 
differences between the two approaches. 
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Table I Comparison of Traditional and New Approaches 
to Economic Development 


Traditional approach New approach 
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Growth of jobs and income Economic stability and 
sustainability, jobs that fit the population 
Increase monetary Increase local control 

inflows by structural change 
Comparative advantage Comparative advantage 

based on physical assets based on quality environment 
Economic concerns Role for economic development 
separate from social and in social and environmental 
environmental concerns change 


Source: Blakely (1989). 
a 


A survey of economic development agencies across Canada and the United States conducted 
by Planning and Development Department staff in the Fall of 1991, and a review of economic 
strategies recently prepared by several Canadian municipalities, shows that ideas about 
Pe development are shifting from the traditional approach to the new approach. 


The economic goals that are appropriate for a community are largely determined by which of 
these approaches is emphasized. To guide this choice, economic ce organizations 
are devoting more attention to strategic pianning, their decision making process¢s, and 


defining a vision for the future. The approach adopted in ae Economic Strategy tends toward 
tne new approach. Tne new approach was peO ried pscce ce its me tericuted 2 im ae 
the wide range of community goais set in tne visioning exercise that produced Vision 20203 


4.0 Economic Vision 


Following from the last section, a community vision for the future is of paramount 
importance in the development of an economic strategy. Most communities that have recently 
prepared economic strategies have struck a steering committee for this express purpose. The 
steering committee is often then charged with developing a vision of the community from 
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which the economic strategy Wii emanate. 


The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth has taken a slightly differemt approach. 
The SDTF, consisting of 17 members representing a broad spectrum of the community, was 
struck for the sole purpose of developing a vision for the community. Tne SDTF ceveloped 4 


broad based community vision - Vision 2020. This vision has various components or subject 
areas, including an economy, livelihood and education component. In June of 1992, Vision 
2020 was adopted by Regional Council as the basis for Regional decision-making in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. Therefore, it was used as the basis of the Economic Strategy update. In 


this way, the vision underlying the updated Economic Strategy represents the views of many 
interests. 


The key principles of Vision 2020 are: 


fo) the fulfilment of human needs for peace, clean air and water, food, shelter, education, 
and useful and satisfying employment, 


fo) the maintenance of ecological integrity through careful management, rehabilitation, 
reduction of wastes and protection of diverse and important natural species and 
systems; 

O provision of seif-determination through public involvement in the Gefinition and 


development of local solutions to environmental and development problems; and, 
fe) achievement of equity with the fairest possiole sharing of limited resources among 

contemporaries and between our generation and our descendants. 
Se.ecadns axons isi6 
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as follows: 


"A stable, flexible economy is achieved through the effective use and development of 
all community resources. This means not only land, capital equipment, and community 
services, but the continued improvement and retention of a skilled workforce. 
Economic strategies, set through a cooperative process involving citizens, business, 

pial orpstse=jaa cionlaclelaiahetatas (hei cloyihy include effective iob-taining and re-training 


programmes. All people can find employment opportunities in the regions 


"The region is home to numerous firms that carry out research, development and 
manufacturing in sustainable economic sectors. Successful companies are characterized 
by high production quality. and worker productivity, and innovative employment 
practices such as on-site daycare (child care), job sharing, work-at-home arrangements, 
and cooperative, community-based job creation. These companies provide a solid tax 
base for the region.” 


"Firms are at the forefront of energy efficiency; and pollution control and prevention; 
and material re-use and recycling.’ 


Clearly, this is a diverse picture encompassing much more than just the economic base. The 
emphasis is not only on a stable and flexible economy, but on people and their skills, training 
and productivity. lt was irom this oase wat the Peonomicrs se coy res developed) an 
therefore the Economic Strategy is designed to help realize Vision 2020. 


3.0 Goals for Hamilton-Wentworth et 


The goals of the 1986 Economic Strategy were not clearly spelled out in that document. 
However, the analysis of the 1986 Strategy showed that its goals concentrated on one major 
theme - acceleration, i.e., acceleration of economic growth, population growth and economic 
diversification. This is no surprise when one considers that the economy was entering a period 
of high growth and capitalizing on this growth appeared a logical motivation. Certainly, other 
goals such as improving the quality of life, retaining existing business, and assisting small 
business were present. But, the number one goal above all others was to accelerate economic 
growth in Hamilton-Wentworth. The four main strategies in the 1986 Strategy are listed 

below and they reflect this goal. 


1) Attract and retain jobs 
2) Attract and retain people 
3) Develop small business 


4) Develop Hamilton-Wentworth as a regional centre 


Goal setting is admittedly a difficult exercise because it requires an answer to the question: 
what does the community want? This question is largely answered by Vision 2020. From the 
work of the SDTF and the analysis of the strengths and limitations of the 1986 Economic 
Strategy, the goals listed below were developed. Because of this, these goals differ 
substantially from those found in the 1986 Economic Strategy. These goals are less concerned 
with accelerating population and economic growth and more concermed with building a 
revitalized, vibrant community with a flexible and stable economy where everyone has access 
to adequate income opportunites, and effective training and education. 


LIST OF GOAISS 


1) Enhance the skills, education, training and knowledge of the residents of Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 

2) Improve the competitiveness of local business and especially small business. 

3 Strengthen the Region’s economic base through diversification. 

4) Improve the quality of life in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


The rationale behind each goal is discussed below. 


GOAL 1) Enhance the skills, education, training and knowledge of the residents of 


Hamilton- Wentworth. 


The cancentanan an the skills and ahilines of the residents of Hamilton-Wentworth was one 
of the strengths of the 1986 Economic Strategy, and has been carried forward and emphasized 
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The performance of Canada’s economy is becoming increasingly linked to the human 
resources factor (Mitchell, 1991). Employment growth is becoming concentrated in work 
requiring higher levels of skill and education. As the Canadian economy continues to 
experience rapid structural change, the economic prosperity of communities in this country 
will be increasingly related to the skills of the workers in those communities. That is why it 
is so important that these skills be improved. The transfer of technology between educational 
institutions and businesses is also an important aspect of this goal. 


Skdils and knowledge are acquired and enhanced through education, training and re-training. 
Multi-skilling, re-training and life-long learning are becoming accepted facts of economic life. 
This means workers must have a range of skills and they must be adaptaole to learning new 
skills. This implies active and coordinated educational and training organizations. These 
educational and taining institutions can themselves develop into a high profile growth sector, 
and along with a skilled and flexible labour force, can be used to promote the Region locally, 
nationally and internationally. 


GOAL 2) Improve the competitiveness of local business and especially small business. 


The pressures on business to be competitive are increasing dramatically as businesses struggle 
to improve quality and productvity, adopt new technologies and deal with the realities of a 
global market place. Improving the competitiveness of local business means improving the 
business environment and facilitating business retention, expansion and locaton. 


The first key element of goal 2 focuses on businesses already located in the Region because — 
they are the most likely source of future economic growth. Between 70 and 80 percent of all 
net new jobs created in a community come from within the community through the expansion 


of existing businesses (CUED, 1988: OCEDCO, May 1991; City of Kitchener, 1990). 
Empirical evidence for Hamilton-Wentworth suggests that existing businesses within the 
Region are more stable and far outperform new local start ups and businesses attracted from 
outside the Region in terms of medium to long-term employment generation potential. 
Therefore, creating the conditions that permit exisung businesses and entrepreneurs to remain 


and expand in Hamilton-Wentworth is the first step in improving the competitiveness of local 


business. It also bodes well for the atiraction of new tims from OuIsice ae noon: 


The second key element of goal 2 is assisting small business. Due to their size, small 
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susinesses sorcetimes lack the financial resources and/or management expertise to expand and 


be competitive. Yet, ouSinesses with .eSs tnan 20 employees create approximately 75 percent 


of all net new jobs (Birch, 1987, p. los OCEDCOnp. 23). Eneretore, stoall businesses have 
the greatest potential for employment growth and many of these small businesses create new 
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‘nesses in the Region should be an area of concentration. 


The third key element in improving the competitiveness of local business is to improve their 
ability to compete in the global marketplace. This is important because of the market 
opportunities and threats presented by increased trade liberalization. The “world market" is 


now upon us and local businesses will have to adjust to this reality if they wish to remain 
competitive. 


GOAL 3) Strengthen the Region’s economic base through diversification. 


Hamilton- Wentworth has made great strides in diversifying its economy Over the last twenty 
years with employment growth in sectors such as health and education services, retail trade, 
and finance, insurance and real estate. However, the Regional economy is stiil specialized in 
manufacturing, i.e., primary metals and metal fabricating. Steel and related industries still 
account for approximately one half of all manufacturing jobs in the Region (Region or 


Hamilton-Wentworth, Planning and Development Department, 1990 Employment Survey 
Results). 


It is important that the Regional economy become more diversified in order to become more 
stable, and less susceptible to cyclical economic factors. This will mean a continuing 
concentrated effort to diversify into growth sectors such as environmental industries, business 
services, finance, insurance and real estate, and health and education Semvices: 


GOAL 4) Improve the quality of life in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


This is probably the easiest goal to understand of the four in terms of why it was included. 
Obviously, improvements in the factors that affect quality of life, e.g., the natural 
environment, neighbourhood cohesiveness and safety, availability of municipal services (hard 
and soft), and recreational and cultural facilities, benefit the existing residents of the Region. 
But, existing residents are the backbone of businesses in the Region. Therefore, improvements 


25 the analicyv of sf, 


in the quality of life benefit not only residents, but also businesses in the Region. 


Quality of life considerations, such as those listed above, along with the quality of the 
workforce, are becoming more important in the location and expansion decisions of firms, as 
opposed to the traditional location factors such as proximity to markets or location of 


suppliers. Quality or life considerations are also a very marketadie aspec: O1 2 


a community. 
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ee) 4.0 Strategies 


This section presents the strategies designed to accomplish the four main goals listed in the 
last section. These strategies are broad approaches or themes. The actions, projects and 


initiatives that give form to the strategies will be detailed in implementation plans to be 
developed as discussed in Section 5.0. 


GOAL # 1) 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Enhance the skills, education, training and knowledge of the residents of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Encourage local employers to undemake Taining in the worxplace and 
encourage local employers and employees to adopt a life-long learning culture. 


Develop and support community initiatives cesigned to respond to various 
barriers to employment and human development. 


Encourage entrepreneurship both in the school system and the community. 


Improve the links between education, training, business, labour and other 
organizations. 


Create and make readily available up-to-date labour market information. 


Help individuals and organizations in the community to obtain the skills needed 
to play leadership roles. 


Improve the transfer of technology between educatonal institutions and 
businesses. 


GOAL # 2) 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Improve the competitiveness of local business and especially small business. 


Preserve the existing economic base in Hamilton-Wentworth, i.e, retain existing 
businesses and industries. 


Promote and assist small business development. 


Make local businesses better aware of the range of business services and 
government assistance available to them. 


Encourage local ownership and control of businesses in the Region. 


Seek non-traditional methods of raising financial capital for new small business 
ventures and expansions. 


Identify and help local businesses take advantage of import replacement and 
export market opportunites. j 


Encourage and support the research and development activides of local firms, 
especially those involved in environmental technologies. 


Increase awareness and educate people regarding the key role science and 
technology will play in future economic growth. | 
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GOAL # 3) 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strategy: 
Strategy: 
Strategy: 


Strategy: 


Strengthen the Region’s economic base through diversification. 


Actively promote and pursue businesses in specific higher growth industrial 
sectors that will help the Region to diversify and further stabilize its economy. 
These include: 


- business services and finance, insurance and real estate 
- health and education 
- environmental industries 


Support and pursue businesses in the emerging local environmental industry 
sector (pollution conaol, reduction, prevention, material re-use and recycling). 


Raise awareness of business opportunities in the environmental industry sector. 
Promote diversification within the local manufacturing sector. 
Develop a new economic sector based on the natural resources of the Region. 


Develop agriculture into a vibrant and important part of the Regional economy. 


Hot 


GOAL #4) Improve the quality of life in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Strategy: Protect and enhance the natural environment through strict enforcement of all 
pollution abatement and control regulatons. 


Strategy: Offer assistance to organizations who do their part to improve the environment. 
Strategy: Develop and implement a plan to clean up Hamilton Harbour while 


maintaining industrial areas to demonstrate that industry is compatible with 
environmental concerms. 


Strategy: Promote watertront development in forms that are accessidis to the public, 

Strategy: Promote neighbourhood revitalization and inner city redevelopment. 

Strategy: Integrate work places with residential and other community uses and green 
open space. 


Strategy: Enhance the role of the Hamilton Airport and develop the Airport Industrial- 
Business Park. 


Strategy: Make physical infrastructure improvements in the Region. 
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Implementation 


This Community Economic Strategy is called a "core document” because it is designed as the 
basis and first step in a flexible and ongoing implementauon process. This core document 
specifies the proposed general economic direction, goals and strategies for the Region and 
therefore, can form the basis for more detailed implementation plans where actions are 
presented and detailed. This segmented approach is taken because: 


i) 


i) 


111) 


the traditional approach, where one organization develops a plan including goals, 
strategies and actions which is community wide in scope, and then tries to get other 
organizations in the community to adopt that plan, has not been very successful; 


organizations in the community should develop anc sorediigeder dope sal ogelt 
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direction, before they develop and commit to detailed actions; and, 


these actions should not be set in stone, i.e. they must be flexible to accommodate 
changing economic circumstances. 


This Economic Strategy is designed to be community wide in scope and it should be viewed 
as a partnership with other organizations in the community. Therefore, several requirements 


must be satisfied for its implementation to be successful, particularly since this is not the 
traditional approach. 


0) 


Not only Regional government, but the organizations and the individuals in those 
organizations that will ulumately be responsible for implementation of the strategy, 
must help further develop, adopt and commut to the direction set in the core document. 
This was one of the limitations of the original 1986 strategy. 


Organizations including Regional government must commit to building on existing 
initiatives and undertaking new actions to accomplish the goals in the Economic 


Strategy. These commitments could take the form of parterships or negouated 
agreements. 


Actions and responsibilities for these actions must be specific and the impiementation 
of the actions must be measured, monitored, and widely reported. Where possible. 
objectives should be set. An annual community foruro, where each organization 
attends and presents what they are doing to implement the Strategy, is a possibility, as 
are quarterly or semi-annual impiementation monitoring Teporss. 
While implementation plans detailing actions, responsibiliues, and key parmers snouid 
DS Soecuicc tacos Dias snOUG: 
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hances in the directions and goals set in the Economic 


5, Next steps 


These are the next steps that have to be taken in order to obtain commitment to the Strategy 
and to implement the Strategy. 


Step 1 Undertake a circulation of the Draft Economic Strategy (Core Document) to 
organizations in the community who have expressed an interest in the 
Economic Strategy during the first phase of the study and to those 
organizations who will likely be involved in implementing the Strategy. The 
purpose of this circulation is simply to obtain comments on the core document 
itself. It should be emphasized that at this stage this core document is in draft 


form and will undergo revisions as a result of the comments received, prior to 
final approval. 


Step During the circulation of the core document, xey organizations will be 
informed of the Economic Strategy process, as described in this report They 
will then be asked to participate in an interactive consultation process. 
Individuals associated with some of these organizations are already members of 
the technical advisory committee. This will help to facilitate the consultation 
process. The ultimate goals of this consultation process are to have these 


organizauons: 

a) be part of the process that shapes the direction and actions in the 
Economic Strategy so that they feel a sense of ownership for the 
Strategy; 

bd) identify actions their organization is already taking that fulfil the goals 


and strategies set out in the core document; 


ey) identify interest in building on existing actions and developing new 
actions that fulfil the goals of the Economic Strategy; and 


d) indicate and commit to actions they would be willing to undertake, 


the goals of the Economic Strategy. 
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Step 3 


Step 2 is in essence, the beginning of the implementation process. It is in this 
step that the goals and strategies in this document will be given shape in the 
form of actions. Therefore, this is a crucial step. This interactive process with 
various groups in the community toward parmerships in action is somewhat 
unorthodox. But, it provides the potential to tap a wide variety of resources 
while remaining flexible to respond to opportunities that may arise. 


The role of Regional staff in Step 2 will be one of coordination and facilitation, 
both between the Region and other organizations, and between organizations in 


the community. Workshops with key organizations in attendance may be of 
assistance in this phase. 


Combine the partnerships and agreements reached in Step 2 into an 


implementation plan or plans that are monitored, reported on and updated 
quarterly or semi-annually. 


Along with the ongoing monitoring and updating of the implementation plans, it is intended 
that this Community Economic Strategy itself be reviewed and updated regularly as necessary. 
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On mintcodtucion 


This appendix contains background matenal used to prepare the new Community Economic 
Strategy for Hamilton-Wentworth. Section 2 contains a summary of the Phase I Report that 
reviewed the existing 1986 Economic Strategy. It focuses on the strengths and limitations of 
the 1986 Economic Strategy. More detail on the methodology used and the analysis results is 
provided in the Phase I Report. Section 3 discusses external influences on the local economy. 
These should be considered during any strategic planning exercise. Section 4 contains a 
discussion of the economic and human resource base in the Region. This includes an analysis 
of structural economic change and the economic strengths and limitations of Hamuilton- 
Wentworth, along with a discussion of the importance of education and skills training. 


2.0 Review of the 1986 Economic Strategy 


The Economic Strategy, published in 1986, stressed accelerated economic growth, job creation 
and economic diversification as its goals. It was a strategy for good economic times, designed 
to capture the benefits of rapid economic growth occurring during the mid to late 1980’s. The 
Economic Strategy stressed the following six main goals. 


attract and retain jobs; 

- attract and retain people; 
develop small business; 
develop Hamilton-Wentworth as a regional centre; 
develop and implement a major marketing strategy; and, _ 
overcome limitations. 


DU PWN 


ach of these elements was supported by specific actions, such as marketing the region as a 
place to live and investing in quality of life improvements. As noted above, a review of the 


strengths and limitations of the Strategy was undertaken and the results are summarized 
below. 
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The analysis of the strategies and accompanying actions revealed certain strengths. 


1) The 1986 Strategy alluded to the skills of people in the community and the importance 


of the educational institutions in the Region. This approaca is seen as @ strength of ime 
QG-ateact 
Vuaws . 
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11) The recommendation of a small business incubator to assist entrepreneurs in acquiring 
skills and resources needed to start new businesses was a major step forward in an 
attempt to capture the employment growth generated by small business. 


111) The Strategy focused on the quality of life in several sections, e.g., the sections on 
overcoming limitations and developing Hamilton- Wentworth as a regional centre. 


iv) The Strategy was the first document to combine all the major infrastructure 
improvements planned in the Region under one cover. 


At the time it was written, the 1986 Economic Strategy was one of the first economic 
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strategies prepared for a regional municipality. It broke new ground, and it has been used 
since as a model by several other regional and local municipalities. 


Die Limitations 


No work is without weaknesses and the limitations of the Economic Strategy have become 
clearer with the passage of time. The most obvious limitation is that very few organizations, 
other than the Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth, have ever used the Strategy in 
a significant way. Based on the questionnaire returms, most economic development related 


agencies in the community are not even aware that such a Strategy exists, and those that are 
aware of it, have not used it in any significant way. 


The Strategy has a heavy emphasis on marketing. Almost each sub-strategy recommends 
preparation of marketing plans or a marketing campaign. Then there is a separate section 
devoted solely to marketing the Region. There are several problems with this emphasis. First, 
marketing alone cannot accomplish the goals of the Economic Strategy, particularly if the 
product being offered by the Region (number and quality of jobs, infrastructure, cultural and 
recreational amenities) is not adequate or being improved. A heavy emphasis on marketing 
may suggest that substance is being overlooked. Then there is the problem of resources. The 
Economic Strategy noted that to undertake sucn an extensive marketing effort would require a 
substantial increase in the Region’s promotional budget and stait complement. 


The sections on attracting and retaining jobs and assisting small business provide few new 
actions or strategies to assist existing industries and businesses in the Region. There is 


Py 


evidence to suggest that those businesses already established in the community are more 


stable and generate more long term employment opportunites than those just starting up and 
those relocating from outside the Region. Hence, the lack of actions in the Strategy 
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Economic Development Department has taken positive action to prepare and umplement 
marketing plans that emphasize both business retention and small business outreacn programs. 
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Besides the incubator proposal, the section on developing stoall business is weak. There are 
no other actions to assist small business and their is no direction provided by the Strategy to 


the Region’s Economic Development Department or the Business Advisory Centre. Both of 
these agencies assist small business. 


Besides a few of the actions designed to attract and retain people and develop Hamulton- 
Wentworth as a regional centre, the Strategy does not address tourism and conventions as 
generators of economic activity. There is a separate Tourism Strategy which exists, but it too 
is now six years old and requires updating. Tourism and conventions have become important 


parts of the local economy, and they should be more directly addressed in a new tourism and 
conventions strategy. 


The Economic Strategy relied heavily on major infrastructure and other improvements, €.g., 
servicing industrial-business parks, Perimeter Industrial Road, Redhill Creek Expressway, GO 
Rail service, realignment of Highway 6, acquisition of an N.H.L team, and waterfront 
redevelopment. The timing of approvals and funding for these projects is at least in part 


beyond the control of the local community and some of these projects were not realized in the 
time period expected due to external factors. 


One of the major deficiencies of the 1986 Strategy is the lack of detail on how to implement 
the recommended actions. Responsibility for the actions, timing, funding and coordination is 
not discussed. The actions are not given any explicit priorities. In some cases, the result has 
been that no group has taken responsibility for the actions. Therefore, there has been no 
implementation or implementation has been uncoordinated. 


Finally, the Strategy, and particularly the extensive section on overcoming limitations, was 
somewnat negative in nature. While limitations must be identified and overcome, there was 
much less emphasis put on building on the many existing strengths in the community. Again, 
the end result was less than optimal capitalization of opportunites. 


2.3 Conclusions 


The purpose of the analysis in this section was to identify strengths and limitations of the 
1986 Economic Strategy with a view to preparing the new Strategy. The key issues noted 
were: its focus on the human skills, knowledge and education, the quality of life, the over 
emphasis on marketing and major infrastructure projects, few new actions to assist existing 
industries and small businesses in the Region, and a lack of detail regarding implementation. 
The most tetling weakness Of the Smatezy May Go an Haet ue aeitetao oie) lahat eh oa es aralaeheg a 
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any significant way. These limitations moust be overcome in the new Economic Strategy. 
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3.0 External Influences on the Local Economy 


One important characteristic of strategic planning is the consideration and incorporation of 
external factors which may affect the achievement of goals. 


aa The Global Economy 


National economies are no longer self-contained. We are part of a global economy which is 
becoming more and more integrated. Some of the key features of this global economy are 
free trade, development of trading blocs, increasing competition, a quality imperative with 
regard to products and services, internationalization of business, environmental concern, rapid 
transfer of technology and rapid increase in knowledge. . 


The world’s economy is currently in recession. Japan, Germany and the United States have 
traditionally been the engines for international growth. In Japan there has been a bursting of 
the inflation bubble in land. Stock market values have dropped by half. There are indications 
that Japan may have to spend more on improving the quality of life for its people. For a time 
it could be less oriented to international growth. Germany is preoccupied with combining the 
former East and West portions of the country. This will prove to be more difficult and costly 
than was thought initially. With the end of the cold war, the United States is going through a 


period of economic readjustment. The nations of Eastern Europe are in economic disarray and 
will require massive help from the west. 


Given this analysis it is likely that economic growth as traditionally measured (GNP, GDP), 
will be slow in the next five to ten years. Also, after that, with present problems resolved and 
with freer trade, there could be greater prosperity throughout the world. If this analysis is 


correct, in the short term, inflation will be low and interest rates will also be low unless 
jemand for funds pushes rates up. 


Shiv? The National Economy 


Economic and social conditions in Canada are undergoing a significant shift. According to the 
old paradigm, Canada had a privileged position in the global economy. This is no longer the 
case. All of these changes suggest that Canadians will need to put much more effort into 
maintaining their current standard of living. 


ther national influences on the local economy concem education, taining and 
technology. While education and training take place in the community, the major influences 
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are external. Funding for universities and colleges comes Som the Province. Schools are 
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funded locally through property taxes but the curriculum and standards are set by the 
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Province. Apprenticeship is controlled and funded by the Province through the Apprenticeship 
Act. Training is funded by the Federal and Provincial governments. The creation of the 
Ontario Training and Adjustment Board (OTAB) has significant ramifications for this 
community. Technology is a major factor in the world economy. Some of its significant 
characteristics are that it can be transferred rapidly, it can create new industries and 
corporations and so displace workers, and it has implications for education and careers. 


The implication of all these national and international changes is that the Region will have to 


look within-itself for its own revitalization. Under present circumstances it is unlikely that a 
great deal of outside investment will be available. 


Emerging Trends in The Canadian Economy 


LL 


Old Trends New Trends 

reliance on natural resources natural resources losing value 

protection of tariff barriers lower tariff barriers: free rade, GATT 

ss) imomigration of skilled workers fewer skilled immigrants, shortage of 

skilled workers 

few competing nations many more competing nations 

fast-paced population growth slow population growth, aging ; 
society, coming shortage of workers 

each generation richer than increasing numbers of poor | 

the last 

low skills - high pay joos shift from low skill to higher skill 

low unemployment high unemployment 

balanced budgets ; high and climbing deficits 

inflation deflation (7?) 

Source: Implementanon We on Economy, Livelihood and Workforce 
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4.0 The Economic and Human Resource Base in Hamilton-Wentworth © 


Hamilton-Wentworth is typical of a mature economic base that is weathering a structural shift 
within a rapidly changing global economy. Traditional manufacturing, particularly primary 
metal and steel fabrication, has long been the foundation which sustained other businesses in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. In recent years, this community has witnessed closures and dislocation 
of heavy manufacturing enterprises, as well as significantly lower levels of employment in 
this traditionally high paying sector. 


A wide variety of significant issues have influenced the current state of the Region with 
respect to its economic base. High levels of unemployment, increasing welfare caseloads, 
record bankruptcies, declining building permits (number and value) and housing starts, and 
reduced investment by business depict the effects of the economic recession. Limited wealth 


creating mechanisms are available. Educating the workforce to respond to global economic 
change is drastically needed. 


An overwhelming factor leading to economic decline is the loss of market share for domestic 
products. Competition from abroad has clearly shown that the cost and quality of locally 
produced goods and services must be addressed. Canada’s branch plant economy, with 


relatively little or no research and development, has relied upon natural resources for too long 
and has fostered minimal value added capacity. 


Advancing our competitiveness must be encouraged. Our expectations must also be amended 
as capital investment and job creation are no longer the only indicators of economic 
development. Maintaining existing business and employment, expansion of employment that 
includes technological advancement, and securing the achievement of community goals with a 


heightened awareness towards careful management of our natural resources, should guide our 
economic development efforts. 


au Se Structural Economic Change 


Structural change refers to fundamental shifts in the relative importance of industrial sectors 
in the economy. There have been significant structural changes in the post-war Canadian 
economy. These changes have had far reaching implicanons for both industry and labour. We 
have seen an evolution from an economy depending on primary and extractive resource 
activities to one depending heavily on manufacturing as a source of jobs, and finally to an 
information based economy in which the service sector has become the dominant employer. 
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The Regional Municipality of Hamilton- Wentworth has undergone a shift away from 
sraditional manufacturing employment and toward service sector employment. Total 
employment in the service sector: in Hamilton-Wentworth increased by approximately 23,000 
people from 105,500 in 1982 (60% of total) to 128,200 in 1990 (66% of total). Conversely, 
employment in manufacturing decreased by approximately 6,500 employees, from 57,900 in 
1982 (33% of total) to 51,400 in 1990 (27% of total) (Regional Municipality of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, Employment Trends Report, 1992). Note that despite this change, the Regional 
economy still has a higher proportion of total employment in manufacturing than the Ontario 
average. In other words, the Regional economy is still relatively specialized in manufacturing 
and manufacturing is still an important component of the local economy. 


Thousands 


Service Manufacturing 
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Sourca: Aegicnal Municicailty of 
mamiltan-Wentwortn, Planning Cecariment, 
Emoloyment Trands Asoort, 1962 


Employment in Service and Manufacturing 
Hamilton-Wentworth, 1982, 1990 


The increase in service sector jobs in Hamilton-Wentworth can be broken down into the 
following three categories: 


i) traditional services (retail stores, restaurants, personal services); 


il) dynamic services (transportation, utilities, wholesale trade, finance, insurance and real 
estate, and business services); and, 


111) non-market services (education, neaiin, soci 
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" Service sector includes transportation, communication and utilities, 


wholesale and retail trade, finance, insurance and real estate, 
business services, consumer services, education, nealth and government. 
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The table below shows change in employment in Hamilton-Wentworth by type of service 
between 1982 and 1990. It is important to break down employment growth in the service 
sector this way because it shows that most of the employment growth has been in the 
dynamic and non-market services, and not in the tradicional services. 


The Economic Council of Canada has identified a strong mutual interdependence of the goods 
and service sectors. Goods producing industries make up a substantial part of the demand for 
the services provided by the service industry. Hence, growth in the goods producing industries 
spurs growth in the service industries. The quality of service provided is also a key factor in 
determining the performance and competitiveness of goods producers. The two sectors are 
becoming increasingly intertwined and dependant upon one another for perrormance. 


There are a myriad of factors underlying these structural economic changes and these factors 
are not completely understood. Three factors in particular are in large part responsible: 
changes in productivity levels which are usually associated with technological change; trade 
liberalization, e.g., the Free Trade Agreement between Canada and the United States; and 
labour force changes, such as increasing education levels and the erowing role of women. 
These factors will continue to be important influences on the structure and functioning of the 
Canadian economy well into the next century. For a more detailed analysis of these issues 
refer to Discussion Paper 5, "Economic Base and Livelihood,” prepared for the Chairman’s 
Task Force on Sustainable Development. 


Employment in the Service Sector, 
Hamilton-Wentworth, 1982 and 1990 


ss 


Total Employment by Year Change 
1982 1990 _ 1982-90 

Dynamic Services 

Transportation 4,540 4,055 -11% 
Utiines 3,685 4,350 32% 
Wholesale Trade 4,955 6,825 38% 
FIRE* BNO) 9,830 36% 
Business Services 4,640 7,620 64% 
Total 25,030 33,1380 33% 
Traditional Services 

Retail Trade 24,540 29,250 19% 
Accommodation 9,280 e350 33% 
Recreation/Personal Services 7,945 4,095 -48% 
Total 41,765 45,675 9% 
Noamarket Services 

Educanon 12,985 16,460 21% 
eciee SES Das 38% 
Social/Government 9,530 1 es0 17% 
Total 38,680 49,260 23% 
Regional Total 105,475 T2825 22% 


* FIRE includes finance, insurance and real estate. 
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4.2 Education and Skills Training 


As Canada moves toward an information-based, high technology economy, both individual 
outcomes in the labour market and national economic performance will be significantly 
influenced by the skills possessed by the labour force. The economic prosperity of many 
communities will be increasingly tied to the skills of the workers in those communities. 
Multi-skilling, retraining, life-long learning and adaptability are becoming accepted facts of 
economic life. Therefore, the infrastructure for developing human resources is a critical 
dimension in any community’s economic strategy. 


In Hamilton-Wentworth, a number of groups are working to address human resource 
development and training issues. Coordination and cooperation are key issues in the local 
human resource development scene. Many local organizations are already coordinating their 
efforts. One example of this is how the new Economic Strategy incorporates some of the 
recommendations in the "Putting Hamilton-Wentworth to Work: A Call to Action" report. The 
"Call to Action" report was released in 1991 by the Labour Market Constellation Network 
(LMCN) which is an ad hoc group of individuals associated with business, labour, 
government and educational institutions. This report was a positive first step toward 
developing a human resources strategy for Hamilton-Wentworth and the incorporation of 


some of the recommendations in the Economic Strategy provides a better link between human 
resource development and economic development. 


Another issue of concer in the field of human resource development is the introduction of 
local training boards (LTABS) in Ontario. The local boards will guide the planning and 
delivery of Federal and Provincial labour market programs at the local scale. WhereLore,, tie 


structure and role of these boards will be of great interest to many organizations in the 
community. 


tearly, developing expertise and skills through education and training is in tune with 
emerging relauonships between economic prosperity and the skills of the local workforce. The 
development and retention of knowledge, expertise and skills is of the utmost importance to 
economic prosperity, and therefore, it is a major component of the new Economic Strategy. 


For a more detailed analysis of the issues surrounding human resource development, refer to 


Discussion Paper 2, "Workforce, Educanon and Human Development," prepared for the | 
Regional Chairman’s SDTF and refer to the LMCN’s “Call to Action Report." 
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4.3 Economic Strengths and Limitations 


The following strengths and limitations of the local economy were identified in several 
studies done for the SDTF. The new Economic Strategy attempts to build on the strengths and 
overcome the limitations. For a more detailed discussion of economic strengths and 


limitations, refer to the “Final Report of the Implementation Team on Economy, Livelihood 
and Workforce Education”. 


Industry and business based strengths 


(je 


A strong manufacturing tradition with strong related industries and institutions. 


Excellent research capabilities. 


Good location in Southern Ontario, good proximity to markets, and excellent 
inter-city transportation linkages (road, water, air, rail). 


An abundance of available industrial land. 


Emerging environmental industries and ininatives. 


Education and Training based strengths 


fe) 


A broad range of labour skills. 


First class institutions of higher education and a growing awareness of the need 
to link education and the workplace. 


Growing linkages between education systems, e.g., articulation programs that 
allow college graduates to more readily continue their studies at university. 


Innovative apprenticeship initiatives ‘e.g. multi-skilling. 


A working group of educators, business and government personnel interested in 
promotung effective education and training. 


Existence of SkillSource, a microcomputer database providing comprehensive 


information on skilis Waining courses and programs availadie in Hamilton anc 
area. 


© Industry and business based weaknesses 


. 
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A loss of jobs in traditional large manufacturing companies due to restructuring 
and recessionary forces. 


Structural adjustment has had a significant negative impact on the community 


with relatively high unemployment and welfare rates, compared to historical 
rates. 


Poor intra-city transportation links. 


Heavy dependence on a few large employers e.g. steel producers, hospitals, 
university and college. 


Perceived lack of competitiveness of Regional businesses in the global market. 


Poor commercialization of research and development outputs: 
- business incubator slow to become operational, 

- few, but growing mechanisms to assist entrepreneurs, 
- lack of funding for new businesses. 


Education and Training based weaknesses 


e) 


A shortage of highly skilled workers in some emerging growth industries. 


Access to etaployment and training is sometimes made difficult by the lack of 
support systems, ¢.g. daycare and transportation subsidies. 


Linkage between education/training needs and the economic strategy need 
strengthening. 


Linkages between educators and business need strengthening. 
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% Force on Sustainable Development 


The Chalrman’s Tacs 
The Regional Municipaltty of Hamitton-Wentworn 
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The Regional Chairman’s Task Force 
on Sustainable Development 


In 1989, it was recognized that mechanisms 
were needed to better coordinate budget de- 
cisions with Regional Government policy 
goals and objectives. At that time, the Chief 
Administrative Officar directed the Planning 
and Development Department to identity a set 
of criteria for evaluating proposals coming 
forward for budget approval. Research indi- 
cated that a philosophy which incorporated 
the many concems, issues and trends facing 
the community would provide that framework. 
Sustainable development, with its emphasis 
on environmental, social and economic is- 
sues, and on development that meets the 
needs of the present without compromising 
the ability of future generations to meet their 
own needs, provided sucn a focus. 


In the Spring of 1990, Regional Council es- 
tablished the Regional Chairman's Task 
Forca on Sustainable Development. Com- 
posed of three regional councillors and fifteen : ' a 
citizen members, the Task Force was given a With the preparation of Saha 2020, Kah TESS 
mandate to complete six tasks: Force has developed a definition of sustain- 
able development, established a public out- 
reach programme, and created a vision to 
guide future development. Work has already 
started on the remaining three tasks and will 
be completed with the presentation of an im- 
plementation strategy to Regional Councii in 
December, 1992. 
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What is Vision 2020? . 


VISION 2020 - THE SUSTAINABLE RE- 
GION, is a presentation of the ideas and 
views contributed by the people of Hamiiton- 
Wentworth through an extensive public par- 
ticipation programme, involving over 400 
individuals and 50 community groups and 
organizations. The vision describes, in broad 
terms, the type of community Hamilton-Went- 
worth could be in the year 2020, # our actions 
follow the principles of sustainable develop- 
ment. The vision is an image of a better 
community, a geal toward which we Ca 
strive. 


eo 


How will Vision 2020 be used? 


SSS 


On June 16, 1992 Regional Council adopted 
the following recommendation: 


That Vision 2020, as recommended by 
the Regional Chairman's Task Force on 
Sustainable Development, oe adopted 
as the basis for Regional decision-mak- 
ing in Hamilton-Wentworth, including 
such policy documents as the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Official Plan, the Regional 
Economic Strategy, and the capital 
budget process. 


Ley) 


By adopting Vision 2020, Regional 
Council has made a commitment to a 
particular future. Vision 2020 will now 
serve as a guide to policy creation and 
decision-making and operate as aframe- 
work to assist Regional Council make 
tuture decisions. |n particular, the vision 
will guide three major regional govem- 
ment activities. 


. a review of the Regional Official Plan 
(determines how land is used and de- 
veloped); 


. the preparation of the Economic Sirat- 
egy (aimed at improving the economic 
lite of Hamiiton- Wentworth); and 


- budgeting (how_our tax dollars should 
be spent). 
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Forward 


Sustainable Development is positive change 
which does not undermine the environment 
or social systems on which we depend. It 
requires a coordinated approach to planning 
and policy making that involves public partici- 
pation. its success depends upon wide- 
spread understanding of the critical 
relationship between people and their envi- 
ronment and the will to make necessary 
changes. Principles of sustainable develop- 
ment encompass the following: 
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An Overview 


These basic values underlie Vision 2020. 
The vision expresses ideas contributed by 
citizens through several pnases of commu- 
nity participation. It is the beginning of an 
ongoing process leading to 4 sustainable re- 
gion. 


In the year 2020, Hamilton-Wentworth sup- 
ports apopulation consistent with the carrying 
capacity of the region. Peopie live in a region 
mace up of compact urban core areas, SUT- 
rounded by a rural landscape that includes 
productive family farms, hamlets and a con- 
tinuous network of natural areas. 


We are an environmentally conscious com- 
munity wnere the existence of all living things 
is cherished and where all can breathe fresn 
air. swim in clean streams and lakes and have 
amole ooportunity to observe and experience 
the wonders of the natural world. 


We are an economically, socially and cultur- 
ally diverse community that encourages O0- 
portunities for individuals, reduces inequities 
and ensures full participation for all in commu- 
nity life. 


ae - 
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We are a caring community that gives oppor- 
tunity and support to all its members, inclua- 
ing children, the aged, people with disabilities, 
immigrants and refugees. People live longer 
in good health. 


Finally, we are a vibrant, vigourous commu- 
nity which builds on existing strengths and 
attracts wealth producing businesses that 
work in partnership with govemment and the 
community to create a diverse, sustainable 
economy. .Economic growth incorporates 
non-polluting, energy efficient and environ- 
mentally friendly businesses, including tradi- 
tional manufacturing industries that have 
been supported and helped to become envi- 
ronmentally sustainable. Business, govern- 
ment, labour and the community have great 
capacity for innovation in response to giocal 
change. 
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The Landscape 
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The health and beauty of the countryside and 
‘ownscape is a source of great civic pride. A 
protected system of natural areas ihreadcs 
throughout the region, preserving and im- 
proving our natural heritage. This system of 
natural areas and connecting corridors allows 
wildlife to migrate, enhancing their chances of 
reproducing and finding food and shelter. A 
recreational greenway gives residents ac- 
cass to this system of natural areas, in ways 
that do not threaten ecological processes. 
Recreation and the needs of wildlife for a 
protected habitat co-exist. 


As a community, we cherish a clean, healthy 
environment and work to prevent ecological 
degradation. Waste-reduction, eneray-effi- 
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ciency and respect for ecological systems 
characterize all aspects of community life and 
decision making, including goverment, busi- 
ness and industry. Citizens abide by environ- 
mental laws and regulations and help 
educate each other on ways of living in har- 
mony with the natural world. We are a model 
for other communities in the way in which we 
integrate short-term economic benefits, long- 
term environmental and social costs, and in- 
direct economic costs in our evaluation of 
oublic and private initiatives. 
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Our Communities 


— 


Urban areas are laid out, and individual buiid- 
ings designed and located, in ways that main- 
tain community character, respect our cultural 
and natural heritage, and satisfy peoole’s 
needs and desires. Urban development oc- 
curs within firm boundaries. Green coricors 
bring nature into the city, giving people easy 
and convenient access to ine open country- 
side, natural areas and continuous pubiic 
open soace along the bayshore and laxe- 
shore. Our neighbourhoods are models of 
energy-eificiency, waste-reduction and re- 
spect for nature. Human needs for space, 
privacy, safety, and aesthetic appeal are ful- 
filled. 
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in the year 2020, we know our neighbours. 
We live in communities and neighbourhoods 
together with people of all ages and walks of 
life. Ditferent kinds of activities and land uses 
are mixed closely together, so that we can 
walk to meet our daily needs for work, recrea- 
tion and other services. Each neighbourhood 
has acentral gathering place where essential 
services such as shopping, health care, edu- 
cation and recreation are clustered around an 
attractive, car-free common open space. 
This gives everyone an opportunity to panici- 
pate in all aspects of community fife. Each 
neignbourhood has a full range of housing 
types and prices allowing people to live in 
their communities throughout their lives. This 
is true also for former suburban industrial- 
business parks, which have deen re-devel- 
oped with homes and other activities mixed in 
with the workplace. 


Hamiiton-Wentworth is a warm and friendly 
place where peopie actively care for their 
community and are concerned for one an- 
other's welfare. The streets and public areas 
are sate at ail times. Neighbournoods have 
strong local identity. Residents actively par- 
ticipate in community life, to a large extent, 
controlling the pace and cesign of change. 
The decision-making process is easily under 


stood and open to involvement by all. Politi- 
cians and public employees take the actions 
needed to achieve long-term community 
plans. 


Getting Around 


An integrated public transportation sysiem 
serves the entire region in an affordable, effi- 
cient, and accessible way. Clean forms of 
transportation predominate. Public streets 
are desicned and managed (including signals 
and regulations) to accommodate comtort- 
ably and safely, public transit, cyclists, pedes- 
trians and automobiles as complementary 
forms of transportation. The integrated trans- 
portation system gives access to all basic 
needs. Public transit provides ail citizens with 
easy access to activity areas, as well as to 
neighbouring communities and cities via con- 
venient and frequent inter-urban trans. Most 
peoole can walk or cycle to work because 
joos and housing are near one another. Ma- 
jor roads have minimal noise and poilution 
impacts on adjacent lands, and follow routes 
that cause little damage to the natural and 
human environment. 
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Quality of Life 


In the year 2020, disease and disability are 
being progressively reduced. All of us 
achieve our full potential in a safe, non-violent 
environment. Everyone has adequate food, 
shelter, income and education. Everyone 
has a valued role to play in family, work and 
community. We have access to atfordable 
and appropriate health care, regardless of 
geography, income, age, gender, or cultural 
background. Cuitural institutions and activi- 
ties are recognized and supponed for their 
contribution to community life and economic 
health. Cuitural institutions reflect our histori- 
cal development and the contributions of our 
diverse population. 


All of us take responsibility for our health, 
citizenship and public decision-making. As 
citizens, we are active participants in coop- 
erative, region-wide community planning. 
Goverment is coordinated, efficient and eas- 
ily accessible. Aweil-educated, literate poou- 
lation is seen as a total community 
responsibility. Schools are leaders in effec- 
tive leaming and excellence in teaching. Life- 
long leaming is valued and supported across 
the community. All citizens are knowledge- 
able about sustainable develooment and 
quality of life issues. Our cultural institutions 
and groups advocate values consistent with 
environmental sustainability. Educational in- 
stitutions instill sustainable values and citi- 
zens pursue sustainable lifestyles. 
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Livelihood 
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A stable, flexible economy is achieved 
through the effective use and development of 
all community resources. This means not 


only land, capital equipment, and community 
services, but the continued improvement and 
retention of a skilled workforce. Economic 
strategies, set through a cooperative procass 
involving citizens, business, govemment, 
education and labour, include effective job- 
training and re-training programmes. All peo- 
ple can find employment opportunities in the 
region. 


The region is home to numerous firms that 
carry out research and development and 
manufacture In sustainable economic sec- 
tors. Successful companies are charac- 
terized by high production quality and worker 
productivity, and innovative employment 
practices such as on-site daycare, jobshar- 
ing, work-at-home arrangements, and coop- 
erative, community-based job creation. 
Thesa companies provide a solid tax base for 
the region. Business and industry actively 
participate with goverment in advanced skill 
training programmes, including programmes 
designed to enhance employment accessibii- 
ity tor people with disabilities. Firms are at the 
foretront of energy efficiency; and pollution 
control and prevention; and matenal re-use 
and recycling. 


Hamiiton-Wentworth is now home to a whole 
new economic sector based on the natural 
resources of the region. Hamiiton Harbour is 
a base for nature-oriented tourism and rec- 
reation, that includes the Niagara Escarp- 
ment, waterfalls and Carolinian forest areas 
of the region. The harbour is a vibrant cen- 
trepieca for the community and is accessible, 
clean, and humming with diversity. Recrea- 
tion co-exists with usa of the harbour as an 
essential marine transportation link. 
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Agricutture, now considered a strategic community resource, is avibrant part of the regional economy, 
which makes a valued contriDution to our overall quality of life. The farming community is economi- 
cally viable and environmentally sensitive, capable of supporting family farming operations that are 
competitive intemationally. The farming community is in harmony with neighbouring urban areas 
using clean, organic urban waste to annance the soil. Prime agricultural land is recognized by all 
citizens as irrepiaceable and strong policies and programs ensure its continued use for food 
production. Moreover, agncuttural soils are continuously improved through the widespread use of 
sustainable farm practices. Vacation farming ensures an enhanced profile for local agriculture. 


For jurther information, please contact 


The Coordinator 
Chairman's Task Force on Sustainable Development 


clo Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Development Department 
119 King St. West, 14th Floor 
Hamilton, Ontario 
LEN 3V9 
(416) 546-4186 
FAX (416) 546-4364 


Cay This report was panted on recycied paper. 
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How Portland Does It 


A city that protects its thriving, civil core 


by Philip Langdon 


N TWO VISITS this vear I walked, 

rode, and interviewed people 

all over Portland, Oregon, try- 
Ing to figure out how this courteous, 
well-kept city of 453,000, and especial- 
ly its downtown, has become a paragon 
of healthy urban development ata time 
when most American cities find them- 
selves mired in seemingly intractable 
problems. 

Portland, sixty miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, is by no means immune to the 
suburbanization that has sapped the vi- 
tality from many cities. Its suburbs 
now contain about two thirds of the 
area's 1.4 million residents and about 
half of the area's jobs. Yet as the sub- 
urbs have grown, the downtown has 
become more attractive and popular 
than ever. 

Downtown Portland has distinct 
edges. Its eastern border is the deep, 
navigable Willamette River, lined for 
more than a mile by Tom McCall Wa- 
terfront Park, a grassy, mostly level 
expanse suited to events that draw 
thousands, such as the Rose Festival 
(Portiand calls itself the “City of Ros- 
es”), a blues festival, and a summer 
symphony series. Its western border is 
the steep West Hills, which contain 
Washington Park, home of the Interna- 
tional Rose Test Gardens, where more 
than 400 varieties of roses are cultivat- 


A MAX train, part of the light-rail system 
that helped revive Portland’s downtown, 
stops near Pioneer Courthouse Square 
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ed, and Forest Park, whose 4.800 acres 
of Douglas fir, alder, and maple consti- 
tute one of the largest nature preserves 
and hiking areas in any American city. 

People driving through the West 
Hills toward downtown used to come 
out of a tunnel on the Sunset Highwav 
—a major commuter route from the 
western suburbs—and suddenly see 
the snowy peak of Mount Hood, fifty 
miles to the east. In 1984 a Canadian 
developer blocked the view with a new 
thirty-story downtown office building. 
That kind of act is anathema to Port- 
landers. “Portland has an outward ori- 
entation, unlike cities back east,” savs 
Ethan Seltzer, the director of the Insti- 
tute of Portland Metropolitan Studies. 
at Portland State University. “Having a 
downtown skyline is less important 
than being able to see Mount Hood. 
the flat-topped remains of Mount Saint 
Helens, fifty miles to the north, and the 
hills to the west.” The office tower's 
imposition prompted the city to 
strengthen municipal regulations that 
protect “view corridors” through the 
downtown. Such regulations have be- 
come increasingly comprehensive 
since 1972, when the city first required 
that buildings step down as they ap- 
proach the Willamette. “We want a 
sense of scale and proportion. and we 
don't want the watertront walled in by 
a row of tall buildings.” savs Robert 
Stacey, Portland’s planning director. 

It is characteristic of Portland that 
the centerpiece of downtown is not a 
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building but. rather. an outdoor gather- 
ing place: Pioneer Courthouse Square. 
4 one-plock olaza in the center of che 
SNOMPING district. seven blocks trem 
ene river. Phe square. designed bv che 
lace Witlard A. Marcin tn an archiceccur- 
HGCOMNO SS COMIN eI MNUS ES emer FON eet 
ItSECGNTeH Fy Canved mule like un) ome 
piicneater, with terraces of brick séac- 
Ing Char Make te 4 favorite site for cai- 
Hes, Music. ANG OtMer oucdoor events. 
\Iv watks around Portland cook me 
past Pronger Courthouse Square begin- 
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"rom discrimination in housing and em- 
siovment. TV cameras capturing the 
neers and speeches for the eventing 
ACHIS, WS BIS iC POC aUOKOl MAG (XS S IIflovere 
Ws. this month the Oregon ejec- 
orate Wil vote on a proposed amend- 
MEME sO oe Stace! 5 CONSTITUTION eMac 

Muid oe the counts Most repressive 
-9 gay cignts and would in effect legal- 
Ze discrimination.) On a sunny Sunday 
a Mav a rock musician named Silicone 
mes plaved to an audience mainiy in 
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nei teens and wventies—z counterpart 
the summer lunchtume concerts chat 
intertain Drown-bavzing downctown 
Tee Shes MELAS Nosh IGS I 
WANS SUWW SCUTTCFINGS of cofples and 
Mail LFOUDS CUMING on conVeErsacons 
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ings of gleaming white-glazed cerra- 
cotta. 

Through the large windows of a caté 
on the plaza's top tevel. customers sip- 
ping robust Starbucks cotfee can kee 
an eve on what's happening outside. 
Beneath the caté is that rarest of Amer- 
ican urban necessities—clean and sate 
public bathrooms, next to the glassy 
lopby of a public-cransit-system intor- 
mation office. Halt submerged in an- 
other corner of the square is a travel 
veOKsStore run by the local’ Powells 
chain. whose flagship store is else- 
here in downtown Portland. On 4 
Sunday morning [ watched an emoplov- 
ee uF Powells cross che plaza scien 
“OuUNY retarded man in a wheetchair co 
MASE MURS Haale KS SOUNGL WEE Hae che 
mens room. Portlanders tendlso, nave 


in almost small-cown sense of responsi- 
bility tor what goes on around them. 
That attitude. aimost as much as the 
design. ensures that the suuare—po- 
tentiaily vulnerable. like public spaces 
evervwhere—remuins civilized. 


ERORE visting Portland, I had 
heard that the squure is paved 

with 65,000 bricks imorinced 

with che ames cenple who ern 
gave 315 to 350 to help butid it. on che 
site of 2 demolished parking zarage. 
Whac surprised me. in expioring Port- 
find. 1S OM Much at sae cese or the 
HOW ATOW M 2S Dave? tn Daek. Birnick 
sidewalks on dues from orange zo ma- 
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: ) this cit, cares about pedestrians.” Por stement in Portland’, s vor in-  gion’s center for high-fashion retailing. 
LACT Neher sn arhONeerCulMNe SO ile te: SOLS AMER RINE or rosie In all. 1.100 stores, mostly small, oper- 
downtown wm che ( nicee Scares HOGG SHEENE TCL wetaauns Sac dN ate downtown—za much greater num- 
Up trond erates ie she sidewalks aro urine urban renessarap che Tbs ber than in other cities of Portland's 
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WHET Che Sul ISIOW wh che HOriwon wo Of them mcludine Grumutic water- Portland has been able to devote its 
their leaves cast shade on the second tally designed by the firm of tne San energy to burnishing its downtown and 


and third stories of the buildings. The — Francisco landscape architect Lawrence its civic design partly because the city 
trees soften the downtown. Another — Halprin. The most ambitious develop- has not been overburdened by poverty 
softening influence ts water. flowing ment. initiated by Governor Tom \Ic- and racial division and their accompa- 
constantly. Brass drinking fountains are Gall in the early 1970s. required the re- —_ nying problems. Although high unem- 
ployment and gang violence afflict 
some parts of the city, particularly 
neighborhoods in the run-down Albina 
district. on the city’s north side, Port- 
land as a whole is safer and economical- 
ly better off than many cities. 
Middle-class neighborhoods have re- 
mained intact both on the flat land east 
of the Willamette. where most of the 
city’s residents live, and in the West 
Hills. which have been home since the 
1920s to much of Portland's social and 
economic leadership. “The movers and 
shakers can go out on their verandas 
and look downtown.” savs Carl Abbott, 
a professor of urban studies and plan- 
ning at Portland State University, “It’s 
easy to enlist those people on behalf of 
good downtown planning, because 
they see they can benefit from it.” 


HIS MAY SEEM to suggest that 
Portland's accomplishments in 
downtown development were 
inevitable. The fact 1s. twenty vears 
ago the city had an undistinguished 
downtown. In the 1960s and early 
1970s Portland went through difficul- 
ties like those of other cities. The pri- 
vatelv owned bus systems went bank- 
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The world’s foremost Oriental 
cookware company began in the 
Far East... Boston. 

That is where renowned 
restaurateur Joyce Chen made 
a decision: If she wanted cook- _ 
ware to meet her exceptionally 
high standards, shed have to 
make it herself. 

Today, daughter Helen Chen’s 
standards are even tougher than 
her mother’s. Woks and stir-fry 
pans are made of professional 
weight carbon steel, the best 
material for healthy stir-frying. 


Sauces, cookware and cutlery 
are tested by a 
panel of 30 cele- 
brated chets and 
everyday cooks, 
so no derail is 
overlooked. 

Jovce Chen 
cookware. Follow 
this honorable 


tradition at finer 


—_— 


department and 
specialty stores. 


Eastern Cookware for the 
Western Kitchen 


25 Industria “X’uv. Wilmington, MA 01887 
S08! UMH-YO8K% Fax (308) 9RB-9198 


vide parking, Portland imposed a limit 
on the number of parking spaces in the 
downtown core and insisted that new 
buildings, including parking garages, 
have stores or other pedestrian-attract- 
ing uses at street level. Blank walls at 
ground level were banned. Even the 
Justice Center, containing police head- 
quarters, courtrooms, and jail cells, has 
a delicatessen, a camera store, a hair 
stylist, and a sandwich shop at street 
level. 

A key asset for urban designers has 
been the decision by nineteenth-centu- 
ry Portlanders to lay out the downtown 
in small square blocks, just 200 feet on 
a side. The short blocks help make the 
downtown inviting to pedestrians— 
there are more ways to get from one 
place to another, and no dull streets that 
go on and on without a break. Archi- 
tects like small blocks, because a single 
new building can fill an entire block 
and be seen from everv direction. In re- 
turn for the greater prominence this 
gives their buildings, architects are 
obliged to make the buildings com- 
pletely hospitable at ground level. “No 
building can have a backside,” says 
Gregory Baldwin, a partner in Zimmer 
Gunsul Frasca, Portland’s best-known 
architectural firm. “You always put the 
dumpsters aside the buildings. The 
trucks pull into the buildings.” 

During Goldschmidt’s tenure as 
mavor, Officials began planning a light- 
rail system called MAX, which loops 
through the shopping district, passes 
Pioneer Courthouse Square, crosses 
the Willamette, and proceeds twelve 
miles east to the suburb of Gresham. 
Because of limited funds, the initial 
plans called for MAX to travel on streets 
with asphalt pavement, concrete side- 
walks, and no new trees. “A number of 
us thought that was not appropriate,” 
says Robert Packard, a managing part- 
ner in Zimmer Gunsul Frasca, which 
designed the light-rail facilities. “The 
local business community along the 
line stepped forward, raised additional 
funds, and improved the quality.” To- 
day the entire route through downtown 
is paved with cobblestonelike Belgian 
blocks, often complemented by brick 
pavement and trees (the effect can be 
less charming for women in high heels). 
Such comprehensive planning has en- 
hanced the downtown's attractiveness 
and boosted MAX’s ridership beyond 
what had been forecast. Nearly 40 per- 
cent of downtown employees travel to 


work on light rail or buses—one of the 
highest rates of public transit use in the 
United States. 

Portlanders’ willingness to work fora 
common purpose has played a pivotal 
role in the city’s achievements. Down- 
town property owners contribute the 
largest share of the $4 million annual 
budget of the Association for Portland 
Progress, a thirteen-year-old organiza- 
tion aimed at keeping the city center 
healthy. Some of the money goes to 
clean the sidewalks daily and wash the 
faces of buildings. Sixteen previously 
homeless people make up the cleaning 
crew, which last year erased 700 patch- 
es of graffiti, helping to maintain Port- 
land’s pristine appearance. 

The Portland attitude of “we're all 
in this together” implies a right—and 
even a responsibility—to intervene 
when individuals threaten to tear at the 
carefully woven fabric of public life. 
Panhandling and obvious mental illness 
do not go unaddressed. Eighteen 
green-jacketed Portland Guides em- 
ploved by the association help tourists 
and watch for “street disorder” —public 
behavior that makes people uncomfort- 
able. “We try to get help for the chroni- 
cally mentally ill,” says Ruth E. Scott, 
the association's chief executive officer. 
“With panhandlers, we'll ask if we can 
get them food, housing, or other assis- 
tance.” A persistent panhandler may be 
discouraged by guides who stand on 
both sides of him or her, doing paper- 
work. But there are still street people 
and panhandlers in Portland's parks 
and squares, and occasionally they are 
threatening. Also among the hundred 
people on the association’s pavroll are 
twelve armed patrol officers. who do 
not make arrests but who can get to the 
scene of trouble in an average of three 
minutes. 

The political scientist Daniel Elazar 
has identified Oregon, along with 
Maine, Vermont, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and a few other states, as having “a 
moralistic political culcure,” in which 
politics is expected to lead toward “the 
betterment of the commonwealth,” as 
opposed to more strictly individualistic 
ends. Elazar traces this moralism to the 
Puritan legacy brought westward by 
many of Oregon's settlers. When citi- 
zen responsibility and devotion to the 
well-being of the community are wide- 
spread, as they are in Portland, a fine 
citv—though a rather restrained one— 
can arise. 
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P-QVHE MAIN Challenge now is to 
keep the city healthy and the 
region manageable as metropol- 

CS@#Fortland undergoes a population 
boom. Companies from California, 
Japan, and elsewhere are expanding 
into Portland. and from 1990 to 2010 
the metropolitan area's population is 
expected to jump by 485,000. In many 
places in the Sunbelt growth of such 
wealth-generating magnitude would be 
welcomed, but not in Portland. Already 
people worry about office employment 
dispersing to the suburbs. In 1970 the 
central city contained 90 percent of the 
region's first-class office space: the fig- 
ure is down to about 50 percent today. 
Current patterns of suburban develop- 
ment are generating highway traffic 
that, if it continues to mount. will make 
the downtown harder to reach and life 
throughout the region less relaxed. 

Portlanders have a tradition of oppos- 
ing sprawl. “We don’t want to be like 
Los Angeles” is practically the region's 
motto. Recently Portlanders’ conscious- 
ness of the problems of metropolitan 
development has been heightened by 
the example of Seattle, which once had 
thessame motto. In the 1980s the Sear- 
@- area added 466.000 resi- 
de™¥s—primarily through suburban 
development, which many blame for 
tying up tratfic and rupturing the re- 
zion’s comfortable scale. 

Institutionally, Portland is better 
equipped than probably any other met- 
ropolitan area in the country to deal 
with these challenges. The Metropoli- 
tan Service District, or “Metro,” brings 
urban and suburban interests together 
in a unique popularly elected govern- 
ment covering parts of three counties. 
Almost twenty years ago, under Tom 
McCall, the state began requiring that 
urban areas establish “growth bound- 
aries” to prevent productive farm and 
forest land from being consumed by 
what the governor called the “ravenous 
rampage of suburbia.” (An alliterative 
moralist, M{cCall also denounced “coast- 
al condomania.”) The Portland area's 
growth boundary, drawn up by Metro in 
1980, takes in 362 square miles. Inside 
the boundary, where much open land 
‘emains, building 1s encouraged; out- 
ide the boundary, governments dis- 
‘Olg@ge building through policies such 
ig sing to allow certain road im- 
MOVEMENTS or sewer Service. 

The growth boundary and other reg- 
‘lations have already tightened resi- 
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dential development. The average size 
of a single-family lot has dropped from 
13,200 to 8.700 square feet. All com- 
munities in the Portland area have 
been required to enact plans that allow 


half their new housing to consist of 


apartments or other multi-family con- 
struction—generating affordable hous- 
ing while conserving land. By raising 
residential density the region has ob- 
tained the capacity to build as many as 
310,000 houses and apartments inside 
its growth boundary—nearly double 
the number that could have been ac- 
commodated under previous planning 
and zoning. 

Sall, the growth boundary has not 
changed the basic pattern of develop- 
ment. Housing, stores, and employ- 
ment have developed mostly in sepa- 
rate zones. As they have, people have 
been driving more; total miles driven 
in the Portland area jumped 55 percent 
during the 1980s. A regional air-pollu- 
tion problem attributable to motor-ve- 
hicle exhaust is in the making. 

Potential solutions are being debated 
and also enacted. Many planners be- 
lieve that if a number of sizable mixed- 
use centers, incorporating offices. 
stores, housing, and parks, are builr— 
dense, walkable, and connected to pub- 
lic transit—people will have more 
choices of how to get around and the re- 
gion can remain compact. Construction 
will start next spring on a second seg- 
ment of light-rail transit, a twelve-miie 
line from downtown Portland to the 
western suburb of Beaverton. Whether 
and how to organize development more 
densely along the current and future 
MAX routes is now the subject of much 
talk. 

The high public costs that result from 
a conventional, dispersed stvle of devel- 
opment may become crucial to the un- 
folding debate. Many states, counties, 
and municipalities can no longer afford 
an ever more extensive network of 
roads, bridges, utilities. Tom Walsh, the 
general manager of Tri-Met, estimates 
that it would cost $100,000 per house- 
hold to build all the infrastructure that 
has been proposed to continue the Port- 
land area's current somewhat discon- 
nected form of development. If a more 
tight-knit form of metropolitan devel- 
opment would cut the cost substantial- 
lv and offer quality-of-life benetits as 
well, the Portiand area might move to- 
ward It. 

But persuasion will be required. 
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Charles Hales, who was the govern- 
mental-affairs director of the Home 
Builders Association of Metropolitan 
Portland before he resigned to run for 
Portland city commissioner, says, “The 
power base of a suburb is single-family 
homeowners. These people tvpically 
want to live in homogeneous, entirely 
residential neighborhoods even if they 
“have to drive everywhere to do every- 
thing.” Much suburban development 
continues to take the form of sprawling 
office parks, which are at odds with the 
notion of a compact region. 

The stakes for the downtown and the 
city are high. When metropolitan areas 
grow in a conventional manner, the 
ciues typically become burdened with 
extensive blighted areas, sometimes in- 
cluding the central business district. 
sometimes not. Portland officials be- 
lieve chat if the downtown and the city 
are to thrive, 20 percent of the region's 
job and population growth must take 
place in the city. 

Portland may well depart from the 
American norm in metropolitan growth. 
The sense of common purpose, the 
easy communication among the area’s 
leaders. and the longstanding convic- 
tion that Oregonians should conserve 
the good life, even at the sacrifice of 
some self-interest, point toward an out- 
come at variance with that in Los Ange- 
les and most other American cities. In 
his wooded office park near an inter- 
change of the Sunset Highway, Richard 
Porn, a local developer, told me that a 
large number of complicated issues will 
have to be worked out. but concluded 
with a judgment that nearly everyone in 
this soft, green region appears to share: 
“If anv place has a chance to do things 
differently and get it right, Portland 
TSekGae os 


TRAVEL NOTES 


by Corby Kummer 


HE HIGH Value that Portland 

puts on its architectural past is 

apparent in its hotels. Several 
old hotels in the middle of town have 
recently been restored to their previ- 
ous splendor; the standout among 
them is the Heathman. the most cen- 
tral of all and done with exceptional 
style. Its lobby, elevators, and hails are 
paneled in eucalyptus, rosewood. and 
gumwood, and nothing in my room 
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have everseen. Itincluged the makings 
ora quick and good meal: a can of Ore- 
gon hazelnuts: packets ot alderwood- 


smoked Oregon salmon and Oregon 


Tillamook sharp cheddai “with boxed 
datbread to go with theni 2 olate of sort 
Oregon dried fruits. daid nuimemade 
rates. 
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brewed tn Portland: Thomas Remper’s 
root beer in un old-fashioned brown 
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Poulsbo, Washington: several Kinds ot 
mineral water: and 2ooud tric drinks and 
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The Rose Test Gardens, in Washington Park, overlooking downtown Portland 
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murals showing scenes of the Lewis and 
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@. . ional Tourism and 
Conventions Advisory 
Board 


Regional Council approved the appoint- 
ment of the following citizens to the reconsti- 
tuted Tourism and Conventions Advisory 
Board: 


Dick Brocker (Hotel) 

Don Dailley (Attractions) 

Ken Gregg (Transportation) 

Margaret Tsangarakis (Food) 

Gabe Macaluso (Arts Entertainment) 
Peter Mercanu (Convention Facilities) 
Tony DePaulo (Labour) 


The Economic Development and Planning 
Committee on February 10 and Regional 
Council on February 18 approved the re-estab- 
lishment of the Board. The term of office 
expires with that of Regional Council in 1994. 


Business Opportu 
n the Environment 
1992 


The Region in concert with the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce will host the Third 
Annual Business Opportunities In The 
Environment Symposium on September 30- 
October 1. 1992, at the Hamilton Convention 
Centre and Sheraton Hamilton Hotel. 


This vear’s event will focus on environmen- 
tal regulations, hands-on workshops and 
becoming successful in the environmental 
field. An exhibit area will complement the 
acuviues. A highlight of the event will be the 
Second Annual Environmental Commitment 
Awards gala dinner. 

For an agenda, registration package, 
exhibitor information and Environmental 
Commitment Award kit please contact 
Ms. S. Renshaw at (416) 546-4447 or fax at 
(416) 546-4107. Don't miss this exciting oppor- 
tunity! 


ew Airport Manager 
Hy Regional Council recently approved the 
appointment of Sam L. Kincaid as the new man- 


ager of Hamilton Airport, effective November 2, 


1992. Mr. Kincaid is leaving a similar position 
he has held since 1986 at Oshawa Municipal 
Airport. 


A Royal Canadian Air Force navigator, Mr. 
Kincaid served for four years as Base 
Commander at Canadian Forces Base 
Summerside in Prince Edward Island. He was 
responsible for all aspects of operation and 
administration and supervised more than 1500 
military and civilian personnel. He took early 
retirement to assume the position at Oshawa 
Airport. 


Mr. Kincaid holds a degree from the 
University of Manitoba, with additional studies 
in municipal administration, economics, poli- 
tics, and strategy through the National Defence 
College. 


He is Past President of the Canadian 
Associatio Ane NATO Defense 


Shaping The Future of 
Hamilton-Wentworth 


Hamilton-Wentworth Region is one 9 
many governments and organizations-that 
have adopted a new approach: “sustainable 
development.” 


Simply put, sustainable development 
calls for the integration of economic, envi- 
ronmental and social factors, in public and 
private decision making to ensure a viable 
future for us all. 


As the Task Force Chairman, Regional 
Councillor Don Ross, stated “...it means... 
changing the way we do things so that we 
hand the world down to our children in a 
better state than we received it.” 


To identify the changes needed, the 
Chairman's Task Force on Sustainable 
Development was established in 1990 by 
regional Council. During the last two years, 
The Task Force has implemented one of the 
most extensive public outreach programs 
undertaken by any municipality in Ontario. 
Well over 1,000 people have assisted the 
Task Force through community meetings, 
public discussions, community forums, and 
numerous research working groups. 


The Task Force has prepared Visions 
2020 which describes, in broad terms, the 
type of community Hamilton-Wentworth 
could be in the vear 2020 if our actions fol- 
low the principles of Sustainable develop- 
ment. 


Currently, the Task Force is working on 
an implementation strategy to make the 
vision a reality. Implementation team 
reports in eight subject areas, identifying 
ways to create the sustainable community 
envisioned in Vision 2020 were presented 
recently to Council and offered to the public 
for review and comment at a Community 
Workshop on September 19, 1992. When 
the final report is completed, policy docu- 
ments. such as the Region's Official Plan and 
Economic Strategy, will be brought in line 
with the vision of a sustainable Region. For 
more information contact Mark Bekkering 
at 5+6-2195. 


Mohawk College and 
Jobs Ontario 


Mohawk College, incooperation with 
jobsOntario Training Fund, is currently 
operating a program designed to assist 
participants obtain employment in posi- 
tions with good potential for long-term 
training and growth. These individuals 
are highly motivated, job ready, skilled 
and are experienced in a wide range of 
occupations. 


Each participant in the Mohawk 
College program is eligible for a six week 
work experience placement to be com- 
pleted at no cost to the employer. It is 
anticipated that following this initial 
placement the participant will become a 
full-time employee. 


For more information contact a 
PLACEMENT OFFICER at: 


Mohawk college 
Contract Training Division 
JOBSONTARIO TRAINING FUND 
TELEPHONE: (416) 527-7226 
FAX: (416) 527-5155 


NM 
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Sustainable Development 


economic, social and environmental planning for the future 


TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT HOLDS COMMUNITY IMPLEMENTATION WORKSHOPS 


Over the past two years with Councillor Don Ross as Chairperson, the Regional Chairman's Task Force on 
Sustainable Development has been examining the concept of sustainable development as a more effective way of 
coordinating and integrating planning, economic development, the budgeting process and other Regional decision- 
making activities. The principle focus of the Task Force was to develop "VISION 2020" - a statement of the type 
of community Hamilton-Wentworth should be like by the year 2020 a.d. 


Drawing upon the resources of workshops, community meetings, focus groups, and working groups, a document of 
the Vision Statement was adopted by Regional Council on June 16, 1992. The next step in the process identified 
by the Task Force was to identify actions and strategies for implementing change to achieve this desired vision 
of our community. 


Eight "Implementation Teams", involving more than 80 community volunteers, met over a 2-3 month period to 
establish draft recommendations for action. Each team focused on one of the following topic areas: 

- Agriculture, rural settlement and the rural comunity; 

- Economy, livelihood and workforce education; 

- Community well-being, health and quality of life; 

- Waste management, physical services and urban growth; 

- Land use planning and community design; 

- Transportation; 

- Cultural, historical and recreational resources; and 

- Natural areas and natural resources. 


On July 15, 1992 the final draft reports from each team were presented to the Task Force. However, this did 
not mean the end of the road for community consultation. 


The most recent process of community consultation was in the form of a one-day community workshop held September 
19, 1992 at the Hamilton Convention Centre. Well over 200 citizens of varying interests and backgrounds 
actively participated in at least one implementation session relating to each of the eight topic areas. Many 
attended a morning workshop on one topic and spent the afternoon at a workshop on another of the topic areas. 


Each workshop was intended to be a "brainstorming" session for community persons to discuss the Implementation 
Team Final Reports. Other strategies or actions which could enhance the process of sustainable development in 
the Region of Hamilton-Wentworth were also received for the information of the Task Force. 


.Critical points for workshop discussions included: 

- Identifying actions and strategies which participants supported, did not support, or felt were missing 
from the reports; 

- Identifying “obstacles and opportunities" to sustainable development across the Region; and 
Establishing guidelines (or principles) for implementation to assist the community regarding strategies 


or actions. 


Councillor Ross noted for workshop participants that the feedback from this current community consultation, 
combined with the Vision 2020 document and Implementation Team reports would become critical "“touchstones" for 
a number of Regional planning and development activities. Most notably, the impending amendments to the 
Regional Official Plan and Economic Strategy for Hamilton-Wentworth will be affected. 


If the September 19th workshops were any indication, the future of local community involvement and participation 
in promoting and building on sustainable development principles looks promising in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Readers interested in more information regarding the Sustainable Development Task Force can contact Mark 
Bekkering, Task Force Coordinator at 546-2195. 
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CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


AGENDA 
DATE: Wednesday, December 16, 1992 
TIME: 7:00 o’clock p.m. 
PLACE: 15th Floor Committee Room, Regional Offices 
Ih GENERAL 
=) a) Declaration of: Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act 
b) Minutes of December:9, 1992 meeting of the Chairman’s Task Force on 


Sustainable Development. 


Cc) Chairman’s remarks 


2. NEW BUSINESS 


2.1 Revisions to Section 3.0 of the Final Report, Part 2 - Detailed Strategies and 
Actions 


G. Simmons to address this issue. 
2.2 Final Report, Part 1 - Directions 


For the consideration of the Task Force. 


Chairman’s Task Force on - Agenda ‘ «December 16, 1992 
Sustainable Development 


pre) Preparations for Final Presentation to the Economic Development and 
Planning Committee 


Verbal Report from staff. 
2.4 ‘For the Information of the Task Force: 


a) Copy of Report PLA 92-116 to the Economic Development and 
Planning Committee respecting the following: 


i) Population Forecasts and Urban Boundaries Implications; 
il) Response to Glanbrook Report on Binbrook Urban Settlement 


Area Servicing 


8} ADJOURNMENT 


MINUTES OF THE CHAIRMAN’S TASK FORCE ON SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
The Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development met on Wednesday, December 9, 


1992 at 7:00 o’clock p.m., 15th Floor Committee Room, Regional Offices. 


Present: Chairman (Councillor) D. Ross 
Acting Vice-Chairman G. Simmons 
P. Ashenhurst, Dr. S. French, R. Korol, J. McDonald, 
J. Michaluk, J. Nriagu, G. Simmons, J. Walkem 


Absent with regrets: S. Adam, J. McCulloch, M. Boyak, H. Jardine, 
B. McHattie, G. Smuk 


Also Present: Messrs. B. Pearce, M. Bekkering 
Mme. B. Poland 
1. GENERAL 
a) Declaration of Interest re: Municipal Conflict of Interest Act: None. 


b) Minutes of November 18, 1992 meeting of the Chairman’s Task Force on 
Sustainable Development. . 


(Michaluk/Ashenhurst) Be received and adopted as presented. CARRIED. 


ae NEW BUSINESS 
2.1 Final Report, Part 2 - Detailed Strategies and Actions 
(Ashenhurst/Michaluk) 
That staff be directed to update the Final Report, Part 2 - Detailed Strategies 
and Actions document by incorporating the revisions that the Task Force has 


outlined. CARRIED. 


Note: G. Simmons advised that she would meet with staff to discuss the | 
revisions she has for Section 3 of this document. 


Chairman’s Task Force on Minutes | December 9, 1992 
Sustainable Development 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


Final Report, Part 1 - Directions 
(Korol/McDonald) 
That staff be directed to update the Final Report, Part 1 - Directions 


document by incorporating the revisions that the Task Force has outlined. 
CARRIED. 


‘Preparations for Final Presentation 


M. Bekkering provided an overview of the events planned for the January 25, 
1992 meeting of the Economic Development and Planning Committee. The 
following itinerary was discussed: 


e 1:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. - Open House 
e 3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. - Presentation to Committee 
e 4:30 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. - Press Conference/Question Period 


e 5:30 p.m.- 7:00 p.m. _—_- Reception/Open House 

These events will be taking place in Hamilton Convention Centre, Webster 
Room A. Staff will investigate the feasibility of preparing a video for the 
presentation before the Economic Development and Planning Committee. 
For the Information of the Task Force: 

(Ashenhurst/Michaluk) 

That the following items be received: 


a) Draft Community Economic Strategy (Core Document) (PLA 92-105) 


b) "How Portland Does It", The Atlantic, Volume 270, No. 5,. November 
1992. 


C) "Shaping the Future of Hamilton-Wentworth", Skyline, Volume 14, 
Issue 3, 3rd Quarter 1992. 


Chairman’s Task Force on Minutes ; December 9, 1992 
Sustainable Development 


d) "Task Force on Sustainable Development Holds Community 
Implementation Workshop", Social Planning and Research Council 
Newsletter, Volume 8, No. 2, Fall 1992. CARRIED. 


3: ADJOURNMENT 


_ On motion (Simmons/Walkem) the Task Force adjourned at 9:45 p.m. CARRIED. 
Chairman. 
Secretary 

é] 


The following comments will be presented by Gil Simmons. 


Goals 
: To curb urban sprawl and suburban encroachment on to rural and agricultural lands. 
° To encourage only that development which makes efficient, and economical use of 


infrastructure and services. 


° To limit environmental, social, financial, costs of new development. 

° To preserve the natural and historical heritage of the region. 

° To encourage redevelopment of Hamilton’s central core as the regional centre. (new goal) 
° To reduce commuting distances. 

° To encourage and promote modes of movement, such as, public transit, walking and 
bicycling. 


Strategy: Establish a firm urban boundary. 
Designate in the Regional Official Plan a geographic limit to urban-development. 


Allow changes to the urban boundary only during the five year official plan review. Review 
should include: 


consideration of financial, environmental, and social costs; 
desired population density; 

land development needs within a 10 to 15 year time frame; and 
a review of alternative development scenarios. 


Consider only changes which will occur in a manner consistent with efficient, economical 
provision of services and protection of agricultural land and natural areas. 


Extension of water and sewer trunk lines should occur only after a certain level of population 
density is achieved (i.e. 4-6,000 people per sq. km.) in the existing built urban area. (new) 


Develop long term infrastructure plans which recognize these planning goals. (new) 


Endorse the Sewell Commission’s proposal for legislation supporting the requirement for 
comprehensive review of urban boundary and designation review. (new) 


Establish similar policies for rural 'settlement areas. 


Strategy: Revise development standards and regulations to reflect sustainable development. 


Undertake land use planning only after completing a detailed environmental analysis and 
infrastructure provision study. 


Incorporate into the approvals process a procedure to evaluate new proposals according to the 
principles of sustainable development (e.g. road and landscaping design to minimize storm water 
run off, energy conservation, and opportunities for walking, cycling, and public transit). (note: 
this is bullets 5 & 10 combined, page 22, 23) 
Develop a technical committee in cooperation with the Area Municipalities, to develop a 
comprehensive zoning bylaw which allows greater flexibility in terms of mixing land uses and 
density of developments and is simplified to a maximum of ten categories. (note: this is bullets 
1 to 4 combined, page 22) 
Include in the review of site plans an evaluation of: 

_- (change wind and sun to inclement weather) 


Include in the review of neighbourhood ....: 


- (change 5 minutes to a distance - ? -) 
- (change mobility impaired to people with disabilities) 


Organize an annual conference for municipal engineers on alternative standards and implementing 
sustainable development (delete this recommendation). 
Strategy: Protect Local historical resources 


Prepare a regional heritage strategy that includes an inventory of landscape, heritage and cultural 
attributes and opportunities. 


Prepare a regional archaeological and heritage inventory and policy plan. 
Designate heritage conservation districts. 
Identify and protect heritage and scenic landscape areas. 


Establish strong heritage policies for use when reviewing development/redevelopment 
applications. 


(delete the other 6 recommendations) 


® 


Strategy: . Support local cultural institutions and activities 
Investigate ways to make the arts more accessible and affordable for a broader public. 


(delete the other 5 recommendations) 


_ Original 
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3.0 Our Communities 


e ee Developing a New Urban Form 


<2 . 
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GOALS: 


STRATEGY: 


Define a New Form to 
Urban Development 
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¢ To encourage development which makes efficient use of new 
and existing infrastructure and services. 


e To minimize the environmental, social, and financial costs of 
new development to the residents of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


¢ To minimize urban sprawl, the encroachment on rural and 
agricultural lands and commuting distances. 


° To encourage and facilitate the everyday use of alternative 
modes of transportation, such as, walking, bicycling, and public 
transit. 


¢ Develop and incorporate into the Regional Official Plan a 
planned future urban development pattern which addresses the 
following desires: 


1) Activity nodes or centres which: contain a range of 
residential, commercial, retail, industrial, institutional, 
and related employment opportunities appropriate to the 

 centre’s size and function; are relatively self contained 
communities; and contain a full range of housing so that 
people can live and work in the same community. 


2) Corridors which connect the activity nodes should also 
operate as mixed use areas offering a various 
combinations of retail, residential; institutional and 


commercial in individual buildings and between buildings. 


3) A network of linked green corridors and spaces, plus a 
designated green corridor along the boundary to the 
urban area. 


4) Designated industrial-business parks when needed are 
considered part of the entire urban development area and 
a range of land use activities, including residential, 
industrial, commercial and institutional is allowed in 
these areas. 


STRATEGY: 


Establish a Firm Urban 
Boundary 


e Develop a servicing and transportation plan for the Region 
which reflects the desired urban development pattern. 


e Designate in the Regional Official Plan a boundary 
establishing the geographic limit to urban development. 


e Develop policies for the Regional Official Plan indicating 
when and how changes to the urban boundary will be considered. 
Changes should be considered in a comprehensive manner, as 


- part of the five year official plan review and should consider the 


following: 


- the need on a regional scale for additional land to permit 
development within a 10 to 15 year planning timeframe; 


'. the achievement of a population density in the existing 
urban area, which supports a high level of public transit 
usage; 


- the financial costs and benefits, environmental impacts 
(ie. loss of agricultural land and effect on natural areas), 
and social factors (ie. provision of affordable housing); and 


- the review of alternative development scenarios for 
development in the urban area and accommodating and 
managing growth. 


¢ Organize every five years a community task force to guide the 
five year official plan review and a community consultation 
process on future directions for urban development. 


¢ Encourage the Province of Ontario to develop legislation 
which supports the above directions on urban boundary and 


designation review. 


¢ Establish similar policies on the limits of development in 
rural settlement areas. 


abe) 


oe 


STRATEGY: 


Policies to Encourage A ~ 
Mixed and Compact Urban 
Form 


STRATEGY: 


Direct all Urban Type 
Development away from 
Agricultural Areas 
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e Review all existing and future neighbourhood and secondary 
plans to ensure they promote the integration of economic 
activities, a mix of people, a vibrant neighbourhood setting, and 
a sense of community. 


¢ Encourage through appropriate Regional Official Plan policies 
a mix of suitable employment, education, commercial, leisure, 
and residential land uses in every neighbourhood: 


¢ Develop in cooperation with the Area Municipalities, an 
initiative similar to the Main Street Housing Program in Toronto 
(increased residential development above commercial strips along 
transit corridors). 


¢ Encourage a mix of housing types and the provision of 
affordable housing in every neighbourhood through continued 
implementation of the recommendations of the Chairman’s Task 
Force on Affordable Housing. 


e Encourage and permit work at home industries and small 
cottage type industries. 


e Facilitate the development of the urban development pattern 
discussed earlier by providing fast, efficient public transit 
between activity nodes, and by providing appropriate municipal 
services to accommodate the desired development densities. 


¢ Eliminate all severances on agricultural lands by the year 
ZOZO! 


e Limit and eventually eliminate expansion of rural settlement 
areas, rural estate developments, rural mobile home 
developments and other site specific amendments that permit 
urban land uses in rural areas. 


¢ Eliminate severances on agricultural lands for retirement and 


families but provide alternatives through retirement 


communities, transferable development credits, or development 
in non-agricultural or natural areas land. 


e Designate in the Regional Official Plan all prime agricultural 
lands (soil classes 1, 2, 3, and 4) as Agricultural Land Reserves 
to be protected through appropriate Regional Official Plan 
policies from non-agricultural intrusions. 


STRATEGY: 


Provide for stability in the 


agricultural areas 


& STRATEGY: 


Encourage and facilitate 
Urban Renewal and 
Redevelopment 


e Eliminate the financial incentive to.encouragé urban type 
development in rural areas by developing system where area 
municipalities in Hamilton-Wentworth receiving the majority of 
urban development compensate rural municipalities for 
protecting agricultural and natural areas. 


¢ Develop an information system containing data on ownership, 
crops, soil capabilities and so on, which would be used for 
assessing agricultural and rural development proposals. 


¢ Establish Anchor Farms along the urban boundary. Anchor 
farms would consist of a series of farms set up under long term 
lease arrangements with a farmer to live on and farm the land, 
creating a ring of viable farm operations around the urban 
fringe. 


¢ Investigate a development credit system whereby farmers can 
sell development credits redeemable in designated urban 
development areas, either in vacant lots or an increase in 
development density. 


e Encourage new business development to locate in the existing 


built urban area (eg. infill, redevelopment, and use of vacant 
buildings) as opposed to the vacant ESIGN suburban 
industrial business parks. 


¢ Develop a program to help volunteer community groups to 
undertake environmental and neighbourhood clean-ups. 


¢ Assist in community revitalization by making when 
appropriate, physical improvements to a neighbourhood (eg. 
roads, parks, and street lighting). 


* Encourage redevelopment by locating municipal 
developments (eg. non-profit housing) in areas targeted for 
renewal. 


* Prepare an information package for community groups, 
highlighting successful revitalization activities. 3 

¢ Investigate and identify all tools and methods available to 
local government for encouraging redevelopment. 
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STRATEGY: 


Revise Development 


Standards and Regulations | 


to Reflect Principles of 
Sustainable Development 


¢ Encourage the Area Municipalities to develop a 
comprehensive zoning bylaw which allows greater flexbility and 
is simplified to a maximum of ten categories. 


e Develop a technical committee in cooperation with the Area 
Municipalities to examine a switch to performance zoning. 


e Encourage the Province of Ontario to revise appropriate 
legislation to allow zoning bylaws to control building style. 


¢ Develop zoning bylaws which allow greater flexibility in 
terms of mixing land uses and density of developments. 


* Incorporate into the approvals process a procedure to 
evaluate new proposals according to the principles of sustainable 
development (eg. road and landscaping design to minimize storm 
water run off, energy conservation, and opportunities for 
walling, cycling and public transit). 


e Organize an annual conference for municipal engineers on 
alternative standards and implementing sustainable 


_ development. | 


e Include in the review of neighbourhood and secondary plans 
and plans of subdivision an evaluation of: 


- walling distance to transit stops (desired maximum 5 
minutes); 

- the location of all transit stops; 

- walking distance to neighbourhood facilities and shops; 

- provisions made for cycling; 

- the construction of sidewalks and pedestrian walkways; 
and 

- needs of the mobility impaired and protection for 
pedestrians from wind and sun. 


e Include in the review of site plans an evaluation of: 


- provision for uninterrupted pedestrian access from 
sidewalk to building entrance; 

- accessibility for people with disabilities: 

- provision of parking and storage for bicycles; 


STRATEGY: 


Use Financial Tools to 
Direct Future Urban 


Development 


provision of pedestrian amenities for protection from wind 
and sun; 

. + location of transit shelters and other sidewalk furniture; 
and 

location of building in relation to streetline. 


* Undertake land use planning only after completing a detailed 
environmental analysis and infrastructure provision study. 


e Develop criteria based on sustainable development principles 
for evaluation of all proposed developments requiring official 
plan amendments or change in zoning. 


¢ Revise the application of development charges to encourage 
redevelopment, intensification and development at higher 
densities. Development charges should: 


- be greatest for developments requiring new municipal 
services; 

- vary according to the type of development and reflect 
social and environmental costs (eg. low density 
development should pay a higher fee than high density 
development); and 

- beset in relation to a desired or optimum development 
density level (eg. developments below or above the desired 
density, defined in the neighbourhood plan, should pay a 
higher fee because it either makes inefficient use of 
services or will require additional services) 


€ 


¢ Encourage the Province of Ontario to make appropriate 
revisions to allow property taxes to be charged in a similar 
manner as proposed. above for development charges. 


° Implementation of market value assessment is discouraged 
because it encourages urban sprawl. 


° Encourage the Province of Ontario to remove barriers in the 
existing property tax structure which discourage rehabilitation of 
the existing building stock (eg. any home improvement costing 
more than $5,000 results in a reassessment of the property). 


* Request the Province of Ontario to revise the property tax 
system to allow municipalities greater freedom to use property 
taxes to direct urban development. 


° Develop, in cooperation with the Province and Area 
Municipalities a revolving fund for provision of loans to People 
willing to invest in the redevelopment of geographic areas 
targeted for revitalization. 


STRATEGY: e Encourage the use of participatory research and planning in 
development of neighbourhood and community planning. 

Ensure strong community 

involvement in the planning Provide mechanisms to assist citizens in identifying and 

process © _ filling the needs of their neighbourhood. 


¢ All neighbourhood and community action plans should be 


developed in consultation with citizens and these plans should 
identify actions and responsibilities. 
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STRATEGY: 


Support local Cultural 


Institutions and Activities — 


STRATEGY: 


Protect Local Historical 
Resources 
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° Develop "safe planning" policies and programs, such as, street 
lighting, security systems, visibility, telephones, and immediate 
access to help, for local Official Plans, neighbourhood plans and 
operation of the public transit system. 


¢ Provide crime prevention education at the neighbourhood 
level. 


¢ Encourage street level, spontaneous arts (street musicians, 
pavement artists, performers etc.). - 


¢ Create non-mainstream exhibit space and opportunities. 
¢ Develop strong arts curricula in schools and at the post: 
secondary level with links between artists, art organizations, and 


the schools. 


e Encourage and financially support arts organizations in the 
Region. 


* Attract artists from outside the Region through an arts centre 
with low rent studios, boutiques and galleries. 


v 


° Investigate ways to make the arts more accessible and - ' & 
affordable for a broader public. ; 


° Establish strong heritage policies for use when reviewing 
development/redevelopment applications. 


¢ Prepare a Regional archaeological and heritage inventory and 
policy plan. 


e Encourage adaptive re-use of heritage features. 


° Utilize heritage attributes of the Region in the economic 
strategy. F 


¢ Prepare a Regional heritage strategy that includes an 


inventory of landscape, heritage and cultural attributes and 
opportunities. 


¢ Designate heritage conservation districts. 


* Ensure Regional undertakings respect heritage of urban 
areas. 


¢ Region will adaptively re-use heritage buildings. 


¢ Ensure plans for local areas include heritage, culture, parks 
and open space. 


° Institute a Regional legacies/bequests programme (property 
and cash) for the purposes of leisure, parks, open space, and 
culture. 


¢ Identify and protect heritage and scenic landscape areas. 


e 
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1.0 Introduction 


Regional Council has attempted to organize a process that would allow every citizen, to 
contribute their views and ideas about Hamilton-Wentworth’s future. To this end, one of 
the most extensive public outreach programmes:seen in Ontario, was developed and 
implemented to solicit people’s opinions through community meetings, open houses, public 
workshops, focus group discussions, and special research working groups. 


The vehicle for implementing this extensive public outreach programme was the 
Regional Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development. Appointed by 
Council in 1990, the Task Force was given the mandate to complete the following six 
tasks: 1 


ae To develop a precise definition of sustainable development for 
Hamilton-Wentworth that will be used by the Task Force in 
developing a vision for the Region; ; 


oy To develop a vision to guide future development in Hamilton- 
Wentworth based on the principles of sustainable development; 


3. To establish a public outreach programme to increase awareness of 
the concept of sustainable development and to act as a vehicle for 
feedback on potential goals, objectives and policies for the Region; 


4, To provide input as to how the concept of sustainable development 
can be turned into practical applications through Regional initiatives; 


5, To demonstrate and articulate in detail, the usefulness of the 
sustainable development concept, in the review of the Regional Official 
Plan, the Region’s Economic Strategy and possibly other Regional 
strategies; and $3 


6. . To provide direction to staff and the Economic Development and 
Planning Committee who will be using the concept in the review of the 
Economic Strategy and the Official Plan. 


In June, 1992 the Task Force presented Regional Council with "Vision 2020 - The 
Sustainable Region” which is a statement of a desired future for Hamilton-Wentworth. 
Adopted by Council as a basis to regional decision making, the vision statement completed 
the first three tasks of the mandate. This document "Directions for Creating a 
Sustainable Region" and its companion document, "Detailed Strategies and Actions for 
Creating a Sustainable Region" completes the remainder of the Task Force mandate. 


Over the last three years, a number of challenging issues were discussed and debated by 
the members of the Task Force and citizens in public forums and meetings. These 
included broad issues, such as, urban design, provision of housing choice, environmental 
protection, transportation priorities, residential intensification, and more specific issues, 
like the north-south link of the Red Hill Creek Expressway, the Perimeter Road, and 
development in the Pleasant View area of Dundas. 


Given the broad range of interests, represented by members of the Task Force and the 
high level of citizen involvement, it is not surprising that not everyone agreed about 
everything. There are a number of issues and ideas raised by citizens which they will not 
find in the final reports. Although every idea and issue of concern received rigorous 
debate by members of the Task Force, the final report represents a consensus among 
members about what the majority of people participating in the public outreach 
programme feel is required to create a better Hamilton-Wentworth. 


The proposals presented in this report and its companion "Detailed Strategies and Actions 
for Creating a Sustainable Region", will lead to the creation of a Hamilton-Wentworth 
fundamentally different from the one in which we live today. The proposed changes in 
values and perceptions, will lead to a community based on the principles of sustainable 
development. 


Implementation will require significant change in the way municipal tax dollars and staff 
are allocated and directed. Priorities will shift resulting in changes in programs and 
activities. For example, money spent on transportation will shift from building and . 
maintaining infrastructure which accommodates private motor vehicles, to developing and 
maintaining infrastructure which accommodates alternative forms of transportation. 


It is imperative from the beginning that the Region, Area Municipalities, and other 
jurisdictions, including private and governmental bodies, be made aware of the long term 
direction presented in the this report. Focus of implementation will initially be on 
introducing the recommended directions into long term policy and planning documents, 
such as, the Region’s Official Plan, Area Municipal Official Plans, the Region’s Economic 
Strategy, and long term infrastructure provision and maintenance plans. These 
documents will reflect the directions and principles of sustainable development. 


The timing of implementation of specific programs and actions is dependent upon the 
availability of resources and the success of initial activities. Everything proposed in this 
report will not be acted upon overnight. It must be emphasized that the directions 
presented are for a thirty year time period. Successful implementation requires a strong 
commitment to the long term vision and directions. 
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The directions presented in this report can serve as a blueprint for a more sustainable 
future. Implementation will require change in government policies, programs and 
directions but foremost, this document will remain nothing more than a set of good ideas, 
unless every citizen turns their energies toward implementing its goals. Action is 
required by every individual and until everyone grabs hold of the values of sustainable 
development the community envisioned in VISION 2020 will be unattainable. 


So while Regional Government can provide the leadership, successful implementation lies 
upon the shoulders of each and every citizen of Hamilton-Wentworth. You will need to 
take actions, such as, buying locally grown produce, finding alternatives to using your car, 
and revising your energy usage. Change in society can and does come through individual 
decisions and actions. 


WE CAN build a community based on the principles and values of sustainable 
development. 


1.1 Report Structure 


The following document is a synthesis of the goals and major directions identified by the 
Task Force, the eight implementation teams, and by citizens during the two year public 
outreach programme. The reports of the eight implementation teams and summary 
reports of the public outreach programme are available in both the Hamilton and 
Wentworth Public Libraries. 


The goal of this document is to identify for Regional Council the major policy shifts and 
directions, needed to begin the process of creating a sustainable region. The thoughts 
presented are aimed at achieving the community envisioned in "Vision 2020: The 
Sustainable Region" (see Appendix A). 


This report is presented according to the five topic headings contained in Vision 2020 - 
The Landscape; Our Communities; Getting Around; Quality of Life; and Livelihood. 
Within each topic there are a number of sub-topics. Under each topic is a brief 
description of the issue of concern, the policy shifts, the. goals, and the new directions. 
The final section of this report, What Next?, outlines the broad activities which Regional 
Government should initiate to begin the process of implementation. 


The companion document "Detailed Strategies and Actions for Achieving a Sustainable 
Region", provides over 300 recommendations on what specific activities could be 

_ undertaken to achieve the policy shifts, goals, and new directions presented in the 
following report. 


2.0 The Landscape 


2.1 Natural Areas and Corridors 


Vision 2020 describes a system of interconnected protected natural areas threading 
through both the rural and urban areas of Hamilton-Wentworth. These natural areas are 
places for wildlife to co-exist with human activities. 


The system of natural areas consists of natural core areas, such as, wetlands, forests and 
other ecologically significant habitats used by local wildlife. These core areas would be 
inter-linked by stream corridors, farm hedgerows and newly created linear links, with 
vegetative buffers providing additional protection. These natural corridors would enable 
wildlife to move from one geographic area to another. Facilitating the movement of 
wildlife is important to ensure the interchange of different genetic pools of species and to 
give larger animals a sufficient geographic area to roam free of harassment while 
providing enough territory to support the functioning of the other levels of the ecosystem. 


This expressed goal is a reflection of the comments made by citizens during the public 
participation programme. One of the seven major issues of concern, stated by the 
majority of people during the 1990 community workshops, was "the loss of natural areas 
and encroachment on conservation lands and scenic areas". When people were asked to 
discuss what they liked about Hamilton-Wentworth, many identified features, such as, the 
Dundas Valley, Cootes Paradise, the Royal Botanical Gardens, the Niagara Escarpment, 
Confederation Park, and Albion Falls. Although people at the September ’92 Community 
Workshop did express concerns about the compatibility of a system of natural areas with 
agricultural activities and transportation systems, everyone agreed that these are issues 
which can be addressed and that the system of interconnected natural areas is a goal 
towards which everyone in the community should be working. 
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Hamilton-Wentworth is already blessed with many of the building blocks for creating this 
system of natural areas. The Royal Botanical Gardens, and local Conservation 
Authorities have purchased and protected many natural core areas, in particular the 
Dundas Valley, Beverly Swamp, Cootes Paradise and parts of the Niagara Escarpment. 
Possibilities for linear corridors exist in the Bruce Trail, the abandoned T,H&B railway 
line, and the Ferguson Street railway line. The Natural Areas Inventory project provides 
up-to-date information for identifying important core areas and corridors. 


There is however, no plan which shows the various geographic areas that should form 
part of a system of interconnected natural areas. A comprehensive strategy for preserving 
the natural areas of Hamilton-Wentworth, and rehabilitating others, will require 


significant inter-agency cooperation, community involvement, and political commitment at 
all levels. 
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Policy Shift 


There are a number of agencies and government policies, all with the same general goal of 
protection of natural areas. What is needed is a partnership approach that embraces all 
stakeholders and which results in joint management and shared goals that better 
coordinate activities to ensure natural areas are protected. 


The development of a comprehensive approach to resource management requires an 


appreciation of safe guarding ecological systems in the context of benefits to future 
generations and a willingness to share responsibilities. 


"A recreational greenway gives residents access 
to this system of natural areas, .. ." 


Nios 


Goal 


P 


To develop a system of interconnected protected natural areas, which provides for the 
growth and development of natural flora and fauna and, where appropriate, provides 
access for all citizens of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


New Directions 


e DEVELOP JOINT RESPONSIBILITY AND COORDINATION - the Region should 
take a leadership role in facilitating the development of shared goals and joint 
projects between government agencies and between government, citizens and 
business. This is the best way to get the most effect from limited resources. 
Examples of joint projects include, a land acquisition fund, joint research projects, 
and maintaining a shared natural areas information system. 


e IDENTIFY THE DESIRED SYSTEM IN THE REGION’S OFFICIAL PLAN - in 
cooperation with all stakeholders identify the hierarchy of natural areas and 
corridors and policies controlling the land uses within and around the system of 
natural areas. Geographic areas to be included but not limited to, should be Areas 
of Natural and Scientific Interest, Environmentally Sensitive Areas, Wetlands, 
Niagara Escarpment, and significant woodlots and wildlife habitats. 
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i: ALLOCATE FUNDING FOR ACQUISITION OF PROPERTIES - funding can be 
achieved by the re-allocation of government spending brought about by a new focus 
on sustainable development, and by making use of a partnership approach to the 
development of a community land acquisition fund, and by making use of new 
techniques for funding, such as, development charges, environmental lotteries, 
revisions to the tax system, and making use of the 5% park dedication under the 
Planning Act to acquire linear, passive space. 


° EDUCATE PEOPLE ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE AND VALUE OF 
PROTECTING NATURAL AREAS - encourage local school boards to increase the 
natural heritage component of their curriculums and encourage the Hamilton 
Conservation Authority to develop a community information and education 
program for citizens, elected officials, civil servants, and visitors to Hamilton- 
Wentworth. The Natural Areas Inventory provides a valuable base for developing 
this education program. 
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2.2 Improving the Quality of Water Resources 


Substances that are discharged into our waters - be they surface or ground water - 
eventually show up in our water supplies and in the food chains of our natural aquatic 
ecosystems. Approximately 10% of the region’s population relies directly upon wells for 
drinking water. Maintenance of groundwater resources is of utmost importance for rural 
residents and for the health of natural communities that require uncontaminated drinking 
water. 


While Lake Ontario is a good source of fresh water, there are significant concerns about 
the effects of disposing waste water and storm water into Hamilton Harbour, and about 
the long term effects of the release of contaminants either directly or indirectly into 
Hamilton Harbour, Lake Ontario and the region’s streams, creeks and groundwater. 


During the public outreach programme the Task Force heard many people express 
concerns about water pollution, ground water contamination and the state of Hamilton 
Harbour. People were disappointed about being unable to swim in the Harbour and in 
Lake Ontario and about the lack of public access to the waterfront. Essentially the views 
and concerns of the public can be summarized as clean-up the lake, clean-up the harbour, 
and clean-up the waterfront. . 


Policy Shift 


Consider water as a limited resource both environmentally and economically in relation to 
its use as a potable substance and as a flushing agent. 


Goals 


To ensure the water quality in Hamilton Harbour, Lake Ontario and other surface bodies 
is generally good, that the water is clear and that swimming is a safe activity. 


To identify and eliminate all significant sources of potential chemical contamination by 
the year 2000. 


To reduce the combined municipal water use of households and businesses by 50% by the 
year 2000. 


To restore adequate habitat for fish and birds to a level necessary to restore the 
populations to a healthy and productive state. 


To preserve and enhance to their ecological potential the wetlands and stream systems 
that comprise the Region’s watersheds. 


... gluing people easy and convenient access to... 
continuous public open space along the bayshore and lakeshore." 


Principles 


The quality and quantity of water resources is a function of land use and water 
management practices, pollution control, stormwater management, building codes and 
construction practices, and individual action of the citizens of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


New Directions 


° REDUCE WATER CONSUMPTION BY BOTH HOUSEHOLDS AND BUSINESS - 
educate citizens about the benefits of water conservation and reduction activities; 
implement a user pay concept by placing water meters on all users; charge a water 
consumption fee that will recover the following costs: capital costs, maintenance 

costs, operating costs and adverse environmental impact costs; and enact policies 
requiring all new development to use high efficiency fixtures. 


° LOCATE NEW DEVELOPMENT TO PREVENT ANY POSSIBLE HARM TO 
WATER RESOURCES - prevent development in stream valleys and in areas 
immediately adjacent to streams; establish vegetated stream buffers; and unless 
absolutely necessary avoid channelling streams and creeks. 


e RESTORE AND PROTECT NATURAL HABITAT - support efforts to restore 
marshes in Cootes Paradise and Hamilton Harbour; implement sub-watershed - 
planning; adopt land use policies to control development in stream valleys; and 
avoid channelling streams and creeks into concrete or other artificial CESSES 
sewers or ditches. 


° PROTECT GROUNDWATER RESOURCES - develop a regional groundwater 
resource management strategy which identifies the region’s groundwater resources 
and the associated threats to these resources; evaluation of rural land severance 
for new development must include monitoring of cumulative impacts; phase out 
rural estate development outside the rural settlements and minimize the number 
of rural land severances; and encourage the phasing out the use of pesticides, 
herbicides and other chemicals in farming, in the care of municipal parks, and 
home lawn and gardens. 


° IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF WATER IN THE HARBOUR AND OTHER 
SURFACE WATER - implement the actions suggested in the Remedial Action 
Plan; undertake the capital improvements needed to the Sewage Treatment Plants 
to meet the targets in the Remedial Action Plan; place a high priority on 
eliminating combined sewer overflows; ecologically maintain wetlands and streams; 


and employ land use controls to protect wetlands and streams with vegetative 
buffers. 


2.3 Improving Air Quality © 


Of all the natural resources we depend upon, few are as important as that of fresh, 
breathable air. To a certain degree the quality of air is more important to our personal 
health than changes in the state of the land or water. Particles in the air and certain 
gases can have adverse effects on our respiratory systems, the destruction of the ozone 
layer in the atmosphere could have disastrous effects on our skin and eyes, and changes 
in the composition of the atmosphere could have severe repercussions for our climate. 


Air pollution also affects our community by reducing the quality of life and consequently 
our ability to attract new business and employment. It reduces or even eliminates scenic 
views, destroying a major tourist and convention attraction. Health care costs also 
increase due to air pollution, and productivity suffers because of less healthy workers. 


Policy Shift 


The Region should have responsibility for reducing and controlling air pollution and to 
cooperate with all levels of government to that end. A reduction in the amount of motor 
vehicle exhaust gases need to be emphasized while maintaining steady improvements in 
industrial/commercial emissions. 


Goals 


To ensure the Region has the. best air quality of any major urban area in Ontario by the 
year 2000, as determined by the Ministry of the Environment. 


New Directions 


o REDUCE THE AMOUNT OF POLLUTANTS ENTERING THE ATMOSPHERE - 
phase out incineration as a method of waste management; establish a Regional 
Environmental Office with the mandate to monitor emission levels and to 
undertake education programs on the causes and means reducing air pollution; 
develop bylaws restricting the amount of dust emissions from construction sites; 
encourage the Province of Ontario to develop strong emission standards for motor 
vehicles; support research efforts to develop new low pollution technology; lobby all 
levels of government to ban the use of ozone destroying chemicals by the year 
2000; and reduce the number of single occupancy vehicles used for work trips 
through changes to land use and transportation planning. 
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IMPROVE THE ABILITY OF THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT TO ABSORB 
GASEOUS POLLUTANTS - develop a minimum standard for amount vegetation 
on residential lots; develop a tree protection bylaw; and prepare a strategy for tree 
planting and protection. - 


IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF INDOOR AIR - in all Regional Government offices 
introduce indoor plants and new filtration technologies; undertake an audit of all 
Regional Government offices to ensure a high quality of indoor air; ensure building 
owners adhere to the requirements of adequate fresh air exchanges; and ensure 
there is strict enforcement of no smoking bylaws. 


"We are an environmentally conscious community .. . 
where all can breathe fresh air, swim in clean streams and .. ." 
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2.4 Reducing the Amount of Waste 


Every ecosystem has a limit to the amount of waste it can absorb and tolerate. Hamilton- 
Wentworth’s water, air and land and associated physical and biological systems are no 
different. It is essential to adopt a new ethic of resourcefulness, minimizing consumption, 
and substantially reducing the generation of waste. 


Landfill sites take up a lot of space, and produce leachates which can and have polluted 
groundwater supplies. Incineration creates pollution, adding to the poor quality of our 
air. The public participation process revealed an universal concern, amongst citizens, 
about possible contamination of our community’s air, soil and water. Many people felt 
recycling should be mandatory, while others felt there was a need for better pollution 
control, and desired a ban on toxins. 


Hazardous waste can seep into groundwater contaminating the water. Heavy uses of 
fertilizers, pesticides, and herbicides in farming and home garden care result in toxic 
chemical run-off into surface and groundwater systems. The production and disposal of 
toxic materials was a particular concern of many people attending the September ’92 
Community Workshop. People were concerned with the distribution, storage, and 
transportation of toxic materials and with the identification and clean-up of contaminated 
sites. 


Hamilton-Wentworth has already taken a number of actions to reduce the amount of solid 
waste and deal with the disposal of toxic materials. These include activities, such as, the 
blue box recycling program which has reached almost every household in the Region and 
the provision of backyard home composters. Further reduction in the amount of waste 
generated and going to landfill sites will require significant change 1 in lifestyle by every 
citizen of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Policy Shift 


Focus efforts in the area of reduction and virtual elimination of waste rather than on the 
management of waste after generation. 


Goals 


To educate citizens about the effect and costs of waste generation, and how waste can be 
reduced. 


To reduce and eliminate the cr, ‘ion, use and disposal of hazardous substances. 
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To develop and implement a comprehensive waste prevention and management plan with 
a focus on pollution prevention, and with a strategy consisting of three components, in 
order of priority: 


1) the reduction of waste going to the curb and down the sewer; 
2) the diversion of waste for reuse or recycling; and 
3) as a last resort, the disposal of the remaining minute amount of waste after 


reduction and diversion. 
Principles 


Everyone both individuals and corporations have a responsibility for the products they 
produce and the disposal of the waste they generate. The concept of product stewardship. 


New Directions 


° DEVELOP A REGIONAL WASTE PREVENTION STRATEGY - the strategy 
should incorporate waste reduction strategies, such as, the 3 R’s, be based on 
quantity and quality, and should address all waste concerns (ie., solid waste, toxic 
chemical waste, incineration, and sewage sludge). 


° DEVELOP PROGRAMS TO REDUCE INDIVIDUAL WASTE - institute mandatory 
recycling for households and business; develop and institute a user-pay system of 
_garbage collection; develop a public information campaign about the financial and 
environmental costs of waste disposal; establish a waste-exchange depot; and 
enhance existing programs for recycling and waste reduction. 


° WORK TOWARDS ELIMINATION OF HAZARDOUS WASTE - expand existing 
hazardous waste reduction and diversion programs, such as, household hazardous 
waste depot, develop public education programs, and maintain the sewer use 
control bylaw. 


° PREVENT DEVELOPMENT ON CONTAMINATED SITES AND FURTHER 
CONTAMINATION - require landowners/developers to identify whether a site is 
contaminated before being permitted to undertake any land use changes; develop 
inventories identifying contaminated sites; and adopt the principle of virtual 
elimination of hazardous waste disposal. 
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2.5 Consuming Less Energy 


Our use of energy has a tremendous effect on the sustainability of our community. The 
amount and types of energy we use to manufacture products, provide services, transport 
people and goods, and heat or cool our homes and workplaces plays a significant role in 
determining how economically competitive our firms are, how much wealth we export 
outside of the Region to pay for energy imports, how much carbon dioxide we release into 
the atmosphere, and how much air pollution and acid rain we indirectly cause. 
Substantial savings in energy consumption could be effected relatively easily if energy 
conservation practices were adopted in the residential, commercial and industrial sectors. 
Alternative fuels and renewable solar/wind energy technologies need to be encouraged 
with buildings examined in the context of energy consumption and pollution generation. 


Policy Shift 


Energy efficiency is an important component of the approval for new construction and 
development of new equipment. 


Transportation planning places an emphasis on reducing energy consumption. 


Goals 


To reduce the level of energy consumption and shift to renewable energy sources. 


New Directions 


° PROMOTE ENERGY CONSERVATION - Regional Government should take a 
leadership role by purchasing energy efficient equipment and facilities; work with 
electrical utilities to promote conservation measures and the availability of grants; 
and encourage the Province to require a high level of energy efficiency in all new 
construction. 


> MAKE USE OF ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF ENERGY - continue the conversion of 
public transit vehicles to alternative low polluting fuels; and work with McMaster 
University, Mohawk College, the Chamber of Commerce, local industry, and other 


bodies to initiate programmes for development of new innovative technologies and 
products. 


° REDUCE THE NEED FOR USING THE PRIVATE MOTOR VEHICLE - make 
appropriate changes in land use and transportation planning which will reduce the 
need for using the private motor vehicle for work trips and everyday activities. 


a 
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3.0 Our Communities 


3.1 Land Use in the Urban Area 


Over the last three years, the Task Force has heard a great number of people express 
concerns about the quality and type of urban development occurring in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. Current development is seen by many citizens as unattractive, destructive of 
landscape character, wasteful of limited resources, and lacking in sense of community. 


The urban community described in Vision 2020 is a more compact and diverse community 
then exists today. It is recognized that pressures to increase Hamilton-Wentworth’s 
population will continue; and for new development, the issue of concern is the direction, 
size and form that this will take. The existing trend of urban sprawl is costly to the 
environment, and financially in the provision of government services. The encouragement 
of a more compact and diverse urban form will: 


e allow the urban area to grow in population without taking up additional land, in 
particular agricultural land and natural areas; 

e reduce servicing and maintenance costs for the municipality, developer and 
resident; 

° allow the development of more effective, efficient and affordable public transit 
system; . 

° result in a more socially connected lifestyle; 

° make walking and bicycling more viable transportation options; and 

° require less energy for space heating with higher density housing. 

Policy Shift 


Development of a more compact and diverse urban area will require re-ordering of 
park/open space, land use priorities in the built-up areas, as well as, linking city and 
country. 


Good planning will require the examination of overall, cumulative effects of proposed 
changes in land use, and judges them in the context of the Region’s natural features, such 
as, climate, watercourses, animal and plant life-cycles. 
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Direct new urban development into the existing designated urban area and permit a mix 
of suitable land uses rather then distinct separation. 


Goals. 


To encourage development which makes efficient use of new and existing infrastructure 
and services. 


To minimize the environmental, social, and financial costs of new development to the 
residents of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


To minimize urban sprawl, the encroachment on rural and agricultural lands and 
commuting distances. 


To encourage and facilitate the everyday use of alternative modes of transportation, such 
as, walking, bicycling, and public transit. 


"Different kinds of activities and land uses are mixed closely together, 
so that we can walk to meet our daily needs for work, recreation and other services." 
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New Directions 


93 ° MAKE REVISIONS TO THE REGION’S OFFICIAL PLAN - adopt policies which 
encourage a suitable diversity and mixing of land uses; adopt policies which 
encourage an increased density of use; and identify in the Official Plan a long term 
urban development pattern which will achieve the desires stated in Vision 2020. 


° DEVELOP POLICIES TO CONTAIN URBAN SPRAWL - in the Region’s Official 
Plan include the policies which incorporate the following four ideas. 


1) a firm urban boundary beyond which urban development will not be 
permitted. ; 

2) changes to the firm urban boundary will only be considered during the five 
year Official Plan Review. 

3) changes will only be considered if carried out in a manner consistent with 

efficient and economic provision of services and protection of agricultural 

land and natural areas. 

4) long term infrastructure plans will conform with these land use planning 
goals. 


° DEVELOP A PROGRAM FOR URBAN REVITALIZATION - develop a plan, in 
cooperation with the area municipalities and citizens, that will make 
neighbourhood renewal and redevelopment a high priority; the Economic 
© Development Department should encourage new business development to locate in 
the existing built urban area (infill, redevelopment, vacant buildings) rather than 
promoting new development in designated suburban business parks; and make, 
where appropriate, physical improvements to existing neighbourhoods (ie roads, 
parks and street lighting). 


° ENCOURAGE AREA MUNICIPALITIES TO REVISE AND SIMPLIFY THEIR 
ZONING BYLAWS - there should be a ten category maximum to zoning bylaws; 
and make revisions to zoning bylaws and other appropriate documents to allow 
designated industrial-business parks to develop with a mix of residential, 
commercial and industrial land uses. 


° MAKE USE OF FINANCIAL TOOLS TO ENCOURAGE THE NEW URBAN 
FORM - development charges and property taxes should reflect social and 
environmental costs as well as financial costs of service provisign; eliminate 
development charges for development requiring no new services; and set 
development charges and property taxes in relation to desired density level (if 
above or below desired density, development charges and property taxes should 
increase). 
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4.0 Getting Around 


4.1 Changing Our Mode of Transportation 


The transportation system described in Vision 2020 is one where the car is no longer the 
dominant mode of transit. Transportation planning, instead of accommodating an 
increasing number of single occupancy vehicles, will promote a combination of techniques, 
such as, self-propelled transit (foot and bicycle), buses, ride-sharing, and proximity 
(working and playing near home), to complement the role of the automobile. Preference is 
given to modes of transportation, such as, walking and cycling, that promote human scale 
interaction and do not contribute to air and noise pollution. 


Throughout the entire public involvement process, the Task Force heard people voice 
dissatisfaction about current opportunities for cycling, walking and using public transit. 
Many people felt too much emphasis has been placed on accommodating the automobile, 
resulting in serious air and noise pollution and loss of land. 


Although it is recognized that the private automobile cannot be eliminated, transportation 
planning needs to go beyond the car. A linked land use and transportation plan is needed 
for Hamilton-Wentworth that promotes the use of low-polluting, energy efficient forms of 
transportation and which would have the flexibility to ATE pedestrians, cyclists, 
public transit, goods movement and private autos. 


There are a number of benefits to a shift in the focus of transportation and land use 
planning. These include: 


° reduced air and noise pollution and its negative effect on the environment; 
° creation of a more liveable urban environment; 

° decreased consumption of non-renewable resources; 

° development of a more efficient and scat teeeh en public transit system; 


reduced municipal expenditures in road maintenance and construction and 
subsidization of public transit; and 


° improved personal health and reduced public health care costs. 
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In addition to this concern about the mode of transportation, many public submissions 
expressed concerns about access to transit for people with disabilities. Although 
Hamilton-Wentworth has a transit service for people with disabilities, it is limiting 
because people must book rides days in advance. Accessible transportation is needed if 
people are to have access to employment, education and recreational facilities. Many 
people pointed out, that other communities (ie Vancouver) have made their regular transit 
system wheelchair accessible, thereby providing these people with access to same level of 
transit service as provided for the general population. 


Policy Shift 


The transportation system is defined in the broadest terms, to include both non-vehicular 


and vehicular modes of transportation, together with the infrastructure necessary for 
their use. 


The focus of transportation and land use planning:is on the basis of this order of 
transportation priorities: walking, needs of people with disabilities, bicycling, public 
transit, goods movement, and private motor vehicle. Management of the traffic growth 
replaces traditional view of accommodation. 


Low polluting, energy efficient forms of transportation will steadily displace more heavily 
polluting motor vehicles as the standard means of people and goods movement in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 

Goals. 


To develop a sustainable transportation system for people, goods and services which: 


° ig environmentally friendly, affordable, efficient, convenient, and accessible; 

° meets community needs; 

e provides a level of service for people with disabilities which is comparable to 
regular public transit; 

° provides for the safe movement of the public; 

° considers safety in public spaces, through location and design of transit shelters, 
public walkways, bicycle paths and parking areas; 

° provides access to all areas of the Region; and 

° integrates public transit, bicycles, pedestrians, trucks and automobiles. 


To encourage a shift in personal lifestyle and behaviour towards transportation choices 
that enhance personal health, fitness, save money, and with the lowest environmental 
effect. 
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"Public streets are designed ... to accommodate 
comfortably and safely, public transit, cyclists, pedestrians, and 
automobiles as complementary forms of transportation." 
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New Directions 


TAKE A LEADERSHIP ROLE AND LEAD BY EXAMPLE - Regional Government 


should offer free transit passes to regional employees and councillors instead of 
free parking; convert municipal vehicles to energy efficient low polluting forms of 
energy; and encourage actions, such as, ridesharing amongst regional employees. 


CREATE AN URBAN AREA WHICH ENCOURAGES THE USE OF 
ALTERNATIVE MODES OF TRANSPORTATION - land use and transportation 
planning must be linked; prepare policies and plans for development of a more 


compact and diverse urban land development pattern; and design Het ANSON EEE 


so all bus stops are within a five minute walking distance. 


DECREASE THE DEMAND FOR USING A PRIVATE MOTOR VEHICLE - 


increase parking fees through an increase in property taxes and municipal property 


standards; encourage the Federal Government to make free employee parking a 
taxable benefit; consider road tolls for high activity areas; and encourage the 
Province of Ontario to implement a fuel tax based on full cost accounting. 


PROVIDE INCENTIVES TO USE ALTERNATIVE MODES OF 
TRANSPORTATION - develop park and ride facilities to link with public transit; 
decrease the cost of using public transit; work towards developing pedestrian 


friendly street environments; increase the separation on roads between pedestrian, 


cyclist and motor vehicles; and create bicycle routes and lanes. 


CHANGE FUNDING PRIORITIES IN TRANSPORTATION - over the long term 
shift the focus of municipal transportation expenditures from roads to public 
transit; and expand the Urban Transit Area to include the entire geographic area 


designated stage one urban in the Region’s Official Plan. 


DEVELOP A PUBLIC TRANSIT SYSTEM FOR PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES 
THAT PROVIDES SERVICE EQUIVALENT TO THAT AVAILABLE TO THE 
GENERAL POPULATION - consider the purchase of buses which can 
accommodate wheelchairs; and develop a long term plan for the integration of 
transit services for people with disabilities with regular transit service. 


EDUCATE PEOPLE ON NEED FOR MORE ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY 


TRANSPORTATION PRACTICES - develop a program identifying financial, social 
and environmental costs of ats transportation system and eventual benefits to 


change. 
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5.0 Quality of Life 
5.1 Personal Health and Well Being 


In Vision 2020 the Task Force envisions a community where everyone has adequate food, 
shelter, income and education. Citizens are involved in their community while 
educational and cultural institutions educate us about the principles and values of 
sustainable development. During the public participation programme many citizens 
talked about emerging social trends in our community and the need to address them. 
These included, the aging of the population, access to appropriate health care, poverty and 
affordability, and the need to invest in life long learning skills. It was recognized by 
many that the definition of quality of life needs to shift from its current focus on 
materialist acquisitions to one stressing personal health and vitality. 


Our personal health and well being, is affected by numerous interactive factors including: 
the quality of the air we breathe and the water we drink, the availability of food, the 
quality of housing, the safety of our communities, the opportunities to find meaningful 
employment and receive a fair and adequate income, the quality of and accessibility to 
educational, cultural, health, and social services/institutions, the opportunities for 
meaningful involvement in our communities and their governance, the availability of 
social networks, human physiology, the opportunities for lifelong learning and the lifestyle 
decisions we make. There is a growing recognition of the link between our socioeconomic 
and physical environments and individual health and well being. As health care costs 
rise more and more emphasis will be placed on prevention rather than intervention. 


Policy Shift 

The focus of the health care system should be on health promotion and disease 
prevention, that is, to address factors in the physical and socioeconomic environments and 
individual and community lifestyles that effect personal health and well being. 

Goals 

To increase the number of years of good health for all citizens by reducing illness, 
disability, and premature deaths. 


To develop cultural institutions that reflect our historical development and to Snares 
contributions from our increasingly diverse population. 


To develop the social ae physical environments that allow all citizens to participate fully 
in our community. 
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To develop a population that is literate, educated, possesses the skills of lifelong learning 
and supports the concept of sustainable development. 


Principles 


Educational, cultural, health and social services are based on community needs and 
provide the opportunity for all citizens to have meaningful participation. 


The skills of lifelong learning enable people to contribute meaningfully to their community 
and are relevant to a broad range of employment possibilities, affords opportunity for 
people to maximize their potential, and to make choices for themselves throughout their 
lives. 


New Directions 


° DEVELOP NEW TOOLS AND MECHANISMS FOR DELIVERY OF HEALTH 
CARE SERVICES - develop an integrated health and social services plan for the 
Region; ensure services are provided according to community needs; support the 
rationalization of health services and the emphasis on health promotion and 
disease prevention; prepare for the devolution to the Region by the Province the 
responsibility for planning, coordination, and delivery of health and social services; 
undertake efforts to ensure an accessible, affordable, nutritious, and personally 
acceptable supply of food, safe drinking water and housing for everyone; and 
promote Hamilton-Wentworth as working towards being a healthy community. 


° EDUCATE EVERYONE ABOUT THE VALUES OF SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT - promote leaders and role models; train teachers in the concept 
of sustainable development; provide teaching awards in sustainable development; 
assist and educate community organizations in adopting more sustainable 
practices; and provide leadership to the community through internal activities of 
Regional Government. 


° PROVIDE SUPPORT TO CULTURAL SERVICES AND INSTITUTIONS - 
encourage street level, spontaneous arts by creating exhibit space and 
opportunities; encourage educational institutions to develop strong arts curricula 
and linkages between the schools, art organizations and artists; provide 
appropriate support for art organizations in the Region; establish strong heritage 
policies for review of development applications; prepare a Regional inventory of 
archaeological and heritage sites; and promote a coordinated approach to the 
cultural dimensions of the community (eg. coordinate the marketing of the 
Arts/Cultural/Historical/Recreational services/Facilities). 
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5.2 Community Empowerment 


Early in its mandate, the Task Force, agree that one of the fundamental principles of 
sustainable development was the involvement of everyone in the definition and 
development of local solutions to community issues and problems. A more sustainable 
community will result if citizens have the opportunity for meaningful participation in the 
decision-making processes of local government, on the issues that effect their community. 


A concern repeated over and over, during the entire public participation process, was that 
local government is no longer responsive to its citizens, has failed to provide leadership 
and exhibits little commitment to long term goals, policies, and plans. Although the Task 
Force and its mandate is a step towards addressing this concern, people expressed a real 
distrust about the commitment of Regional Government to act upon their voiced ideas and 
concerns on Hamilton-Wentworth’s future. se be 


"As citizens, we are active participants in cooperative, 
region-wide community planning." 
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Goals 


To allow all citizens from our diverse population the opportunity to have meaningful 
participation in government and in cultural, educational, health and social 
service/institutions. 


To ensure all levels of government are coordinated, efficient, effective and easily accessible 
to all citizens. 


Principles 


Local government is sensitive and responsive to the needs of the community, easily 
accessible to citizens and allows for meaningful participation by all members of the 
community. 


New Directions 


° DEVELOP MECHANISMS THAT WILL ENSURE A HIGH LEVEL OF CITIZEN 
INVOLVEMENT - use a "jury like" selection procedure for public committees; hold 
regular town hall meetings and other forums to facilitate citizen input; establish a 
regional office for citizen action and outreach; support community development 
activities; develop community consultation guidelines to be followed by all regional 
departments; support initiatives which enable family members and neighbours to 
care for each other and other members of their community (e.g., Parent Watch); 
and support community groups to solve community problems. 
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6.0 Livelihood 


6.1 The Local Economy 


Vision 2020 expresses a concern about the restructuring of the local economy and a desire 
to achieve full employment. A major concern heard throughout the public participation 
process was a need to pursue a diverse, self sufficient economy. 


‘Although people were obviously concerned about current job losses, no one expressed a 
wish for new business development at any cost. If we are to maintain the long term 
viability of our community, new development must be sensitive to the long term social, 
environmental, and economic effects on the community. 


Policy Shift 


The current approach to economic development which is basically the traditional approach 
to economic development, includes an emphasis on job creation and capital investment via 
marketing and promotion. These are not the only key indicators of economic 
development. 


A new approach to economic development is needed, which emphasizes a diversified and 

stable economy and the goals of retraining and expanding the existing businesses and 

_ employment, improving people’s skills, training, education and productivity, technological 
advancement, and careful management of our limited natural resources. | 


Goals 


To improve the ability of local business to compete both locally and globally and thus 
provide all citizens with an opportunity to have an income to meet, as a minimum, the 
necessities of life. 


To increase the number of businesses that are non-polluting and those that actually 
produce quality of life products which control, reduce and prevent pollution. 


To make Hamilton-Wentworth’s labour force the best trained and adaptable in the world, 
in order, to ensure local business is competitive and innovative. 
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"A stable, flexible economy is achieved through the 
effective use and development ofall community resources.” 
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Principles 


People and their skills, knowledge and training are the keys to future economic 
prosperity. 


Everyone should have access to adequate income opportunities and effective education 
and training opportunities. 


Effects on the natural environment caused by business activities and development must 
be included in all decision making, with a view to reducing effects to a level that it is not 
at the expense of future generations or the natural environment. 


Success requires cooperation among all parties in the community. 
New Directions 


° IMPROVE THE EDUCATION AND SKILL LEVELS OF LOCAL WORKFORCE - 
support the Hamilton Public Library’s SkillSource-which provides access to current 
information on training, education, and related government support programs; 
encourage local school boards to include entrepreneurship and business studies in 
their curriculum; ensure the Region’s Economic Strategy incorporates human 
resource development plans; and encourage local employers to undertake training 
in the workplace. 


° PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL BUSINESS - make government services 
available outside normal business hours; reduce red tape by providing an 
information package on permits, business licenses, and grant applications; 
establish a group to promote the purchase of locally produced goods over imports; 
and encourage and support research and development activities by local firms. 


° ENCOURAGE AND SUPPORT LOCALLY OWNED BUSINESS - provide small 
business start-up assistance; establish a community equity fund; and create a 
centralized resource centre to assist people wishing to start a business. 


° INCREASE AWARENESS OF THE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL SECTOR - assist in the export of locally developed quality of 
life products, such as, water, air and soil quality technologies and recycling 
programs; sponsor an environmental products competition; host an annual 
sustainable development products showcase; and provide appropriate assistance to 
help local industries become more environmentally friendly. 


6.2 Agriculture and the Rural Economy 


@ Approximately 52% of Hamilton-Wentworth’s land area is farms. Annual farm 
expenditures are almost $128 million while annual farm receipts total approximately $159 
million. Agriculture is obviously an important component of the Region, both 
geographically and economically. 


The agricultural sector is, however, under tremendous pressure from numerous sources. 
There are uncertainties about the long term viability of farming as an occupation, urban 
expansion and the demand for land places heavy pressure on farmers to sell productive 
land and there is a potential conflict between farm productivity and environmental 
protection. 


"Agriculture, ...a strategic... resource, is a vibrant part of the 
regional economy, which makes a... contribution to our overall quality of life." 
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Policy Shift 


Preservation of the agricultural land base is fundamental to solving any of the problems 
in the agricultural sector. Society must make clear statements that will provide for 
certainty and stability in the rural areas. Agriculture is the best use for the land and we 
must be willing to clearly state our support for agricultural land stewardship and develop 
an agricultural first philosophy. 


Goals 


To promote sustainable farming techniques. 
To retain agriculture as a viable economic activity in Hamilton-Wentworth. 
New Directions 


° SLOW AND EVENTUALLY ELIMINATE LAND SPECULATION PRESSURES - 
develop a firm boundary beyond which urban development will not occur; phase out 
rural land severances for estate developments; encourage the development of a 
more compact urban form; and develop policies for the protection of water recharge 
areas from over development and contamination. 


e SUPPORT AND IMPROVE THE ECONOMIC VIABILITY OF LOCAL 
_ AGRICULTURAL. ACTIVITIES - allow more flexibility in regulations regarding 

roadside stands; change regulations to allow more processing to occur on the farm; 
permit the direct sale of farm produce to the public; develop a local farmer’s 
market in every community; reduce financial costs to farmers through revisions to 
the property tax assessment in rural areas; develop activities to promote local 
farming operations and pick your own operations; and incorporate agriculture as _ 
an important component of the Region’s Economic Strategy. 


° PROVIDE EDUCATION ON SUSTAINABLE FARMING AND CONCEPT OF 
LAND STEWARDSHIP - encourage a reduction in the use of chemicals in farming; 
phase out and eventually eliminate the use of chemicals in home lawn and garden 
care; phase out the use of road salt on municipal and regional roads; encourage the ~ 
development of courses on new farming techniques; establish farm tour programs 
for general public; and encourage local school boards to expand their curriculums 
to include agriculture and farming. 
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7.0 What Next? 


Probably the most important aspect of any plan is the process of implementation. This 
report reflects a consensus among individuals from a variety of backgrounds, about the 
shift in directions needed to create a sustainable community. Regional Government, the 
Area Municipalities and a number of private and public agencies have already taken steps 
in the proposed directions, but there is still a need for significant change and improved 
coordination. 


Regional Council has indicated a strong commitment to sustainable development by 
adopting "VISION 2020 - The Sustainable Region". This report is intended to assist 


Council in achieving the goal of a sustainable community. 


In order to ensure continued action, the Task Force proposes the following activities: 


eb) COORDINATION - For many of the directions presented in this report to be 


achieved, it is imperative that there be coordination between Provincial, Regional, 
Area Municipal and private agencies policies and initiatives. Mechanisms are 
needed to bring the various groups together and working towards a common goal. 
Regional Government with a mandate that encompasses the entire geographic area 
of the Region has a special role to provide the leadership in coordinating activities. 


2) PUBLIC EDUCATION - Creation of a community based on the principles of . 
sustainable development will require changes in the lifestyle, behaviour and 
expectations of every citizen. The work initiated by the. Task Force in developing 
an understanding about sustainable development should continue. A coordinated 
public education campaign is required to ensure people understand the need for 
change, the benefits to change, and how they can change. 


3) FOLLOW-UP - During the entire public outreach programme, the Task Force 
. heard citizens voice a concern that local government is no longer responsive to the 
wishes and desires of its citizens. Although Regional Government has already 
taken a number of actions towards the creating a sustainable community, people 
seemed to be unaware of these activities and how these activities could be 
considered sustainable. There is need to develop mechanisms highlighting the 
implementation of "Vision 2020". 


It is suggested that the Region host every October an annual Vision 2020 
community shareholders meeting. The citizens of Hamilton-Wentworth would be 
invited an annual report identifying how much closer the Region is to achieving the 
community stated in Vision 2020. 
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Appendix A - A Vision of a More Sustainable Future 


On June 16, 1992 Regional Council adopted "Vision 2020 - The Sustainable Region” as a basis for 
regional decision making in Hamilton-Wentworth. The vision statement is an image of a better 
community, a goal toward which we can strive. Sustainable development and Vision 2020 is a 
challenge to every citizen to think about how their actions can move our community towards a 
more sustainable future. The following is the text of Vision 2020. 


VISION 2020 - The Sustainable Region 
Foreword 


Sustainable Development is positive change which does not undermine the environment or social 
systems on which we depend. It requires a coordinated approach to planning and policy making 
that involves public participation. Its success depends upon widespread understanding of the 
critical relationship between people and their environment and the will to make to necessary 
changes. Principles of sustainable development encompass the following: 


- fulfilment of human needs for peace, clean air and water, food, shelter, education, and 
useful and satisfying employment; 


- maintenance of ecological integrity through careful stewardship, rehabilitation, reduction in 
wastes and protection of diverse and important natural species and systems; 


- provision for self-determination through public involvement in the definition and 
development of local solutions to environmental and development problems; and, 


. achievement of equity with the fairest possible sharing of limited resources among 
contemporaries and between our generation and that of our descendants. 


These basic values underlie Vision 2020. The vision expresses ideas contributed by citizens through 


several phases of community participation. It is the beginning of an ongoing process leading to a 
sustainable region. 


An Overview 


In the year 2020, Hamilton-Wentworth supports a population consistent with the carrying capacity 
of the region. People live in a region made up of compact urban core areas, surrounded by a rural 


landscape that includes productive family farms, hamlets and a continuous network of natural 
areas. : / 


We are an environmentally conscious community where the existence of all living things is cherished 
and where all can breathe fresh air, swim in clean streams and lakes and have ample opportunity 
to observe and experience the wonders of the natural world. 
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‘We are an economically, socially and culturally diverse community that encourages opportunities for 
individuals, reduces inequities and ensures full participation for all in community life. 


We are a caring community that gives opportunity and support to all its members, 
including children, the aged, people with disabilities, immigrants and refugees. People live longer 
in good health. 


Finally, we are a vibrant, vigourous community which builds on existing strengths and attracts 
wealth producing businesses that work in partnership with government and the community to 
create a diverse, sustainable economy. Economic growth incorporates non-polluting, energy efficient 
and environmentally friendly businesses, including traditional manufacturing industries that have 
been supported and helped to become environmentally sustainable. Business, government, labour 
and the community have great capacity for innovation in response to global change. 


The Landscape 


The health and beauty of the countryside and townscape is a source of great civic pride. A protected 
system of natural areas threads throughout the region, preserving and improving our natural 
heritage. This system of natural areas and connecting corridors allows wildlife to migrate, 
enhancing their chances of reproducing and finding food and shelter. A recreational greenway gives 
- residents access to this system of natural areas, in ways that do not threaten ecological processes. 
Recreation and the needs of wildlife for a protected habitat co-exist. 


As a community, we cherish a clean, healthy environment and work to prevent ecological 
degradation. Waste-reduction, energy-efficiency and respect for ecological systems characterize all 
aspects of community life and decision making, including government, business and industry. 
Citizens abide by environmental laws and regulations and help educate each other on ways of living 
in harmony with the natural world. We are a model for other communities in the way in which we 
integrate short-term economic benefits, long-term environmental and social costs, and indirect 
economic costs in our evaluation of public and private initiatives. 


Our Communities 


Urban areas are laid out, and individual buildings designed and located, in ways that maintain 
community character, respect our cultural and natural heritage, and satisfy people’s needs and 
desires. Urban development occurs within firm boundaries. Green corridors bring nature into the 
city, gluing people easy and convenient access to the open countryside, natural areas and continuous 
public open space along the bayshore and lakeshore. Our neighbourhoods are models of energy- 
efficiency, waste-reduction and respect for nature. Human needs for space, privacy, safety, and 
aesthetic appeal are fulfilled. 


In the year 2020, we know our neighbours. We live in communities and neighbourhoods together 
with people of all ages and walks of life. Different kinds of activities and land uses are mixed 
closely together, so that we can walk to meet our daily needs for work, recreation and other services. 
Each neighbourhood has a central gathering place where essential services such as shopping, health 
care, education and recreation are clustered around an attractive, car-free common open space. 
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This gives everyone an opportunity to participate in all aspects of community life. Each 

neighbourhood has a full range of housing types and prices allowing people to live in their 

communities throughout their lives. This is true also for former suburban industrial-business G 
parks, which have been re-developed with homes and other activities mixed in with the workplace. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a warm and friendly place where people actively care for their community 
and are concerned for one another’s welfare. The streets and public areas are safe at all times. 
Neighbourhoods have strong local identity. Residents actively participate in community life, to a 
large extent, controlling the pace and design of change. The decision-making process is easily 
understood and open to involvement by ail. Politicians and public employees take the actions 
needed to achieve long-term community plans. 


Getting Around 


An integrated public transportation system serves the entire region in an affordable, efficient, and 
accessible way. Clean forms of transportation predominate. Public streets are designed and 
managed (including signals and regulations) to accommodate comfortably and safely, public 
transit, cyclists, pedestrians and automobiles as complementary forms of transportation. The 
integrated transportation system gives access to all basic needs. Public transit provides all citizens 
with easy access to activity areas, as well as to neighbouring communities and cities via convenient 
and frequent inter-urban transit. Most people can walk or cycle to work because jobs and housing 
are near one another. Major roads have minimal noise and pollution impacts on adjacent lands, 
and follow routes that cause little damage to the natural and human environment. 


Quality of Life 


In the year 2020, disease and disability are being progressively reduced. All of us achieve our full © 
potential in a safe, non-violent environment. Everyone has adequate food, shelter, income and 

education. Everyone has a valued role to play in family, work and community. We have access to 

affordable and appropriate health care, regardless of geography, income, age, gender, or cultural 

background. Cultural institutions and activities are recognized and supported for their contribution 

to community life and economic health. Cultural institutions reflect our historical development and 

the contributions of our diverse population. 


All of us take responsibility for our health, citizenship and public decision-making. As citizens, we 
are active participants in cooperative, region-wide community planning. Government is 
coordinated, efficient and easily accessible. A well-educated, literate population is seen as a total 
community responsibility. Schools are leaders in effective learning and excellence in teaching. 
Lifelong learning is valued and supported across the community. All citizens are knowledgeable 
about sustainable development and quality of life issues. Our cultural institutions and groups 
advocate values consistent with environmental sustainability. Educational institutions instill 
sustainable values and citizens pursue sustainable lifestyles. 
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Livelihood 


A stable, flexible economy is achieved through the effective use and development of all community 
resources. This means not only land, capital equipment, and community services, but the continued 
improvement and retention of a skilled workforce. Economic strategies, set through a cooperative 
process involving citizens, business, government, education and labour, include effective job-training 
and re-training programmes. All people can find employment opportunities in the region. 


The region is home to numerous firms that carry out research and development and manufacture in 
sustainable economic sectors. Successful companies are characterized by high production quality 
and worker productivity, and innovative employment practices such as on-site daycare, jobsharing, 
work-at-home arrangements, and cooperative, community-based job creation. These companies 
provide a solid. tax base for the region. Business and industry actively participate with government 
in advanced skill training programmes, including programmes designed to enhance employment 
accessibility for people with disabilities. Firms are at the forefront of energy efficiency; and 
pollution control and prevention; and material re-use and recycling. 


Hamilton-Wentworth is now home to a whole new economic sector based on the natural resources of 
the region. Hamilton Harbour is a base for nature-oriented tourism and recreation, that includes 
the Niagara Escarpment, waterfalls and Carolinian forest areas of the region. The harbour is a 
vibrant centrepiece for the community and is accessible, clean, and humming with diversity. 
Recreation co-exists with use of the harbour as an essential marine transportation link. 


Agriculture, now considered a strategic community resource, is a vibrant part of the regional 
economy, which makes a valued contribution to our overall quality of life. The farming community 
is economically viable and environmentally sensitive, capable of supporting family farming 
operations that are competitive internationally. The farming community is in harmony with 
neighbouring urban areas using clean, organic urban waste to enhance the soil. Prime agricultural 
land is recognized by all citizens as irreplaceable and strong policies and programs ensure its 
continued use for food production. Moreover, agricultural soils are continuously improved through 
the widespread use of sustainable farm practices. Vacation farming ensures an enhanced profile for 
local agriculture. 
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Appendix B - Publications 


Task Force Publications 


VISION 2020 - The Sustainable Region 
Directions for Creating a Sustainable Region 
Detailed Strategies and Actions for Creating a Sustainable Region 


Public Participation Summary Reports 


Public Participation Program, Autumn 1990 
Community Focus Groups 

Community Forum: Creating the Sustainable Region 
Working Group Final Reports 

Vision 2020: Community Meeting 

Community Workshop: Creating the Sustainable Region 
Implementation Team Reports 
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Background Papers (prepared by the Planning and Development Department for the 
Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development). 


Government in Hamilton-Wentworth 

Demographic Trends and Social Adjustment 
Workforce. Education and Human Development 
Transportation, Physical Services and Land Use 
Economic Base and Livelihood 

Food, Rural Land Use and the Agricultural Economy 
Environment and Health 

Greenspace and Natural Areas 

Energy, Waste and Resource Consumption 
Poverty, Social Equity and Community Well-Being 
Population Health and the Health Care System 
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c Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 1993 


Design and Production: Technical and Cartographic Section, Hamilton-Wentworth Planning 
and Development Department. 


Printed on recycled paper. 


For further information, please contact 


Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Development Department 
119 King St. West, 14th Floor 

Hamilton, Ontario 

L8N 3V9 


(416) 546-4186 Fax (416) 546-4364 
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PYISION 2020 


The Chairman’s Task Force 


on 
Sustainable Development 


INVITES YOU TO ATTEND 
THE | 
- PRESENTATION OF THEIR 


"Creating A Sustainable Region" 


to the 
Region’s Economic Development 


an: 
Planning Committee 


Monday, January 25, 1993 
- Hamilton Convention Centre 
Webster Room ’A’ 
1:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


If You Wish to Attend 
Please Call §46-4124 or alee 
cao siaemeaee Fax 546-4364 Eeatheersfiteeatceiatceaneat ate ee cys oo tet 
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VISION 2020 


PROGRAM 


1) OPEN HOUSE 1:00 RM. 


Examine the final report and talk with Task 
Force members. See what activities Regional 
Government has already initiated to 
implement Vision 2020. 


2) MEETING OF THE ECOMOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 


COMMITTEE 3:00 RM. 


Members of the Task Force will make a 
presentation about the final report during a 
' regular meeting of the committe. ’ ie 


3) QUESTION PERIOD 4:30 PM. 


Task Force members will answer q 
about the rise 5 — ee Tee ogc rt 
report. 


estions 


seeze: 


ex 


eae NAC Ge 


4) ee 5:30 PM. 


Sig Gees peRecioeel 
Chairman Reg Whynott and Task Force 
Snellor Don Ross. 


7:00 PM. 


If You Wish to Attend 
Please Call 546-4124 or 546-2195 
Fax 546-4364 


REGION OF HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 


- RECOMMENDATION - 


DATE: 1992 November 25 
(730.6) 


REPORT TO: Chairman and Members 
Economic Development and Planning Committee 


FROM: vite). Dainoms 
Commissioner of Planning and Development 


SUBJECT: A) Population Forecasts and Urban Boundaries Implications 


B) Response to Glanbrook Report on Binbrook Urban Settlement Area 
Servicing (Attached) (PLA-92-116) 


RECOMMENDATION: 


a) That the report Hamilton-Wentworth Population, Household and Labour Force Projections 


1991-2021 be adopted for planning purposes, and circulated as information to Area 
‘Municipalities and interested organizations and community. groups. 


b) That the Regional settlement pattern, including redesignation of Binbrook to a rural 
settlement area, as contained in Report PLA-92-116, be incorporated into the Regional 
Official Plan Review and circulated for public comment. 


J. D. Thoms,|M.C.LP. <a A. L. Georgieff, M.C.LP. 

Commission - Director 

Planning & Development Department Regional Planning Branch 
FINANCIAL/STAFFING/LEGAL IMPLICATIONS: . 


Urban form has a significant impact upon public sector expenditures. A compact urban form, 
as recommended in this report, has the potential to reduce the cost of servicing newly developing 
areas. If this occurs, it may be possible to redirect expenditures towards maintaining and 
improving services in the existing urban area in the future. 


BACKGROUND: 


The Official Plan describes the urban form which will accommodate population and employment uke 
change. The planned urban form, or settlement pattern, adopted as part of the Regional Official 
Plan in 1980, was intended to accommodate an expected population of 550,000 by the year 2001. 


The settlement pattern and related policies require modification in order to: 


ae, incorporate appropriate concepts from Vision 2020; 

Zi evaluate requests for extensions to the urban boundary, 

Bk co-ordinate and evaluate growth related expenditures; 

4. incorporate current trends in population and household change; and, 
5: extend the planning noraon fOxthe yeatazuz in 


Regional Population Projections 


The report, Hamilton-Wentworth 
Population, Household and Labour 
Force___ Projections, _ 1991-2021 
(attached) used a cohort survival 
method to project growth in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. eae 
resident population was projected 
using expected ferulity and 
mortality rates. An estimate of the 
number of people expected to 
move into or out of Hamilton- 
Wentworth was added for each 
year of the projection period. 

Age specific household formation 
raies were used in household 
projections, because the likelihood 
of household formation changes as 
individuals move through the 
lifecycle. The attached report will 


Population Growth 
Hamilton-Wentworth, 1971-2021 


Thousands 


Projected 


300 
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be expanded to include detailed tables on the age and gender distribution of the future population, 
and expected distributions by area municipality. 


The Regional population is forecast to be 566,500 persons in the year 2021, an increase of 
114,800, or 25%. This is an optimistic growth scenario, as it assumes levels of migration which 


ad 


are high by historic standards, and continuing increases in life expectancy. The number of 
households is forecast to be 232,200 in 2021, an increase of approximately 63,000, or 38%. It 
is expected that average household size will decline as the proportion of people over 45 in the 


population increases, because individuals in these lifecycle stages have smaller households than 
those in earlier stages. 


Household growth is the major factor behind the demand for new housing. Approximately 
63,000 housing units will be required to accommodate expected household growth to 20213 
This represents average annual household growth/demand for new housing units of 2,100. 
However, this is a long term projection; actual growth could vary considerably from year to year. 


Preferred Regional Settlement Pattern 


The preferred Regional settlement pattern is the urban form which can accommodate expected 
Regional growth to the year 2021, in a manner which best meets the criteria contained in 
Appendix A, regarding social environment and community; transportation; infrastructure; 
environment; community support; public policy potential; and, market potential. 


In general, a compact urban form, with opportunities for higher density mixed use development 
in centres and corridors throughout the urban area best meets the established criteria. This 
settlement pattern is supported by Vision 2020: 


Hamilton-Wentworth is...a region made up of compact urban core areas...Urban 
development occurs within firm urban boundaries...(Communities should 
incorporate) green corridors...human needs for space, privacy, safety, and 
aésthetic appeal...different kinds of activities and land uses...mixed closely 
together, so that we can meet our daily needs for work, recreation and other 
services...a full range of housing types and prices...former suburban industrial- 
business parks which have been redeveloped. 


Some of the benefits of this settlement pattern are: 


fe) permitting a closer mixing of uses can provide the opportunity to walk or cycle from 
home to work and services, reducing dependence on the private automobile; 


O promoting medium or high density development on main streets and arterials can promote 
vitality in an area, improve safety and increase the efficiency of public transit; 


° allowing residents to work, shop or take time off in their own neighbourhood can 
strengthen the sense of local community; and 


©) encouraging development within firm urban boundaries can protect agricultural land and 
natural areas for future generations. 


1 An additional 3,750 units, or 125 units/year, may be required to replace ums lost to demolition. These units have not been included 
in the land requirements, as they are replacing units which already exist. 
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a) Urban and Rural Development 


From a Regional planning perspective, urban growth has advantages over growth in the rural 
area. It requires less land per unit; needs less land and energy devoted to transportation and 
servicing; and protects environmentally sensitive areas and land with agricultural potennal. 


Maximums for development in the rural area were established at an average of 80 units per year, 
for a total of no more than an anticipated 400 units in any five year period. The Official Plan 


Review will contain policies to support and monitor these maximums. The remaining housing 
units will be accommodated in urban areas. 


Table I Unit Requirements-Urban and Rural Area Maximums 
Hamilton-Wentworth, 1991-2021 


a 


Year Housing Unit Urban Area Rural Area 
Requirement Requirement Maximum 
1991-2021 63,000 60,600 2,400 
Average Annual 2,100 2,020 80 
Source: Hamilton- Wentworth Planning and Development Department, 1992 
ee 
b) Area Municipal Distribution 


All Area Municipalities are expected to accommodate a share of forecast Regional growth.” The 
population and household increase expected in each Area Municipality reflects factors such as: 


O amount of vacant, residential land; 
© opportunities for redevelopment, conversion and infill; 
© implications of designating/servicing additional residential land; and, 


© area municipal objectives and market demand. 


2. Appendix ‘B’ contains the expected distribution of forecast Regional population and households for the years 2001, 2011 and 2021. 


3. Appendix °C’ contains a summary of the availability of vacant residential land, and estimated potential for redevelopment, 


conversion and infill over a thirty year period, for all Area Municipalities. 
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Table I Preferred Regional Settlement Pattern 
Expected Unit Construction, 1991-2021 


SL A A SA EM AT SY HR TSAI SA TT ATR 


Average Annual Units Urban Area, Stg.1 Rural Area+ Stg.2 


(Urban and Rural) . 1991-2021 1991-2021 

1981-June 1992 © Ave Ann. Total Ave Ann. Total 

Units Units Units Units 

Ancaster 231 2o5me e950 12 360 
Dundas 112 80 2,400 0 0 
Flamborough 169 280 8,400 48 1,440 
Glanbrook 30 95 2,850 13 390 
Hamilton 1,150 ; 780i 223 400s 0 0 
Stoney Creek 496 | 520 15,600 7 210 
Hamilton-Wentworth 2,187 2,020 60,600 80 2,400 


Note: Stg.1 refers to lands designated urban stage 1 in the Regional Official Plan; Stg. 2 refers to the 
: Binbrook Urban Area, which is designated as urban stage 2 in the Regional Official Plan. 
Source: Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Development Department, 1992 : 


RR A ETS SE EL SE ST ERT ESTE 


Ancaster 


Ancaster’s population is expected to be approximately 43,000 by 2021, 95% higher than ial LST 
The rate of household growth and housing unit development is expected to average 277 units per 
year - 265 units per year in the urban area and 12 units per year in the rural area. Bhisievelvor 
development is higher than the 231 units per year experienced between 1981 and June 1992 due 
to the opportunities provided by a large supply of vacant, residentially designated land. 


Although Ancaster has enough land to accommodate the allocated share of Regional growth, 
there may be opportunities for higher density, mixed use development in the Mohawk Industrial 
Business Park. The possibility of redesignating this area as a mixed use activity centre should 
be explored. 


Dundas 


Dundas’ population is expected to be approximately 25,500 in 2021, 17% higher than in 199 Ts 
The rate of household growth and housing unit development is expected to average 80 units per 
year. This rate of development is lower than the 112 units per year experienced between 1981 
and June 1992, due to the limited supply of vacant, residential land in the municipality. A 
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significant proportion of Dundas’ growth will result from redevelopment, conversion and infill 
of land and buildings in the existing developed area. Dundas’ share of such development is 
expected to be higher than other municipalities, due to the limited supply of vacant land. 


Flamborough 


Flamborough’s population is expected to be approximately 53,000 in 2021, 79% higher than in 
1991. The rate of household growth and housing unit development is expected to average 328 
units per year - 280 units per year in the urban area and 48 units per year in the rural area. The 
overall level of development in the municipality is significantly higher than the rate of 169 units 
per year experienced between 1981 and June 1992, due to expectations of increase urban 
development. The expected increase is the result of a number of factors, including: extension 
of GO service: removal of servicing constraints; and, proximity to employment centres in the 
Greater Toronto Area. On the other hand, the expected level of rural growth may require policies 
which limit growth in both agricultural areas and rural settlement areas. The Niagara Escarpment 
Commission will also restrict future rural development within its area of jurisdiction. 


Based on the urban growth expectations, the existing Waterdown urban area has only a ten year 
supply of land. Therefore, additional capacity is required in order for Waterdown to 
accommodate the suggested share of Regional growth. The land identified in the Town of 
Flamborough’s Preferred Growth Strategy will be used as the basis for land budgeting, because 
it provides the opportunity for Waterdown to develop as a compact, integrated urban centre. 
Based on a land budget of 55 hectares of land designated as mixed use activity centre/corridor, 
and 180 hectares of land: designated as residential, the area identified on the attached map could 
accommodate approximately 5,275 units (55 hectares x 37 units per hectare + 180 hectares x 18 
units per hectare). This land budget does not include approximately 35 hectares of land which 
is included in Flamborough’s Preferred Growth Strategy. Servicing this land, which is located 
north-east of the intersection of Parkside Drive and Centre Road, would require a pumping 
station. However, additional land north of the recommended expansion area may become 
available for urban. designation once a Waterdown By-pass Route has been identified within the 
protected by-pass study area. Servicing this land would not require a pumping station. 


Glanbrook 


Glanbrook’s population is expected to be approximately 16,000 in 2021, 64% higher than in 
1991. The rate of household growth and housing unit development is expected to be 108 units 
per year - 95 units per year in the urban areas and 13 units per year"in the rural areas. This level 
of development is higher than the 30 units per year experienced between 1981 and June 1992 due 
to the availability of land adjacent to the existing developed area of the Region, and to the 
planned services in the Mount Hope urban area. Glanbrook has enough capacity in its existing 
stage one urban areas to accommodate this share of expected Regional growth. 


Binbrook is designated urban, stage two in the existing Regional Official Plan. It was designated 
stage two because the provision of servicing was considered long term, and subject to the 
servicing requirements of the Regional landfill site. Glanbrook Council has requested that the 
Region assign a high priority to servicing Binbrook, by incorporating the costs into the Region’s 
five year capital budget program. 


Demand for development in Binbrook is low relative to the servicing costs. Binbrook was 
projected in the Township of Glanbrook Municipal Housing Statement Update, 1991. to grow by 
420 units between 1991 and 2011. This represents an annual average of 21 units per year. This 
level of demand does not justify the estimated servicing costs of almost $8 million (an estimated 
$4.55 million for piped water and an estimated $3.25 million for sanitary sewers). 


It is recommended that consideration be given to determining the feasibility of development in 
Binbrook on a communal sewage treatment and disposal system. It may be possible for up to 
fifty new households (total) to be accommodated in cluster type development using the latest 
sewage treatment technology (e.g. small package treatment plant, denitrification, etc.). Water 
supplies would be obtained through some combination of municipal cisterns, communal well, 
trucked water for drinking, etc. utilized in conjunction with a variety of water saving devices. 
Assuming a developer(s) is interested in proceeding, the Region could petition the Ministry of © 
the Environment to provide funding to assist in exploring the feasibility of, and/or financing, 
some of the more innovative components of the development. This possibility would be have 


to be explored further with the Departments of Public Health Services and Environmental 
Services. 


Hamilton 


Hamilton’s population is expected to be approximately 342,000 in 2021, an increase of almost 
27,000 people from 1991. The rate of household growth and housing unit development is 
expected to average 780 units per year. This rate of development is lower than the 1,150 units 
per year experienced between 1981 and June 1992, reflecting the limited supply of vacant land 
-which is zoned or designated for residential use (unit potential 16,500). Based on projected 
. construction trends, the vacant, developable land represents a 15-20 year supply. 


It is expected that the number of units created through redevelopment, conversion or infill will 
increase. This activity will be encouraged primarily in the Regional Centre, along the high 
density corridors identified on the attached Settlement Pattern map (Barton Street, Main-King 
corridor, Upper James and Upper Wentworth), and in centres located at the intersection of major 
transit routes (including the two designated mixed-use activity centres at Limeridge and Eastgate). 
The proposed corridors were identified in consultation with staff from the City of Hamilton and 
the Hamilton Street Railway. The Regional Official Plan will contain guidelines to assist 
Hamilton and other municipalities in designating these and other centres and corndors where an 

increased diversity and density of uses might be encouraged. | 


Stoney Creek 


Stoney Creek’s population is expected to be 87,000 in 2021, 74% higher than in 1991 The wate 
of household growth and housing unit development is expected to average 527 units per year - 
520 units per year in the urban area and 7 units per year in the rural area. This rate of 
development is higher than the 496 units per year experienced between 1981 and June 1991, due 
to the municipality’s location in proximity to employment centres and transportation corridors. 
The urban area in Stoney Creek (including 50 Point Neighbourhood, which has not yet been 
approved by the Ministry of Municipal Affairs) could accommodate this level of growth over the 
30 year planning time frame of the Regional Official Plan. 
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It is not recommended that the settlement pattern in Stoney Creek, be altered, in spite of the 


uncertainty caused by the cancellation of funding for the Red Hill Creek Expressway. Once the 


issue of a north-south transportation corridor has been conclusively resolved, or the Region lifts 
its development restrictions related to the expressway, the ability of Stoney Creek to 
accommodate the assigned share of Regional growth will be reviewed and the Regional Official 
Plan amended accordingly. The Transportation Services Committee has already recommended 
that planning staff take appropriate action to facilitate the development of plans in accordance 
with the planned completion of the Red Hill Creek Expressway (Report RDS 92-296(c)). 


Issues and Concerns 


Staff from Regional and Area Municipal departments have discussed the settlement pattern 
contained in this report, and have identified a number of issues, concerns and implications 
(Appendix ‘D’ contains written responses, and is available through the Clerk’s Department). 
Some of the major issues, concerns and implications are: 


Binbrook 


The Binbrook urban settlement area is perceived as necessary to provide the Township of 
Glanbrook with a separate, identifiable urban community. On October 7, 1992, the Council of 
the Corporation of the Township of Glanbrook requested that the Region consider the servicing 
of the Binbrook urban settlement area in the context of the Official Plan Review. The Township 
noted that Binbrook is the intended major urban settlement area within Glanbrook, is designated 
in both the Regional and local official plans, and contains some of the initial desired components 
‘for a community focal point. From a local perspective, neither North-West Glanbrook or Mount 


Hope urban. areas are appropriate to provide for a community focal point. (Appendix ‘E’ contains. 


the recommendation received from Glanbrook Council). 


Servicing of Binbrook was considered within the context of the overall Regional settlement 
pattern, and it was concluded that servicing and extensive development of the Binbrcok urban 
area is not consistent with the Regional objective of encouraging a more compact, sustainable 
urban form. This is due to the cost of servicing, and to the potential pressure to urbanize 
agricultural lands between Hamilton and Binbrook. Other development initiatives, such as the 
expeditious servicing of the Mount Hope urban area, and the exploration the feasibility of limited 


cluster-type development in Binbrook on communal services, are more consistent with the — 


concept of sustainable development. 


Stoney Creek Settlement Pattern 


Stoney Creek staff have concerns about the preferred Regional settlement pattern. Concerns 
relate to the supply of land in the municipality, and to the issue of housing choice. 


The concern about land supply arises because a large proportion of Stoney Creek’s inventory of 
land available for single detached units is located in Heritage Green, where future development 
is uncertain due to cancellation of funding for the Red Hill Creek Expressway. Without this land 
Stoney Creek has a fifteen year supply of land for housing, but only an eight year supply of land 
for single detached units. The Provincial Land Use Planning for Housing Policy Statement 


=) 


requires that municipalities maintain a minimum ten year supply of vacant residentially 
designated land. Given the uncertainty surrounding the issue of an east-west transportation 
corridor, it is considered premature to designate additional land in Stoney Creek, as this could 
lead to an over-designation of land, and compromise the Regional objective of encouraging a 
compact urban form. However, the Regional Official Plan Review should contain a policy to 
recognize that once the issue of a north-south transportation corridor has been resolved, the 
ability of Stoney Creek to accommodate the assigned share of Regional growth will be reviewed, 
and appropriate changes made to the Regional Official Plan. 


With Heritage Green, Stoney Creek has enough land to accommodate expected growth for an 
estimated thirty-one years. However, Stoney Creek staff note that there is still a need to provide 
additional housing choice, because the markets above and below the escarpment are distinct. 

In particular, Stoney Creek staff note that there is a need to provide a choice of locations for 


“single detached units to accommodate an expected increase in the number of 25-34 year olds in 


the population, as this group traditionally has had a very high preference for single detached 
units. From this perspective, "the establishment of firm urban boundaries to promote a higher 
density and more compact urban form would seriously limit the choice of future residents with 
respect to dwelling type and location within Stoney Creek." However, there are opportunities 
for single detached housing unit development in several areas in the City (Heritage Green, Stoney 
Creek Lakeshore and Winona). Therefore, there is not sufficient justification to move the urban 
boundary at the present time. 


In response to the argument that "The proposed development pattern does not recognize the 
location of existing municipal services in the rural area", it should be pointed out that the. 
proposed development pattern does not require new infrastructure commitments. Moreover, the 
existence of municipal services is only one factor which was used in considering alternative 
settlement patterns. The need for additional development lands, protection of prime agricultural 
lands, and ability to promote a compact urban form were other considerations. 


Distribution of Forecast Regional Growth 


The Township of Glanbrook has raised concerns that Glanbrook’s rate of growth could be higher 
than the share allocated in the settlement pattern recommended in this report, as municipal 


. services are now available in several parts of the Township. Similarly, the Town of Ancaster has 


indicated that they could accommodate a higher rate of growth, based on the availability of 
serviced residential land. Regional staff consider the distribution of growth reasonable, given 
past trends, and opportunities in other parts of the Region. However, the allocation of units is 
approximate, and will be reviewed every five years, in order to ensure that changes in trends and 
opportunities are incorporated into the planned settlement pattern. 


Fruitland Road Extension 


An Official Plan Amendment was adopted by Regional Council on September 20, 1988, to 
designate land for a future escarpment crossing at Fruitland Road. The Province has not 
approved the Amendment due to concerns of the Ministry of the Environment. Based on the 
settlement pattern identified in this study, the escarpment crossing at Fruitland Road would not 
be required to accommodate growth for at least thirty years. Therefore, the transportation 
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corridor will not be designated in the Regional Official Plan Review. Special policies will be 
added to ensure that proposals for development in the rural area do not preclude development of 
potential transportation routes, including the Fruitland Road extension. 


Firm Urban Boundaries 

If a more compact urban form is to be encouraged, it is necessary to evaluate proposals for urban 
boundary expansions in a comprehensive manner. If there is a need for boundary expansion, then 
alternatives should be evaluated according to criteria such as: 


© accessibility of jobs and services; 


o ability to support a balanced transportation system which accommodates public transit, 
cyclists, pedestrians and automobiles; 


© servicing and maintenance costs; 
© impact on the environment, and, 
O community input. 


The Official Plan Review will contain policies for comprehensive evaluation and review of the 
settlement pattern, and any urban boundary expansion proposals, every five years. 


Redirecting Expenditures 


Most of the major infrastructure necessary to service proposed development is already in place. 
This should provide opportunities to redirect expenditures from servicing newly developing areas 
to maintaining and improving infrastructure in areas with existing development, including areas 
where higher densities and/or increased mixing of uses are to be encouraged. 


Encouraging Higher Density, Mixed Uses 


A compact urban form, with opportunities for higher density, mixed use development in centres 
and corridors throughout the urban area must be supported by a variety of Regional and Area 
Municipal policies and procedures. Some possibilities include: 


© requiring area municipalities to designate mixed use activity centres and cormdors in local 
official plans; 


© tying levels of transit service to existing and planned densities along corridors and in centres; 


© adjusting development charges according to density of development and ability of 
developments to utilize existing services; 


© reviewing opportunities for higher density, mixed uses in Industrial-Business Parks; and, 
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© incorporating appropriate objectives regarding location, range and intensity of uses into 
strategies for attracting and retaining business. 


Some of these issues. will be addressed in the Regional Official Plan Review, while others should 
be addressed in furure work plans of Regional and Area Municipal departments. 


Co-ordinating Transit, Land Use, Environmental, Transportation and I nfrastructure Planning 


The settlement pattern is influenced by decisions made with respect to transit, land use, 
environmental, transportation and infrastructure planning. It is important to review new capital 
projects and policy changes according to their impact upon the settlement pattern. The Official 
Plan Review is being developed in consultation with all Regional Departments, and will include 
mechanisms to ensure that this evaluation is part of the capital budget process, transportation and 
infrastructure plans, and other planning initiatives. 


Employment Patterns and Land Use 


Employment projections were made as a part of the background report, Hamilton-Wentworth 
Population. Household and Labour Force Projections. 1991-2021. Further investigation of the 


-jand use implications of the labour force forecasts is required. This exercise should be 


incorporated into the work plan of the Planning and Development Department in future years. 


Rural Area Development 


The recommended settlement pattern would establish a maximum of approximately eighty rural 
residential units per year, for a total of no more than 400 units over a five year period. This 
maximum is consistent with past trends and/or rural development forecasts established by Area , 
Municipalities. Establishing a maximum on development in the rural area will have the largest 

impact in Flamborough, where there is vacant, developable land in a number of rural settlement 
areas. The Official Plan Review will contain policies to monitor and support this maximum. 
One policy may be to limit annual development in settlement areas where the cumulative impacts 
of future development are uncertain. This approach has already been adopted for Greensville. 


The Regional Official Plan Review will also prohibit extension of municipal water and sanitary 
sewers into rural areas, except in cases where the Medical Officer of Health defines a public 
health need, and there are no viable alternatives. This is significant because extension of services 
to rural areas can make it difficult to promote a compact urban form, by creating expectations 
for future urban development outside of the urban boundary. 


Provision of Services to Other Municipalities 


Other municipalities have requested that Hamilton-Wentworth provide them with piped water. 
Provision of such service can conflict with the Regional objective of encouraging a more 
compact, sustainable urban form, if residents/businesses along the service route are permitted to 
‘tap in’. Development along these routes has the potential to result in significant public 
expenditures in the future, as a result of increased service demands in the rural areas. The 


ahal 


Regional Official Plan Review will contain policies to limit pressures for servicing/development 
of mural lands adjacent to services intended for use by other municipalities. 


Conclusion 


The settlement pattern, and the policies, maps, and procedures which support it, represent an 
important component of the Regional Official Plan. The settlement pattern described in Report 
PLA-92-116 should be circulated for public comment as part of the Regional Official Plan 
Review. In addition, the policies and procedures necessary to promote a compact urban form 


should be included in the Review. The report on population, household and labour force 


projections to the year 2021 should be adopted for planning purposes and circulated to Area 
Municipalities and interested organizations and community groups as information. 
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Appendix A 


Criteria for Evaluation of Settlement Pattern Options 
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Criteria for Evaluation of Settlement Pattern Options 


Social Environment and Community 

- potential proximity of commercial, institutional and industrial uses to residential (eg. walking distance?) 

- location in relation to existing employment centres 

> opportunities for a variety and mix of housing, including high density and mixed uses 

- cost associated with provision of services 

- potential to accommodate demographic trends - an aging population, high levels of immigration, changing 
family types and increasing numbers of single parent families. 


Transportation 

- potential to support/encourage walking and cycling as alternatives to driving 
- cost and feasibility of providing a reasonable level of transit service 

- cost of constructing,improving and maintaining roads 

- risk of Province downloading funding responsibilities 

- impacts on existing road system 

- access to major transportation infrastructure 


Intrastructure 

- cost, feasibility and environmental impact of providing and maintaining storm and sanitary sewers and piped 
water 

-  amticipated Provincial grants 


Environment 

- amount of land to be redesignated and planned efficiency of land-use 
- potential downstream impacts of increased urbanization 

- encroachment on natural areas ~ 

- loss of mineral bearing land 

- encroachment on prime agricultural land 

- relationship to development in rural areas 


Community Support 

- consistency with Chairman’s Task Force on Sustainable Development 

- level of support and availability of altermatves in municipality 

- degree of consistency between regional and local perspective 

- extent to which particular location and form of development is essential to Area Municipal objectives 
- impact on existing neighbourhoods 


Public Policy Potential 
- degree to which positive impacts can be maximized and negative impacts minimized through public policies 


Market Potential 
- likely market demand in area municipality 
- market demand for specific housing types, locations proposed 
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Expected Distribution of Forecast Population and Households 
Area Municipalities, 2001, 2011 and 2021 


SSE 


Ancaster 
Dundas 
Flamborough 
Glanbrook 
Hamilton 
Stoney Creek 


Total 


Ancaster 
Dundas 
Flamborough 
Glanbrook 
Hamilton 
Stoney Creek 


Total 


1991 (est) 
2001 
2011 
2021 


Source: 


Expected Distribution of Forecast Population and Households 
Area Municipalities, 2001, 2011 and 2021 


1991 
Hhlids Size 
6,880 3.196 
TAd0 2.814 
9,625 SHON 
3,080 3.158 
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16,245 3.076 
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21,990 
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451,665 
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35,680 
24,210 
45,290 
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338,970 
74,615 


532,860 
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131,000 
148,075 
1527010 
155,415 


Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Development Department, 1992 


2001 

Hhlids Size 
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136,065 2.461 
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2021 
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Existing Regional Settlement Pattern 
Unit Potential by Area Municipality 


Existing Regional Settlement Pattern 
Unit Potential by Area Municipality 


Municipality edemc Opus Vedicea teu, i Vedican tb, “Proposed Total 
Conversion Stage One Sata co fcm sak pansion 
and Infill’ _ Two" 
Ancaster 450 11,000 11,450 
Dundas 700 1,700 2,400 
Flamborough 200 2,700 : 3,800 6,700 
Glanbrook 40 3,900 4,200 8,140 
Hamilton 6,900 16,500 23,400 
Stoney Creek 230 15500 ms 16,730 
Hamilton- 9,520 Se s00 4,200 3,800 68,820 
Wentworth 


*. Redevelopment, conversion and Infill potential was estimated for the 1991-2021 period after reviewing available 
- information and existing plans, and discussing opportunities with local planners. The estimates assume .Regional 
and local policies will support a compact urban form. 
** — Binbrook Urban Area is designated as stage two in the Regional Official Plan. 
*«** Includes unit potential in Heritage Green which is currently subject to a development freeze. 
Source:Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Development Department, 1992 
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Comments on Preferred Regional Settlement Pattern from 
Area Municipal and Regional Departments 


Available in Clerk’s Department 


Appendix E 
Recommendation from the Township of Glanbrook - 


| Binbrook Urban Settlement Area Servicing 


Complete Report Available in Clerk’s Department 
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* INDICATES 
75% RECYCLED 
25% POST- 
GONSUMER FIBRE 


BALANCE OF PRODUGTS 
95% RECYCLED 


